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INSURANCE 


je eeoe FOR 
BETTER 
MERCHANDISING 


Pg © Inserance . THE NEW @® 
j=: TEST-C — INSURANCE TEST-CHECK 
ose vom ee a ee -—— a provides a handy form for 
ae A 1 easy checking of your client's 
STREAMLINED peer ony oo aan personal insurance program. 
FOR COUNTER USE 





5 eee Ve PRENESNIET |, 
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. Checks critical points! 
. Dramatizes the new 
Homeowners! 

. Fits right in with your 
residential prospecting 
program! 


. Points the way to full client 
satisfaction! 





EASY-TO-USE A SIMPLIFIED 
PREMIUM PAYMENT PLAN ¥ 


PREMIUM PAYMENT PLAN 
for the client who desires the 
convenience of time payments. 
. no large down payment 
. equal charges each month 
. no slide rule, computor or 
complicated chart necessary 
. available for COMMERCIAL 
and PERSONAL lines. 


TO HELP YOU 
SELL A BETTER 
INSURANCE PROGRAM 
TO YOUR 
CLIENTS and PROSPECTS / 





CONTACT THE FIELDMAN IN YOUR AREA TODAY! 


UNITED STATES FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Organized 1824 


C RUM & FO RSTE R GROU P THE NORTH RIVER INSURANCE CO. 


Organized 1822 


; WESTCHESTER FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Insurance Compa LES Cupnalees (es 


THE WESTERN ASSURANCE CO. 
% U.S. Branch . . . Incorporated 1851 

SOUND, DEPENDABLE INSURANCE THE BRITISH AMERICA ASSURANCE CO. 
U.S. Branch . . . Incorporated 1833 


110 WILLIAM STREET 


NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 
EASTERN DEPT. MEW YORK + WESTERN DEPT. FREEPORT. WL. © PACIFIC DEPT. SAN FRANCISCO « 


SOUTHERN DEPT. ATLANTA © ALLEGHENY-OHIO DEPT.. PITTSBURGH + VIRGINIA-CAROLINAS DEPT. DURHAM, WC 








Service, Strength, and Security are three of 
the foundation blocks on which the Combined 
Group of Companies have been built. 


Another important block in this structure is 
Integrity. All the desirable things this word 
implies are in every facet of our business 
—with agents, our policyholders, with 
everyone. 


General Agents who represent us have 
Combined Agency Contracts. Yet, quite a few 
began their Combined careers on the strength 


COMBINED 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


of a handshake. 


Many new success stories will be written into 
Combined’s history this year. Men who have 
sold accident and health with ordinary results 


will move up to extraordinary success with 
Combined. 


Now would be a good time for you to look into 
the advantages you can enjoy today and far 


into the future, representing one of 
the growing, prospering companies in the 
Combined Group. 


COMBINED 


GROUP OF COMPANIES 


W. CLEMENT STONE, PRESIDENT 


Combined Insu c 





y of America, Chicago; 


Combined American Insurance Company, Dallas 


Hearthstone Insurance C 
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Insurance Stocks Best’s Steck Index 


Over-the-counter Market 
1960 Range Bid Price 
Fire and Casualty Companies High Low 10/31/60 
Aetna Casualty (a) ‘es 76'/2 86'/2 
Aetna Fire Insurance i 
Agricultural Insurance 
American Equitable 
American General Insurance, Texas 
American Home 
American Insurance 
American Reinsurance 
Bankers & Shippers 
Boston Insurance 
Camden Fire 
Continental Casualty 
Continental Insurance . 
Employers Group (c) 
Employers Reinsurance 
Federal Insurance 
Fidelity & Deposit 
Fireman's Fund . 
General Reinsurance . 
Glens Falls . 
Globe & Republic 
Great American 
Hanover Insurance ; 
Hartford Fire (f) 1959 
Hartford Steamboiler 71 End of 30 *500 
Home Insurance P 
Insurance Co. of N. A. (c) Month & Cas. Life Stocks 
Jersey Insurance 
Kansas City Fire & Marine 2 | 37.5 191.5 55.4 
Maryland Casualty 378 1863 55.4 


Massachusetts Bonding ; 34 37.3 184.5 55.4 
Massachusetts Protective 


66 » 

4 » BEAN 37.5 188.7 57.6 
Merchants F 

serainai © tidbeloaiarers 36.5 183.4 58.7 
National Fire ... 108 35.2 180.3 58.5 


National Union Fire 

“badge onetianar pea ' 37.2 198.0 60.5 
New Hampshire (b) a, 5I es 36.6 198.4 59.6 
New York Fire .... _ September ... 33.9 187.0 56.9 
nie ce wll 2 4 October .. 33.7 184.1 «957.5 
hosters tatureace November ... 35.8 188.7 58.3 
Northwestern Nat'l. Insurance 2 December .... 37.9 190.4 59.9 
Ohio Casualty . 3 

Old Republic Insurance : Index base for the three above, 1941-48 = 10. 
Pacific Indemnity (j) . ‘ ! * Standard & Poor's daily stock price index of 425 industrial, 25 railroad 
Pacific Insurance Z é and 50 public utility stocks combined. 

Peerless Insurance . 

Phoenix Insurance 

Providence Washington 


Providence Washington, Pfd . / 
Reinsurance Corp. 2 g ost In ex 
Reliance Insurance 
St. Paul Fire & Marine 
Seaboard Surety 
Security Insurance 
Springfield Fire & Marine (b) 
Springfield Fire & Marine, Pfd 
Standard Accident 
Trinity Universal ...... 
United States F. & G. 
United State Fire 
Westchester Fire 
Life Companies 
American Heritage 
Aetna Life 
American National 
Bankers National (h) 
Beneficial Standard 
Business Men's Assurance 
California Western States (c) 
Commonwealth of Kentucky 
Connecticut General 
Continental Assurance 
Franklin Life (b) 
Gov't. Employees Life 7 2 puspaeuearnuvweeanenouseenaeanpnnunnuneannes 
Gulf Life 
Jefferson Standard (c) 
a City Life 
iberty National Ava. +. ° 
Life and Casualty va Sep e Sept 
Life Insurance of Virginia (g) Bost a eo Mi li oo — 
Lincoln National oston inneapolis 
Massachusetts Indemnity 4, New York 219 787 Kansas City 209 
es Buffalo 205 784 St. Louis 208 
North American Life Insurance (Chicago) 1 Baltimore . 198 738 Atlanta 187 
ony Be {s) % Philadelphia 196 719 Dallas 171 
uaker City (b) (i Pittsburgh 219 717 New Orleans 194 
ed te 40% 30” Cincinnati 209713 Denver 195 
Southwestern Life Cleveland 206 726 Seattle 195 
Trovelers lnsuronce 73 Chicago 205 659 San Francisco 183 
United Stetes Life Indianapolis 206 716 Los Angeles 167 
West Coast Life (e) Detroit 208 777 
Adjusted for 2 for | split and 25% dividend. Milwaukee 209 756 National Average 200 
Adjusted for 5% stock dividend 
Adj f i ae 
, yer meer i st, ae This index (1918 = 100) applies to construction only and does not in- 
Adjusted for 20% nek dividend clude building fixture items such as plumbing, heating, lighting, sprinkler 
) Adjusted for 2 4e 1 spi a a system, etc. It is based on average costs under normal conditions with no 
justed for or | split and 100% stock dividend. allowance for overtime, premiums on materials, or special conditions. It is 
yo ater ~ kt th a wre na the composite of four types of buildings, frame, brick, concrete and steel 
Adjusted fer tw 5% we on al —and therefore should be used only as a trend as it is not applicable to 


Adjusted for 3 for | split = buildings. Furnished courtesy of the American Appraisal Com- 
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Securities Markets 
to suit every need 


of Institutional 
Investors 


The 


FIRST BOSTON 
CORPORATION 


15 Broap St. «+ NEW YORK 5 « DIcsy 4-1515 


Boston PITTSBURGH CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


Securities of the United States 
Government and its Agencies 

State, Municipal, Revenue and Housing 
Securities 

Bonds, Preferred and Common Stocks 
of Industrial, Public Utility and 
Railroad Corporations 

Bank Stocks 


Casualty, Fire and Life Insurance 
Company Stocks . : 
: San FRANCISCO CLEVELAND 
Bankers’ Acceptances 
Securities of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 


Underwriter Distributor Dealer 


Cp i 
Investment Securities 


Canadian Securities 


External Dollar Securities 
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Some people say that the pursuit of Security is like the hunt for happiness — look 


for it as an end in itself, and you'll never find it; strive for it in the course of a full, productive 
life, and it will come your way, almost unbidden. 
Security-Connecticut, on the other hand, is worth 


eS 
ec ui ri y pursuing as a goal in itself. Its by-products, too, are 


prosperity, protection, and peace of mind. 

‘ go T Ang & G oO A LL Your clients know that Security-Connecticut stands 
for protection from adversity — for family and 

business alike. To you, Security-Connecticut opens the 

door to more and better business — as the multiple 

line company pledged to the American agency system. It’s the line priced to meet direct-writer competi- 

tion; it’s made to sell fast with modern features like monthly payments and deviated policies. 


Security-Connecticut, in short, is a name to remember — makes millions of lives more satisfying, more secure. 


SECURITY-CONNECTICUT — the single source for all these lines: 


life + accident + fire + casualty + group * automobile + marine 
bonds « and all other forms of personal and business insurance 


The 


SOIT TT OLE AE a ae IEE wg 7 z NRE 5 LLC TE 
Secu rity « Connecticut © Security Insurance Company of New Haven 


| as io iny - Connecticut Indemnity Company 
insurance Group : SECURITY 1S Founders’ Insurance Company 
New Haven 6, Connecticut OUR PRODUCT Fire & Casualty insurance Company of Connecticut 


‘ Security-Connecticut Life Insurance Company 
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now—a car that 
measures up to your 
fleet needs 
like no other! 


‘61 
CHEVROLET 


Even a casual once-over and once 
around the block will tell you these 
’61 Chevies combine all the prac- 
tical common-sense features you 
could ask for in a fleet car. 


OUTSIDE DIMENSIONS HAVE BEEN 
TRIMMED DOWN to give you extra 
inches of clearance for parking and 
garaging, yet there’s a full measure 
of Chevy roominess on the inside. 
DOOR OPENINGS ARE UP TO HALF A 
FOOT WIDER for easier entry and 
exit—a boon to any busy fleet 
schedule. NEW EASY-CHAIR SEATS 
are up to 14% higher—just right 
for sitting, just right for seeing— 
yet there’s more head room in 
most models. There’s MORE LEG 
ROOM in the front, more foot room 
in the back. And there’s a NEW 


BUILT-FOR-BUSINESS DEEP-WELL 
TRUNK that opens at bumper level 
for easy short-lift loading. These 
are just a few of the unique bene- 
fits that make Chevy for ’61 the 
one car that meets all your fleet 
needs so perfectly it might just as 
well have been custom built to 
your specifications. And that’s 
just as true whether you rent, lease 
or operate your own fleet. Talk it 
over with your Chevrolet dealer 
first chance you get. . . . Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 


The fleet car America likes to do business with! aa | 





Company Developments 


ALABAMA 

Canal Insurance Co. 
Insurance Company of North America . 
United Services Automobile Assn. 


Admitted 

Greenville, South Carolina 

Philadelphia, Pennyslvania 
..San Antonio, Texas 


CALIFORNIA 


Spartan Insurance Company 


Licensed 
Los Angeles 


CONNECTICUT Admitted 


Wabash Fire and Casualty Insurance Co. Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
DELAWARE Admitted 


Wabash Fire and Casualty Insurance Co. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Admitted 


Lumbermen's Underwriting Alliance 
Preferred Insurance Co. 


Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


.Kansas City, Missouri 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


HAWAII Admitted 
Seaboard Fire and Marine Insurance Co 
State Farm Fire and Casualty Co 


New York, New York 
Bloominaton, Illinois 


ILLINOIS 


National Emblem Ins 


Licensed 
urance Co. Skokie 
INDIANA Admitted 
Harbor Insurance Co. Lo 
Kentucky Central Insurance Co. . 


Anaeles, California 
..Anchorage, Kentucky 


IOWA Admitted 
American Liberty Insurance Co. 
Cornbelt Insurance Co. 

Midwestern Insurance Co. 


Birmingham, Alabama 
... Freeport, Illinois 
.. Tulsa, Oklahoma 


MARYLAND 
Export Insurance Co. 


Admitted 
New York, New York 
Examined 
Insurance Co 
Licensed 
irance Co, 


Aviation Employees Silver Springs, Maryland 


Aviation Employees Ins Silver Springs 


MICHIGAN 
United States 


Admitted 
Liability Insurance Co. 
Licensed 
Consumers Mutual Insurance Co. 


King of Prussia, Pennsylvania 


. Jackson 
MINNESOTA Examined 


American Hardware Mutual Insurance C Minneapolis 
Anchor Casualty Co St. Paul 


MISSOURI 
City Title Insurance Co. 
New York Fire and Marine Underwriters, Inc. 
Swiss National Insurance Co. 

Withdrew 
Equity General Insurance Co. 


Admitted 

New York, New York 

New York, New York 
Miami, Florida 
Miami, Florida 

MONTANA 


National Insuranc 


Admitted 
e Underwriters " St. Louis 


NEBRASKA Admitted 
American Liberty Insurance Co. 

City Title Insurance Co. ... 

Fire & Casualty Insurance 

Swiss National Insurance Co 
Teachers Insurance Assn. . 
Transamerican Insurance Co. 


Birmingham, Alabama 
...New York, New York 
Hartford, Connecticut 
Miami, Florida 

..Los Angeles, California 
San Francisco, California 


NEW HAMPSHIRE Admitted 
American Consumer Insurance Co. 
American Health Insurance Corp. 
Argonaut Insurance Co. .. 

Public Service Mutual Insurance Co. 


NEW JERSEY Admitted 
American Bankers Insurance Co. of Florida 
American Sea Insurance Co. . 
International Service Insurance Co. . 


New York, New York 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Menlo Park, California 
New York, New York 


Miami, Florida 
New York, New York 
..Ft. Worth, Texas 


NEW MEXICO Licensed 


American Health Insurance Corp. ...........sceceeeeces Baltimore 
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NEW YORK Admitted 
Bituminous Fire and Marine Insurance Co. ..... 
Examined 
American Co-Operative Fire Insurance Co. 
of Sullivan and Adjoining Counties ... 
The Andes Mutual Fire Insurance Co. . ; 
Callicoon Agricultura! Mutual Fire Rel ief Assn. 
of Sullivan County ee . Jeffersonvil le, 
Co-Operative Fire Insurance Co. of Su llivan and 
Adjoining Countie .Woodridge, New 
Fifth Co-Operative F f Sullivan and 
Adjoining Counties : . Woodridge, 
Mountain Co- Operati ve Fire Insut rance Se of Sullivan 
and Adjoining one! es . .Woodridge, 
The Third Co Operative Fire Insurance Co. of Sullivan 
and Adjoining Counties . .Woodridge, 


.Rock Island, 


Illinois 
Woodridge, New York 
...Andes, New York 
New Y 
re Insurance ¢ Co. 
New 
New 
New 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Carriers Insurance Exchange 
Examined 
snd Health 


Admitted 
Des Moines, lowa 


Confederate Accident 

Insurance Co. Rocky Mount, North Carolina 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Clearfield County 

Insurance Co. 
Co Operat ve Mutue 
Crown Mutual 
Grocers Mutual Insurance Cc Huntingdon, 
The Huntingdon Cash Deposit M itual Fire Insurance 

Co. , ...Huntingdon, Pennsylvania 
Jamestown Mutual Windstorm Insurance Co. ..Marble, Pennsylvania 
The Limestone Mutual Fire Insurance Co. .....New Bethlehem, Pa. 
The Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. Harrisburg, Pennsy lvania 
Mutual Benefit Insurance Co Huntingdon, Pennsylvania 
National-Ben Franklin e Co. of Pi ttsburg, Pennsylvania 
Patrons Mutual Fire Assn t ‘Northwestern. 

Pennsylvania . .Meadville, Pennsylvania 
Pomona No. 3 Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ..Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
State Mercantile Mutual Fire Insurance Co. . . Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Washington County Insurance Co. .. _.Washington, Pennsylvania 

Withdrew 


Examined 

» Mutual Fire 
Clearfield, 
Berlin, 


. .Somerset, 


Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 


Equity General Insurance Co 


(Continued 


..Miami, Florida 


on page 157) 


conventions ahead 


NOVEMBER 


lowa Assn. of Mut. Ins. Agents, Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines 

Casualty Actuarial Society, Statler, Washington, D. C. 
National Assn. of Ins. Commissioners, Commodore, 
York City 

Ins. Federation of N. Y., 46th Annual Luncheon, Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York City 


New 


DECEMBER 


Conv. of Mut. Cos., Acct. & Statist., Conrad Hilton, Chicago 
University of Miami Fire, Arson and Subrogation Seminar, 
Carillon Hotel, Miami Beach 

American Assn. of Univ. Teachers of Ins., Ambassador Kings- 
way, St. Louis 


JANUARY 


Florida Field Conference, Mayflower, Jacksonville 


FEBRUARY 


Conference of Mutual Casualty Cos., Fire Conference, Con- 
rad Hilton, Chicago 

Health Insurance Association of America, Group Insurance 
Forum, Biltmore, New York City 

Florida, Field Conference, Floridian Hotel, Tampa 

American Bar Association, Midyear, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago 





YOUR KEY TO 
(MORE COMMERCIAL . ACCOUNTS » 


Are you being left out where large, profit- 
able commercial accounts are concerned? 
Let Afco open the door for you! 

You'll find the businessman receptive to 
Afco’s many time-saving, money-saving 
advantages. With one monthly check for 
all his insurance, he gets the complete pro- 
tection he needs. He avoids big lump-sum 
payments that drain his working capital. 
He avoids having to contend with irregu- 
lar due dates that are likely to come up at 
the wrong time of the year. 

For you, Afco means bigger sales, bigger 
commissions, lower operatingcosts. Itmeans 


you can meet competition on all fronts— 
bring in, or hold onto, large commercial 
accounts. And it means you can package 
policies of more than 500 agency insurance 
companies in one payment schedule. 

The Commercial Accounts Department 
at each of Afco’s offices provides fast, 
individualized service and will tailor- 
make a payment plan to suit the require- 
ments of a particular businessman. Afco’s 
attractive rates on commercial accounts 
are generally lower than bank rates. Even 
lower quotations will be made for accounts 
over $20,000. 


AGENTS HAVE BUDGETED OVER $200 MILLION 
OF COMMERCIAL INSURANCE PREMIUMS THROUGH AFCO 


Call or write the Manager of the office nearest you now for a quotation on that 
commercial account you’re after. 


BALTIMORE 
201 E. Baltimore St., Baltimore 3, Md 


CHICAGO 


327 So. Le Salle St., Chicago 4, Il, 
KANSAS CITY 
P.O. Box 8788., Kansas City 14, Mo 


NEW YORK 100 Willicm St, New York 38, N.Y 
SAN FRANCISCO 
142 Sensome St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 
LOS ANGELES ‘ 
548 So, Spring St., Los Angeles 13, Colif. 
i 1036 S. W. First St, Miomi 36, Fla 2 J 
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eee An agent’s primary function as 
a salesman and consultant may be 
adversely affected by the demands 
of maintaining an efficient office with 
adequate records available for his 
insureds and the companies he rep- 
resents. The problem is to provide 
busy agents with increased produc- 
tive time for profitable activity 
in selling and servicing their cli- 
entele. The Way to Profit is 
mechanization. The companies have 
taken this way with the intro- 
duction of immense and highly ex- 
pensive data processing equipment. 
The article on page 18 outlines rec- 
ommendations made on the basis of 
a careful study of two leading agen- 
cies to permit them to achieve the 
same benefits. 


°° Today’s economy has developed 
a kind of vital circle. The increasing 
application of science in production 
demands special knowledge and 
skilled techniques. It produces pros- 
perity and leisure for those who 
meet its needs. In turn well-paid 
and well-educated citizens with time 
on their hands provide, for the first 
time in history, a sophisticated mass 
market. Educated and sophisticated 
buyers want the same qualities in 
insurance that they find in consumer 
goods: convenience, simplicity, ease 
of payment and price. Insurance 
companies must make changes in 
distribution methods and arrange- 
ments. In insurance, as well as in 
other businesses, science, knowledge 
and education will be The Key to 
Growth. See page 20. 


eee In a company with spread-out 
operations, relaying policy informa- 
tion from branch offices to the home 
office is a problem. The use of mod- 
ern electronic equipment can un- 
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tangle many a documentary snarl, 
as is demonstrated on page 31. In 
addition, one company’s experience 
proves that, used judiciously, Micro- 
film Shrinks Time, not to mention 
expense and bulk. 


eee Safety in the field of conven- 
tional commercial ships has pro- 
gressed toa point where a passenger 
has little concern for his personal 
safety. The possibility of a casualty 
still exists but improvement in de- 
sign, materials and operating proce- 
dures have combined to reduce casu- 
alties to a minimum, and to further 
reduce the probable effects of a 
casualty. With the construction of the 
N.S. Savannah, however, navigation 
enters the age of nuclear propulsion 
with its attendant hazards. Some 
thoughts on /nternational Standards 
which may be adopted to minimize 
these hazards are expressed in the 
article on page 75. 


eee The insurance industry today 
is faced with a need for development 
of facilities and abilities to meet 
steadily but gradually increasing re- 
quirements due to a progressively 
expanding population. Inherent in 
this idea that The Population E.x- 
plosion is not just a large expansion 
to be met at some indeterminable 
time in the future, as expressed in 
the article appearing on page 84, is 
the idea that the expansion will em- 
brace all the varied elements of the 
fire and casualty industry 
discussed in the article. The author 
speculates on what effect office auto- 
mation will have on such problems 
as automobile insurance. 


which’ is 


eee Newspapers give ample evi- 
dence to the fact that employers can 


not always be trusting—old and 


trusted employees are often the ones 
to whom losses can be traced. Losses 

-whether material or monetary— 
are usually small at first and the need 
for Fidelity Bonding may not be 
discovered until the amount has be- 
come large. Fidelity Bonding, as a 
prize-winning essay from the New 
York Schoo! of Insurance appearing 
on page 95 points out, serves another 
purpose, that of boosting the morale 
of the bonded employee. The article 
discusses the increasing market for 
such bonding and the difference be- 
tween fidelity bonding and regular 
insurance. 


eee Under what circumstances was 
damage sustained? What was the 
heaviest point of impact? Were 
there passengers in the vehicle at the 
time of the accident ? These are some 
of the factors to be considered 
in examining for Vehicle Property 
Damage, the author of the article 
appearing on page 109 states. 


e°° Competitive forces have caused 
a deterioration in homeowners, au- 
tomobile and other rates. To add to 
the difficulty, politicians are becom- 
ing more aware of the public interest 
in insurance rates and may short- 
sightedly work to keep them at too 
low a rate. Pyramiding on this un- 
satisfactory situation is the growing 
concern of Congress in matters of 
insurance regulation. Altogether, 
Today's Problems seem formidable 
but they are certainly not insur- 
mountable. The industry has men of 
vision, energy and integrity who are 
working on solutions and, in the 
long run, will prove successful. See 
page 139. 


ee |nsurance companies today need 
to provide agents with Two /mpor- 
tant Services, the article appearing 
on page 143 points out. In order to 
meet competition in the insurance 
field, the company must first make 
itself invaluable to the agent through 
its services. Companies ought to 
realize that, in order to meet the in- 
surance needs of the American buy- 
ing public, an agent needs education 
and assistance from the 
fieldman in his territory. 
are looking for companies 


company 
Agents 
who will 
provide them with the necessary 
information the article states. 
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e | publications 


Public Relations and Management 
by David Finn, president, Ruder 
and Finn, Incorporated. 


This is a book on public relations 
written 
is not intended as a handbook for 
executives to undertake their own 
public relations programs, nor is it 
an attempt to give rule-of- 
thumb advice to management on how 
to get the most out of their public 
relations activity. It is, instead, an 
effort to present a realistic view of 
what public relations can and cannot 
do for a company, and to explain 
why. It outlines the potentialities 
and limitations of public relations 
for industry as management should 
understand them. 

The book basic 
themes. The first is a description of 
how public relations fits into manage- 
ment scheme. The second is an ex- 
planation of how public relations 
works. The third is an exploration 
of how public relations can be ap- 
praised and Though 
much has been written on all three 
themes, an attempt has been made 


for business executives. It 


easy 


presents three 


controlled. 


here to develop a fresh approach to 
“ach, as free as possible from stereo- 
types. It is hoped that the reader 
will thus be enlightened regarding 
public relations, rather than confused 


or mislead by glib definitions and 
contentions which cannot reliably be 
supported. Where the nature of pub- 
lic relations is puzzling even to so- 
called experts, analyses have been 
given to clarify as much as is pres- 
ently known. 


175 pps: $4.50 per copy. Published 
by Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 
430 Park New York 22, 
N.Y. 


AVENHE, 


Property and Casualty Insurance 
by Dr. Curtis M. Elliott, Professor 
of Economics and Insurance, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 


This is the first volume in a new 
series treating all phases of the in- 
surance industry. Designed to serve 
as a reference source to the veteran 
and a guide to the novice the book 
stresses policy coverage, presenting 
the multiple-peril and specified peril 
approach to modern insurance pro- 
grams. 

Special attention is given to such 
areas as general liability coverage 
for a business, inland marine insur- 
ance and homeowner’s insurance. 


196 pps; $6.00. Published by Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 327 West 41st St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 


Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


REINSURANCE 


ON INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


National Fire Codes 


The seven volume 1960-61 edition 
is a compilation of the 181 standards 
established by the NFPA in the 
fields of flammable liquids and gases, 
combustible solids, dusts, chemicals 
and explosives, building construction 
and equipment, extinguishing equip- 
ment, electrical installations, mobile 
fire equipment, transportation and 
management. 

New material includes revised 
safety standards adopted at the 1960 
meeting. 

The seven new volumes are: 

Volume I—Flammable Liquids 

and Gases (1108 pps) 

Volume Il—Combustible Solids, 

Dusts, Chemicals, and Explo- 
sives (816 pps) 

Volume I/I—Building Construc- 

tion and Equipment (832 pps) 

Volume IV—Fixed Extinguish- 

ing Equipment (784 pps) 

Volume V—Electrical (800 pps) 

Volume V1—Transportation (682 

pps) 

Volitsme VII—Mobile Fire Equip- 

ment, Organization and Man- 
agement (592 pps) 


Seven volumes, 5614 pps; $7 per 
volume, $40 for seven volumes pub- 
lished by the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association, 60 Batterymarch 
Street, Boston 10, Mass. 


Five Minute Safety Talks for Foremen 


This book is the tenth in a general 
industrial safety series. It is divided 
into sections on motivation, machines 
and tools, materials, movement and 
managing men. 

The book is a collection of 52 
safety talks written by Robert L. 
Moore, superintendent of engineers, 
Kemper Insurance Co., and based on 
material gathered in more than 
twenty years of safety engineering. 
It will provide background material 
for safety talks and articles, by those 
responsible for this area. 


Information and quantity prices on 
Book 10 of the Five Minute Safety 
Talks for Foremen may be obtained 
from the National Safety Council, 
425 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
11, Illinois. 
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A long time ago Ed Moore learned the formula for 

n success as an independent insurance agent. Not only 
AEtn a Ca y U a Ity must he provide a quality product and back it up with 

a high degree of Personal Service; he must also pub- 

licize these facts and thus establish himself—firmly 

helps me put the and favorably—in the minds of potential prospects 


and present clients. 
“Tin Agent Moore has found that tna Casualty’s 


Advertising Division has the experience and know- 

7 » how to help him achieve this objective. He can count 

a e r 5 0 n a | 5 e rv | ce on sound advice and a wealth of actual material with 
td which to gain maximum effectiveness from direct 

mail, newspaper, radio, television and outdoor adver- 


tising at the local level. 
says Agency President . 


Edward R. Moore, He knows, too, that he can call on Etna Casualty 

: for guidance when special occasions arise. This might 

Moore & Wright Co. involve suggestions for a window display or an ex- 

Port Huron, Michigan hibit; help in properly observing an anniversary or 

announcing an office move; or assistance in the design 
of a new letterhead or agency brochure. 


w a 
by providing expert Whether for a simple request or advice on prepara- 
he . je ti f let 2 ig? 
advertising assistance. ion of a complete coordinated agency advertising 


program, A&tna Casualty agents have professional 
advertising assistance at their disposal. That’s just one 
additional reason why we say that 


Agency building is our business 


AETNA CASUALTY & 


Quality INSURANCE for individual, family, business, home and other possessions 


FEtna Casualty and Surety Company e Affiliated with AZtna Life Insurance Company e Standard Fire Insurance Company e Hartford 15, Conn. 
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HE PRIMARY FUNCTION of an insurance company is 
{ ipw business of insurance. The investment function 
must necessarily be based on the varying requirements 
of the company’s chief purpose in life. This imposes 
certain basic limitations on investment objectives. 

In compiling our annual aggregates of the fire and 
casualty field for 1959 we tabulated the basic figures 
of seven hundred forty-eight stock companies, three 
hundred eighty-three mutual companies, sixty-one re- 
ciprocals and fifteen Lloyds. They reported assets of 
over $28 billion, the major portion of which was in- 
vested. Obviously such a decentralized industry does not 
conform to any single investment pattern and no single 
set of rules apply. Investment philosophies themselves 
differ widely and their application to varying situations 
create many dissimilarities 


Contribution to Growth 


Insurance Companies are largely self-financing and 


the important role investment earnings and appreciation 
have played in financing the tremendous growth that 
has taken place in the last twenty years is amply illus- 
trated in the accompanying exnibit for all stock fire and 


casualty companies. Assets advanced from $4 billion to 
nearly $22 billion with investment income increasing 
from about $120 million to $534 million per year. The 
average rate of return was about 244% on total assets. 
Profits on sales of securities and appreciation in stocks 
owned, made a substantial contribution to growth over 
the period despite forcing the investment account in 
the red in 1946 and 1957 and more than absorbing in- 
vestment income in several other years. 

This study is based upon the asset position at the end 
of 1958 and 1959, the latest dates for which industry- 
wide figures are available in sufficient detail to make 
possible this compilation. During this period the com- 
panies have faced a rapidly changing situation in which 
interest rates declined early in 1958 only to turn around 
and experience one of the fastest rises in history. Com- 
mon stocks sold off sharply in the second half of 1957 
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but were in a steadily rising trend through the middle of 
1959, with some weakness developing thereafter. Some 
companies took gains on stocks and offset these by losses 
on bonds to save taxes and reinvest at a higher yield. 
Others used profits on sales of stocks to partially offset 
underwriting losses while still others more hopefully de- 
cided to carry forward underwriting losses (a 52% tax 
item) rather than offset them by long term capital gains 
(a 25% tax item). 

These rapid swings in the last two years at once posed 
problems and presented opportunities to financial man- 
agers. In 1958 the net gain on sales amounted to $96 
million and appreciation amounted to a whopping $1,489 
million for the stock carriers while in 1959 the gain on 
sales was $81 million and the appreciation only $405 
million. Depreciation and appreciative figures are at- 
tributable almost entirely to stocks as bonds in good 
standing are carried at amortized values. 

Despite the many individual differences, there are 
certain underlying guiding principles of insurance in- 
vestment which may be reasonably accurately defined. 
In fact it is possible to demonstrate the working of these 
principles in the aggregate and over a period of years, 
always keeping in mind that the averages are derived 
from the total of many individual differences. 


Defensive Position 


One portion of the industry has stressed what might be 
termed a defensive position through investing principally 
in bonds. The underlying philosophy is that enough 
risk and liability is assumed in the insurance business 
without extending risks into the investment field. Some 
of the strongest and most conservative underwriters in 
the field follow this course. This same investment pat- 
tern is also generally followed by companies that are not 
so strong and those with an unduly high or concentrated 
insurance risk as well as by some of the very small 
companies. 

Another segment of the industry has followed a more 
aggressive investment policy, placing more emphasis 
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CLASSIFICATION OF ADMITTED ASSETS 
Stock Companies 


12/31/58 12/31/59 
+ *” 


9 
of 


Bonds: 
U. S. Government 
Other Government 
State, Municipal, etc. 
Special Revenue, etc. 
Railroad 
Utility 
Miscellaneous 


Total Bonds 


$ 3,948,863 
159,139 
2,807,478 
1,628,974 
105,169 
378,770 
374,040 

$ 9,402,433 


_ 


$ 4,061,844 
172,010 
3,153,348 
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Common Stocks: 
Railroad $ 
Utility 
Bank 
Insurance 
Savings and Loan 
Miscellaneous 

Total Common Stocks 


Referred Stocks 
Railroad 
Utility 
Bank 
Insurance 
M iscellaneous 


Total Preferred Stock 


92,102 
1,230,592 
537,753 
1,566,248 
12,950 
3,332,358 
$ 6,772,003 


BWASNNDS 


78,116 
1,269,857 
623,352 
1,844,188 
15,653 
3,649,494 

$ 7,480,660 


Nine New 
i 

Eicamnucs 

Ww NTI U1 © Ow 


wo- 


38,401 
336,224 
1,668 
20,542 
312,510 
709,345 


41,436 
328,443 
894 
20,321 
308,997 
700,091 


70,647 
260,700 
5,538 
1,064,720 
1,353,597 
475,979 
$20,114,962 1 


Mortgages 
Real Estate 
Collateral Loans 
Cash 
Premium Balances 
Other Assets 

Total Assets 
* Figures in thousands. 


52,593 

274,947 
eee 
1,043,633 48 
1,506,607 69 
526,884 2.4 
$21,800,523 100.0 





on equities. After maintaining cash and bond holdings 
in sufficient amount to cover insurance liabilities and re- 
serves they invested in common stocks. These com- 
panies sought higher income and appreciation to reduce 
the squeeze on surplus from the rise in liabilities in an 
inflationary period. Apparently they felt that the erosion 
of inflation on the value of fixed income securities is as 
great a threat to their financial strength as unprofitable 
insurance operations. 


Longer Term Trend 


Conditions in security markets, yields, interest rates 
and changes in tax laws also have a direct bearing on in- 
surance company portfolios. At the end of 1931, for 
example, the bond portfolios of stock fire and casualty 
companies contained government bonds totaling only 
$295 million (7.7% ) as against $4.2 billion (19.4%) at 
the end of 1959. In contrast the relative importance of 
railroad bonds dropped from 12.2% to 0.4%, public 
utility from 9.2% to 1.8% and industrial from 4.9% 
to 1.8%. 

U. S. Government bonds have not only been in much 
greater supply in recent years but the spread in yield 
between government and other fully taxed bonds was 
too small to make the corporate issues particularly at- 
tractive. Moreover many more tax free state, county, 
municipal and special revenue issues became available 
and they have increased in insurance company port- 
folios in the same period from $320 million (8.3%) to 
$5.1 billion (23.4%). This is entirely understandable 
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when we recall that the tax rate was 15% in the late 
twenties and 18% in the thirties whereas today it is 
52%. This knocks the effective yield on a 34%4% bond 
down to only 1.68% after taxes. However, only 15% 
of the dividends received are subject to the full corporate 
federal income tax rate so the effective rate on dividends 
is 7.8%. Another significant fact to note is that while 
total stocks owned increased from $1.4 billion in 1931 to 
$8.2 billion in 1958 (to a large extent through apprecia- 
tion in market value), their relative importance re- 
mained about the same. 

That is the record. With investment theory and 
practice favoring common stocks as a hedge against 
inflation, why did the insurance companies, as a group, 
increase their cash and bonds to record levels ? 


Primary Function 


For the answer we go back to our original premise 
the primary function of an insurance company is the 
business of insurance and the investment function must 
necessarily be patterned after its basic requirements. 
A substantial portion of the funds in possession of fire 
and casualty insurar*te companies are held solely because 
the companies transact an insurance business. They 
come into existence, first, because insurance protection 
is paid for in advance and companies find themselves 
in the position of trustees of substantial unearned 
premiums for insurance running into the future. They 
arise, secondly, from funds held in loss reserves to cover 
claims payable over a period of time. 

(Continued on the next page) 





CLASSIFICATION OF ADMITTED ASSETS 


Mutual Companies 


Bonds: 
U. S. Government 
Other Government 
State, Municipal, etc. 
Special Revenue 
Railroad 
Utility 
Miscellaneous 


Total Bonds 


- 


$ 1,508,056 
34,148 
1,059,219 
608,452 
106,241 
361,825 
248,762 

$ 3,926,703 


$ 1,427,481 
30,657 
897,195 
501,145 
115,817 
342,958 
245,376 

$ 3,560,629 
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Common Stocks 
Railroad 
Utility 
Bank 
Insurance 
Savings and Loan 
Miscellaneous 
Total Common Stocks 
Preferred Stocks 


8,891 
140,641 
65,724 
99,807 
8,125 
434,816 


8,266 
148,084 
78,163 
111,341 
6,259 
471,441 
823,554 
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_ 


Railroad y 705 ate 2,630 
1 


Utility 78,12 =f 80,110 
Bank 575 

743 
35,203 
117,347 


584 
913 
37,750 


121,987 


Insurance 
Miscellaneous 


Total Preferred Stocks 


Mortgages 
Real Estate 
Collateral Loans 
Cash 
Premium Balances 
Other Assets 

Total Assets 
* Figures in thousands 


82,665 
145,214 
900 
273,622 
219,698 
81,748 : 
$ 5,239,827 100.0 


86,996 
157,141 
992 
290,609 
254,533 
89,407 6 

$ 5,751,922 100.0 








INSURANCE INVESTMENTS—Continued 


As premium volume and resulting liabilities increased, 
most insurance companies strove to cover the increase 
with money rate bonds and cash. This they did, virtually 
dollar for dollar. Over a period of years, cash and bonds 
have been kept at a level roughly equal to total liabilities 
and bonds alone at about 85% of all liabilities—almost 
exactly the ratios that prevail today. Should we include 
premium balances with cash and bonds, the coverage of 
liabilities by assets subject to a minimum of market 
fluctuation would be somewhat higher. 

Insurance companies’ bond portfolios are beyond 
question as to investment quality. They may be said 
to represent maximum security with only a money 
market risk. That this can be serious is amply illustrated 
by the current low market level of bonds due to higher 
interest rates. However, for statement purposes insur- 
ance companies carry bonds at amortized values. 

Insurance companies generally concentrate their pre- 
ferred stock investments in better-than-average stocks 
with most of them in the category of money-rate issues. 
Market values tend to follow the trend of the bond 
market rather than that of the stock market. 

The stock fire and casualty companies own more than 
a thousand different common stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange with largest holdings concen- 
trated in recognized “blue chip” Stock port- 
folios are of course subject to wide market fluctuation. 


issues. 


Current Stock Position 


At the end of 1959 stock carriers had nearly one-half 
of their assets invested in bonds and over one-third 
invested in stocks, mostly common. However, nearly 
one-quarter of the stocks owned represented investments 
in subsidiary insurance companies so that on an industry- 
wide consolidated statement basis bond holdings would 
be higher and stockholdings lower. Nearly half of the 
bond portfolio is still in Governments although the 
relative importance has shrunk steadily in recent years. 
Tax exempt state, county, special revenue and munici- 
pal issues have jumped to $5.1 billion in 1959 to increase 
their relative importance to 23.8% of assets. Common 
stocks increased to over one third of assets due to 
market appreciation. Cash remained at just over $1 
billion but it now represents only 4.8% of assets. 


STOCK COMPANIES 


Per Cent 
of Mean 
Assets 
(figures in thousands) 
$21,800,524 $534,479 
20,114,962 488,897 
17,811,227 429,795 
17,889,027 460,999 
17,274,609 393,699 
15,788,934 363,183 
13,771,516 326,092 
294,097 
272,874 
253,079 
215,211 
188,018 
172,124 
153,831 
147,500 
141,172 
133,166 
123,360 


Assets Investment 


Income 


Investment 
Profit 
or Loss 


$1,020,647 
2,074,163 
579,901 
—166,342 
1,147,365 
1,583,363 
267,132 
548,975 
544,629 
600,246 
527,599 
151,670 
108,898 


1959 
1958 
1956 
1957 
1955 
1954 
1953 
1952 
1951 
1950 
1949 
1948 
1947 
1946 
1945 
1944 
1943 
1942 


wuUkumn 
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i) 


on 
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6,630,336 
6,308,836 
5,617,129 
5,140,706 
4,661,499 
1941 4,432,158 127,562 
1940 4,229,249 121,669 
* Includes Investment Income 
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57,831 





The managements of mutual companies have, in gen- 
eral, invested a larger percentage of assets in bonds, 
the corresponding ratios of mutual and stock companies 
being 68% and 47% respectively. Relatively, stockhold- 
ings of the mutuals are materially less than such holdings 
by stock companies, ratios being 16% and 37%. Most 
notable difference in the stockholdings is the very 
natural almost complete absence of insurance stocks held 
by mutual carriers and the relative importance of such 
holdings in the stock field. The mutual carriers have 
larger relative holdings in real estate and mortgages but 
about the same cash balances and lower premium bal- 
ances. 

Just as in the stock field, in reviewing the exhibit 
showing the classification of admitted assets of the in- 
dividual companies or in interpreting the investment 
practices of any company, one very important point 
should be kept in mind—the relation of such investments 
to outstanding liabilities. A company may have a higher 
than average percentage of assets invested in real estate, 
in common stocks or in some other class of security, yet 
may, in addition, maintain as high a degree of diversi- 
fication and even greater liquidity in relation to out- 
standing liabilities than another company with a more 
normal diversification of assets but larger liabilities. 
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is nearer... 
wherever you 
are! 


(sitting |. to r.) RICHARD K. BUCHER, Special Agent; ALWIN E. 
BULAU, JR., Agency and Production Manager ; DEWITT A. MEYERS, 
Resident Secretary; JOHN R. CHORGAN, State Agent; (standing 
l. to r.) GERALD L. COUGHLAN, JR., Senior Marine Underwriter; 
RUSSELL W. MULLIN, State Agent; HUGH R. MCDOWELL, Loss 
Prevention and Audit; cLirrFoRD M. MAY, Senior Fire Under- 
writer; WILLIAM SMITH, Chief Accountant: THOMAS A. MCLEAN, 
State Agent; STEVE FARKAS, JR., Senior Casualty Underwriter; 
GORDON L. stout, Cincinnati Field Underwriter; and GEORGE 
BELovic, Loss Supervisor. 


Through its decentralized “Local Home Office” 
organization, the Boston Insurance Group provides 
Independent Insurance Agents throughout America with 
a faster, more dependable means of meeting their clients’ 
needs. A nation-spanning network of 11 Regional Offices, 
45 Principal Branch and Service Offices, and 13 Manag- 
ing General Agencies maintains close contact, assures 
informed cooperation, and contributes to sounder client 
relationships by minimizing Agents’ problems. 


Youthful, progressive management of an organization 


One of a Series 


W Regional Office @ Principal Branch or Service Office @ Managing General Agency 


with a rich tradition of integrity and dependability today 
brings this superior, modern approach to more than 8,000 
Independent Insurance Agents. The Boston Insurance 
Group serves Agents writing in all 50 States, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands and 
Canada . . . and in foreign countries through our foreign 
department, the American Foreign Insurance Associa- 
tion. You, too, can take advantage of this more effective 
“Local Home Office” organization. For complete details, 
contact your Boston Insurance Group Local Office. 


BOSTON INSURANCE GROUP 


BOSTON INSURANCE COMPANY } 87 
OLD COLONY INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


EQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY e CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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/AGENT 


WALTER R. SLAIGHT 
Vice President 
Recording and Statistical Corp. 


AST SPRING we had the oppor- 
ate of opening discussions 
aimed at devising an efficient me- 
chanical operation handling 
many of the bookkeeping operations 
of the agency of Kurt Hothorn of 
White Plains, New York, vice-presi- 
dent of his local board. During these 
discussions we also had the privi- 
lege of participating in a meeting 
with the research director of the Na- 
tional Association of 
Agents. 


for 


Insurance 


Much Needs to be Done 


As a result of our meeting with 
this official and our exploratory con- 
versations with Mr. Hothorn, it be- 
came increasingly apparent to us 
that a good deal of work had to be 
done in order to provide busy agents 
with increased productive time for 
profitable activity in selling and serv- 
icing their clientele. We decided 
that the problem not only involved 
reducing the number of hours but 
also the personal attention agents 
have found necessary to devote to 
the vexing task of maintaining a 
smooth, efficient, economical flow of 
work through their bookkeeping de- 
partments. 

Our decision may sound rather 
presumptuous, so | might mention 
briefly our qualifications for tackling 
this job. For the past fifty years the 
United States and Canadian offices 
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of our company have been providing 
mechanized accounting and statisti- 
cal services to the insurance business 
through the medium of punched 
cards, utilizing all types of data proc- 
essing hardware from the simplest 
punched card equipment to our new 
$2,000,000 Univac computer center. 
We therefore felt justified in con- 
cluding that our experience qualifies 
us to engineer improved systems de- 
signed to make it possible for all 
agents to perform their professional 
duties more efficiently. Our solution 
is to reduce to a minimum the 
amount of time and cost devoted to 
the care of a premium from the first 
calculation, through the collection 
process and payment to the company. 

While our initial discussions were 
being held with NAIA, that organ- 
ization was completing plans to 
bring together a group of persons 
vitally interested in aiding the de- 
velopment of improved agency sys- 
tems. Member agents of NAIA 
generously volunteered to make avail- 
able to this group their time and 
knowledge of office techniques. 
Prominent among these agents was 
Art Blum of Walter H. Blum & 
Sons agency, Rockaway Park, New 
York. As a former president of the 
New York State Association, Mr. 
Blum contributed a broad knowledge 
of agency problems and was able to 
provide guidance for which we are 
most grateful. 

Two meetings were held in his 
office. Subsequently it was decided 
that our initial system should be de- 
signed to meet many of the book- 


TO PROFIT 


keeping requirements of agencies 
similar to the Hothorn and Blum 
agencies. We concluded that we 
could develop a_ single program 
which would meet successfully the 
varying needs of these two agencies 
with considerable variation in 
amount of premiums handled and 
number of companies represented— 
one obtaining its premiums entirely 
from direct sales to insured, and the 
other from a combination of bro- 
kered business and direct sales. 

Furthermore, we concluded that 
agencies obtaining all of their pre- 
miums from brokers or other pro- 
ducers could easily adopt the sys- 
tem we subsequently developed, re- 
gardless of size. 


Customer's Invoice 


Working with the complete coop- 
eration of the principles of our two 
cooperating agencies, we decided 
that the system should be built 
around the customer’s invoice. Since 
every sale was accompanied by a 
billing to the customer—usually 
typed on multiple invoice sets—we 
had available as a by-product of this 
operation all necessary data to feed 
our mechanized system with the re- 
quired premium sales information. 
In addition, we had the means to 
record and pass into the system ac- 
counts receivable and accounts pay- 
able information. By using this 
available by-product of an indispens- 
able operation—billing the customer 
—we are able to discontinue many 


(Continued on page 62) 
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EXTENSIVE TESTING IN ACTUAL FIELD USE 


PROVES ’61 LARK 


PERFORMABILITY 


THIS IS WHAT THE FIELD MEN REPORTED— 


These are actual comments from men who drove the 
“Immediate response to acceleration” ‘61 Lark in four large blue-chip fleets. Several differ- 
“Good hill climbing” ent drivers in each fleet averaged 304 miles apiece, on 
“Very little steering effort on twisting mountain roads” their regular routes. 

“Good solid feeling. ..no squeaks or rattles” Their reports cover the new 112 HP Skybolt Six 
“Excellent maneuverability and directional stability” engine (20-259, better mileage), new suspension and 
“Easy to get in and out of” 


steering (309% easier), new bonded brakes (up to 100% 
“Good headroom” 


longer wear). But there are over 50 improvements in 
all contributing to ‘61 Lark Performability. You have 


to drive it to believe it! Phone your dealer today for a 


“Parks easily” 


“Good in traffic, and stop-and-start driving”’ 


MILEAGE 22% BETTER—OIL CONSUMPTION ZERO 
Fleet Sales Division, Studebaker-Packard Corporation, South Bend 27, Ind. 


Certified by United States Testing Company ® 
C) Send us informative literature only 


* A () Have a factory representative call me for an appointment 
THE 
: NAME 


BY STUDEBAKER 


road test...send this coupon for full information! 
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ADDRESS 
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JOHN A. DIEMAND 
President 
The Insurance Company of 
North America 


S PRESIDENT of a group of life, 
P Seinen x and casualty compa- 
nies, I am surrounded by men who 
have earned either the C.P.C.U. or 
the C.L.U. designation. Noting how 
well, on all three sides of the house, 
this educated insurance talent works 
together, it seems to me that we may 
one day evolve an all lines educa- 
tional organization which would con- 
fer an over-all designation on those 
who prove their knowledge and abil- 
ity in the business as a whole. 


Complex Problems 


The problems of our business are 
incredibly complex in these swiftly- 
moving times. No one can head a 
fire-casualty-life group without the 
assistance of men who understand 
the broad philosophy of the entire 
field as well as the details of their 
own particular line. I do not, there- 
fore, facetiously make this sugges- 
tion that they be given a designation 
to attest to their abilities. No longer 
is the business compartmented as in 
the past. Each day the various 
classes of insurance come closer and 
closer together. In the not too dis- 
tant future single companies, rather 
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than groups will write all lines of in- 
surance—fire, casualty and life. 
More and more agencies will be 
representing single companies or 
groups covering all forms of insur- 
ance. The necessity for over-all in- 
surance knowledge becomes more 
apparent every day. 

The production of these lines will 
become so closely related, that pro- 
ducers and company management 
will of necessity be compelled to 
abandon present ideas of fragmented 
lines and classes, and to adopt the 
concept of universal, simplified un- 
derwriting long ago developed by 
foreign insurers. The competitive 
drive for production will bring about 
this state of affairs in short order. 
Presently we have in INA actuaries 
assigned specifically to fire, casualty 
and life. My own conception is that 
one actuarial department could and 
should handle all these lines. With 
proper education we could man such 
a department and such a move would 
greatly simplify and augment the 
efficiency of our business. 

This subject of education and 
growth concerns us as individuals, 
as heads of families, as businessmen, 
and as providers of protection to ev- 
ery sector of the American economy 
and persons in practically every walk 
of life. There are implications of 
tremendous depth and scope in the 


vast and voluntary increase in edu- 
cational investment by our citizens. 
Here, I am not speaking from the 
standpoint of the opportunity to sell 
an insurance service, although cer- 
tainly the building programs provide 
that opportunity. At present, school 
construction comprises 20% of all 
public building in the United States. 


What Education Is 


Rather I am speaking of what ed- 
ucation is—what it means to us as a 
nation and world power, as citizens 
of our communities and as business- 
men concerned with the rate of 
economic growth. Education is im- 
portant to us as a method of dis- 
seminating information. It is a 
means of providing in a short space 
of time knowledge which might oth- 
erwise require a life time of experi- 
ence. 

Other aspects of education quickly 
come to mind as I recall the inven- 
tions during my lifetime. During this 
span of years we have developed for 
common use such unlikely things as 
the electric street car, Henry Ford’s 
assembly line and the low-priced car, 
motion pictures, air planes, radio and 
the first hint of pictures telecast 
through thin air. There was the 
eight-hour day, five-day week, wo- 
men’s suffrage, prosperity and the 
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discovery by millions of Americans 
of the get-rich-quick formula in pa- 
per investments. And we had the 
depression. 

With the coming of World War II 
our nation, struggling toward recov- 
ery, suddenly burst into even wider 
fields of production and invention. 
Limitless funds, which is the same as 
limitless demand, were made availa- 
ble for research and development for 
the war effort. We discovered new 
organic chemical compounds, made 
extraordinary strides in bio-chemical 
medicine, made printed circuits, 
complex computers, jet engines, 
rocket weapons, penicillin and the 
atom bomb. 

Since the end of the war our ad- 
vancement in research and_ tech- 
nology has been so enormous that 
those of us who have lived through 
this and the pre-war period cannot 
but be continually amazed by the 
impossible feats which have been 
accomplished in a brief fifteen years. 
Until recently television for every- 
one was a science fiction. Today we 
are annoyed when the picture is 
fuzzy. We live, work and travel in 
preconditioned air. We have become 
sophisticated about space rocketry 
and nuclear energy. And, mark you, 
ach change since the horse car has 
brought about a change in education. 
Growth and change of necessity re- 
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quire people to acquire new ways of 
thinking, and to adopt new patterns 
of behavior. The fear and the ignor- 
ance of the new must be overcome 
by faith in the future, before the old 
and outworn can be replaced. A 
contemporary example can be found 
right in our industry—in the reluc- 
tance and fear attached to underwrit- 
ing atomic risks. There is reason to 
believe that much of this fear is a re- 
sult of the first use of atomic energy 
as a tool of war and destruction. 
Might we not have had a similar 
fear of electric power if the first use 
of electricity had been the electric 
chair? 


A High Premium 


Technological development is put- 
ting. a high premium on educated 
human intelligence, on men capable 
to independent thought. As the rate 
of production increases faster than 
the rate of population growth, physi- 
cal needs are more easily satisfied 


and more leisure time is created. 
Thus, money and time are combining 
to make possible the development of 
higher skills. This development may 
take the form of a college or techni- 
cal education for children or a higher 
level of job instruction for adults. 
But there is a definite lag in the 
production of brainpower. 


No one knows better than U.S. 
industries how sharply the need for 
educated people has been rising. 
This is abundantly clear from the 
responses made by over one hundred 
leading U.S. companies to a question 
put by Business Week. Company 
after company confirmed the trend. 
The companies responded to this 
question: How many more trained 
people—say, those with a college ed- 
ucation or its equivalent—do you 
need today to run your business suc- 
cessfully than you did ten or twenty 
years ago?” 

The answers varied, anywhere 
from three to four times as many for 
International Nickel, to twenty times 
for Thiokol Chemical Corp. INA 
could use two to five times as many, 
if it could get them. 

The creation of more complicated 
machinery is having a profound ef- 
fect. On one side, it takes the place 
of slow and inefficient human func- 
tions and abilities, such as pulling, 
lifting, walking, remembering, meas- 
uring, seeing and hearing, spreading 
information. On the other, it stimu- 
lates enormous demands for other 
human faculties involving thought 
and imagination—valuing, judging, 
sensing, spotting relations between 
the apparently dissimilar, generaliz- 
ing—and creating. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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But the demand for these faculties 
is far ahead of the supply. The rela- 
tively low birth rate during the 30’s 
and early 40’s has resulted in a grave 
shortage in the supply of potential 
brainpower. The problem is inten- 
sified by the simple fact that the new 
demand is for trained people—a 
product that requires several years 
to produce. 
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When the bumper baby crops of 
the postwar years finally produces 
adults, the manpower shortage will 
be somewhat alleviated; but the 
training of these young minds has 
already begun to put a severe strain 
on the U. S. educational system. 
Government estimates predict that 
by 1980 the population will have in- 
creased about 35% while the number 
of high school and college graduates 
will have almost doubled. At the 
same time, the number of persons 
who have attended school for eight 
years or less will have decreased by 
43 per cent. 

The Ford Foundation’s Fund for 
the Advancement of Education esti- 
mates that, in order to maintain 
present pupil-teacher ratios, and to 
provide for replacements and expan- 
sion, U. S. schools (below the col- 
lege level) will have to find sixteen 
new teachers between now and 1965 
for every ten now teaching. 

For colleges, the problem will be 
even more severe. To maintain the 
present average ratio of thirteen stu- 
dents to a teacher, U. S. colleges 
would have to muster by 1970 be- 
tween sixteen and twenty-five new 
professors for every ten they now 
have. 

It may be that a real solution to 
the brainpower shortage will require 
a certain shift in social values—one 
that will attach the highest social 
prestige, not to speak of higher fi- 
nancial rewards, to the trained spe- 
cialists and to the educators who help 
to develop brain power. 


Earning Ability 


Today’s demand for an educa- 
tional labor force has a direct effect 
on the earning ability of the educated 
individual. For example: Of all peo- 
ple who have had less than eight 
years of formal education only 4% 
per cent earn $6,000 or more today 
while 25% of high school graduates 
and 54% of college graduates earn 
$6,000, or more. In the next decade 
education will provide not only a 
population better off financially, but 
one which will be more productive. 

There is no foreseeable limit to 
American technology, nor to that of 
other nations. With our investment 
in research and development now 
running more in a single year than 
was spent in the first 150 years of 


our history, here are some of the re- 
sults of this investment we can ex- 
pect during the Sixties: 
Irradiated foods . 

Panel lighting for homes . 
Electronic refrigerators 
moving parts . 

Ultrasonic dishwashers . 
Machine translation of languages . . . 
Fresh water from sea water at a 
reasonable cost . 

Vertical take-off-and-landing  air- 
craft for commercial use on short 
runs 
Mail 
ero... 5 

Hurricane and tornado control and 
accurate 90-day weather forecasts . . . 
Controlled mutations in plants and 
animals . 

There is even the possiblity of a man 
on the moon. 


without 


and freight, rocket-deliv- 


Shorter Hours 


But the achievements of our tech- 
nology will be only a part of a signifi- 
cantly developing population. Dur- 
ing the Sixties, our adolescent age 
groups will increase by 63% and our 
retirement-age group will increase 
at the rate of a third of a million a 
year. Our working group will be 
comprised of a substantial majority 
of those in white collar or skilled 
blue collar jobs. This group will be 
working shorter hours, with more 
pay and more vacation time. Think 
what this means to businessmen 
serving the travel, hobby, the sport- 
ing goods markets—or providing 
any of the many products in demand 
to help occupy increased leisure, as 
by continuing education ! 

Our population will be a mobile 
one—with one out of four—more 
than 50 million—Americans chang- 
ing their address every year by 1970. 
Think what that means to insurance 
people. The suburban areas will con- 
tinue to grow, creating more demand 
for convenience and service shop- 
ping, and an even greater depend- 
ence on the family car or cars. The 
growth in income, particularly in the 
$7,500-and-over group will bring a 
widening range of discretionary 
spending, with a range of spending 
options so great that there will no 
longer be merely a question of this 
purchase or that purchase, but of 
choosing a whole new style of life 
(including education). The market 
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of the Sixties will be characterized 
by diversity, not uniformity. It will 
be dominated by taste, not necessity. 
Signs of a rising sophisticated urge 
for “the better things in life” are 
already developing, with 15 million 
Americans spending part of their 
time in painting, drawing and sculp- 
toring, with Americans buying twice 
as many books in a year than they 
did ten years ago, with double the 
pre-war number of amateur musi- 
cians today, and with nearly nine 
million adults enrolled in after-hours 
study programs. 

One basic reason for the marked 
upgrading of taste is the increasing 
professionalization of the work force. 
Another strong factor is the trend 
toward higher educational levels. 
Formal education leads to better 
taste. 

Our economy has developed a kind 
of vital circle. The increasing appli- 
cation of science in production de- 
mands special knowledge and skilled 
techniques. It produces prosperity 
and leisure for those who meet its 
needs. In turn, well-paid and well- 
educated citizens with time on their 
hands provide us, for the first time 
in our history, with a sophisticated 
mass market. 


New Sales Methods 


We must realize that a better- 
educated, better-informed public, 
will not be patient with the old ways 
of doing things. The sales methods 
of yesterday are obsolete. The pub- 
lic wants convenience, simplicity and 
economy. The public will insist on 
these features in insurance as well 
as in packaged foods, push button 
TV sets, and vacation travel. If we 
do not provide these features, Ameri- 
can ingenuity will find other ways 
to distribute risk. 

To deliver these features to policy- 
holders we must begin by initiating 
advanced methods in our operations. 
For us in the insurance business, 
this means coping with the complexi- 
ties and technicalities of package 
underwriting, commanding the use- 
fulness of automation, and adapting 
ourselves to the needs of a more 
demanding and knowledgeable pub- 
lic. This continuous “tooling up” 
requires continuous internal educa- 
tion. 

Education is the foundation of our 
growth. Education holds the key to 

(Continued on page 58) 
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... any insurance company can have is a loyal local agency “family.” In this, 
PLM is especially fortunate. We are proud of the men—and women—who 
represent us before the public. They are helping to build, day by day through 
the years, PLM’s image and its reputation. We, in turn, strive to serve and 
support them loyally and well. It seems to be paying off for both of us. We 
believe you would be happy in the PLM agency family. Why not write us. 
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PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
PLM Building ¢ Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Branch Offices in New York, Los Angeles, Charlotte, N.C. 
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No Stone Unturned 


Yes, sir! ... when Atlanta-based Insurance Under- 
writers, Inc. of Georgia digs for new business they 
go at it in a very thorough fashion. Literally, 
leaving no stone unturned. But, only figuratively, 
on the scale indicated above. 


Actually, Dave Henritze, President (left) and Jack 
Chancey, Vice President of Insurance Under- 
writers, Inc. are looking over a new construction 
site . . . one of many in the Southeast which is 
Standard Accident-bonded through their agency. 
They specialize in the handling of contractors’ 
insurance and bonding requirements and, in the 
opinion of these specialists, ‘Standard Accident 
is second to none in its understanding and ability 
to serve agents like ourselves on contractors’ 
insurance and bonds.” 


In addition to their “‘long suit,” Insurance Under- 
writers, Inc. has . . . with the same alert agressive- 
ness and thoroughness . . . built a substantial 


meant 
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premium volume in all other lines of insurance, 
including life. And, today, just nine years after 
opening their doors, the agency is well established, 
widely known and respected throughout the 
Southwest. 


Throughout the agency, Standard Accident is well 
established, widely known and respected. For 
Dave Henritze states,“‘We recommend, without 
reservations, the progressiveness and efficiency of 
Standard in the handling of a modern day inde- 
pendent insurance agent’s problems.” 
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GEORGE BUGBEE 
President 
Health Information Foundation 


‘ee ECONOMIC CHALLENGES of 
illness, disability and rehabilita- 
tion present some of the most crucial 
problems of medical care today. 
They are considered crucial because 
of a vastly increased use of medical 
care which has led to continuous 
criticism of whether the resulting in- 
creased expenditures are justified. 
In fact, this crescendo of criticism 
could result in controls which would 
severely limit needed increases in 
expenditure if people are to have all 
of the medical care they need. Con- 
trols can be of various kinds, but 
would more likely involve a great 
extension of government power in 
the health field. Further, controls 


are inevitably arbitrary, bringing re- 
duction either in quantity or quality 
of service. The challenge, then, is to 
maintain the needed flow of money in 


the face of mounting criticisms 
within the framework of voluntary 
health insurance. There is danger 
that the only criterion is cost, with 
little or no knowledge of what is en- 
tailed in an adequate health program. 


And the criticisms are difficult to 
evaluate and answer for many rea- 
sons. To begin with, we have dif- 
ficulty in precisely defining optimum 
medical care and are continually hav- 
ing to upgrade our definition of re- 
habilitation of those with disabilities. 
Methods of treatment are constantly 
moving forward as a result of ad- 
vances in surgery, new drugs and 
improved facilities ; areas of medical 
concern are changing as the risks of 
infancy and childhood diminish and 
are overshadowed among our pop- 
ulation by the degenerative diseases 
of increasingly attainable old age; 
and the units of medical service are 
no longer what they were a scant 
generation ago—whether we are con- 
sidering a stay in the hospital or a 
visit to the physician’s office. We 
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Disability Control 


could go on—but the point is that 
the public has difficulty in under- 
standing how medical care has 
changed and how much the change 
has affected medical costs. 

I would like to review briefly some 
of the facts and issues at hand and 
to indicate the economic trends al- 
ready manifest. We can begin by 
pointing out once again that the 
United States has the highest aver- 
age income of any country in the 
world. Further, there is great prom- 
ise that personal income will continue 
to grow at the same tremendous rate 
that we have seen in recent years. 
Economists say the increase will con- 
tinue to be well distributed among 
the population. 

Without question, this country also 
has the finest medical establishment 
in the world. The demand for med- 
ical services by our people is high, 
and medical care—like personal in- 
come—is being increasingly well dis- 
tributed throughout the population. 

In spite of these trends and great 
accomplishments, and they are in- 
deed great, the best method of organ- 
izing and financing personal health 
services in this country is still an 
issue for searching public debate. 
The challenge before the health field 
lies, then, in assisting the public to 
make this decision in its best interest. 

Personal and family income have 
increased greatly. The average gross 
income per family last year exceeded 
$6,000, compared with an income 
measured in comparable dollars just 
under $4,000 in 1929. These meas- 
ures of our abundance bear directly, 
of course, on the funds available for 
the purchase of medical care. In our 
free market economy where such 
funds are available, public decision 
as to what is a worthwhile expendi- 
ture and what isn’t very much con- 
trols the flow of money for any given 
goods or service. Economists who 
try to predict the market of the fu- 
ture continually stress that the much 
higher personal income levels pro- 


vide families with increasingly more 
money for discretionary spending. 
The so-called discretionary funds, in 
fact, have increased in greater pro- 
portion than total income. In other 
words, there has been—and con- 
tinues to be—a greater increase in 
the amount of money which families 
have beyond what they need for basic 
necessities. Just as the family mar- 
ket basket includes more steak and 
fewer potatoes than in years past, so 
a significant portion of medical ex- 
penditure is in the discretionary cate- 
gory, going beyond basic emergency 
and life-saving necessities to ex- 
penditures that bring greater comfort 
and added reassurance. The demand 
of the public for more frequent ad- 
mission to hospitals, the increased 
use of private rooms, the demands 
for medications and treatment for 
what once would have been con- 
sidered unavoidable disabilities, all 
represent the public’s decision to 
have optimum care. 


Upsurge in Income 


This is a result of the upsurge in 
national income, and in our free 
economy, increased demand for med- 
ical services is very much a measure 
of the importance people attach to 
medical care and their desire to have 
the ultimate that is available. 
ernment at all levels, business, and 
philanthropy combined spend about 
$5¥ billion a year in providing med- 
ical care, but personal consumption 
expenditures now total another $16 
billion. The total of $21% billion 
impressively contrasts with the esti- 
mated $3 billion spent in 1929. 
Measured in expenditures per person 
and in comparable dollars, the aver- 
age American currently is spending 
twice as much for the whole range of 
medical services as he did in 1929. 
In fact, while medical expenditures 
constituted but 3.8% of personal 
consumption expenditures in 1929, 
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they now constitute 5.5% of a much 
higher level of economy. These are 
substantially increased annual invest- 
ments by the public, and if there 
seems to be greater need for per- 
sonal expenditure to make medical 
care universally available at levels 
now demanded by most people, we 
can take satisfaction in the public’s 
willingness to meet that issue on the 
basis of past experience. At the same 
time, we can readily understand why 
these changes in magnitude of ex- 
penditure have generated criticisms, 
justifiable or not. 


Voluntary Insurance 


Voluntary health insurance has 
greatly assisted the public in paying 
for the necessities and amenities of 
medical services, and this growth 
provides one of the most encourag- 
ing aspects in improving distribu- 
tion of care. It is still amazing to 
many of us who tried to evaluate the 
potential of such insurance during 
its infancy twenty-five years ago to 
find that today 70% of our total 
population is enrolled—and as much 
as 90% in industrial areas. Alto- 
gether about 124 million Americans 
are paying for some portion of their 
total medical expenses through vol- 
untary health insurance. 

Enrollment figures, however, re- 
veal only part of the story. One of 
the most encouraging aspects of vol- 
untary health insurance is that the 
range of benefits as measured in dol- 
lars paid has increased even more 
rapidly than enrollment. Of the $16 
billion constituting personal con- 
sumption expenditures for medical 
care, over four billion, or 25%, are 
derived through insurance covering 
enrollees primarily for hospital costs 
and for physician services in the hos- 
pital. 

The affluence of our society cou- 
pled with the assistance of voluntary 
health insurance has permitted a far 
more equitable distribution of med- 
ical care throughout the population. 
This can be measured in various 
ways. For example, the rate of hos- 
pitalization has become very even for 
all segments of the population when 
classified by personal income. Visits 
to physicians also reflect this equal- 
ization of the use of medical care. 


The study of the Commission on the 
Costs of Medical Care conducted 
thirty years ago showed that the av- 
erage person in this country made 
two and one-half visits to a doctor 
each year; various current studies, 
including the National Health Sur- 
vey, show that this number of visits 
has since doubled. Even more tell- 
ing is the fact that while in the early 
30’s persons with incomes of $5,000 
or more made half again as many 
visits to physicians as did those in 
lower income categories, recent fig- 
ures show little variation in physi- 
cian visits between the lowest income 
group and the highest. 

This broader distribution of med- 
ical care throughout the population 
is a source of great satisfaction. In 
addition, much has been accom- 
plished in making services and facil- 
ities available countrywide. Yet in 
the face of these developments, there 
is a crescendo of public criticisms 
aimed at the economics of medical 
care. These criticisms focus on the 
rising cost of service, the possible 
over-use of services, the degree of 
protection provided by voluntary 
health insurance, the quality of serv- 
ice and the number of physicians, 
nurses, and hospitals. These are not 
casual criticisms ; they are all aspects 
of the economic challenge. I should 
like to comment briefly on each of 
them. 


Need for Information 


I believe there are facts about each 
area of concern that need to be well 
understood by those in the health 
field in order that corrective action 
may be taken as indicated. Further, 
the public needs to be informed in 
an orderly fashion of the facts that 
explain and justify the points being 
criticized. Incidentally, as we ex- 
amine these criticisms, it is well to 
bear in mind that many of them were 
more pertinent in years when large 
portions of the public had incomes at 
subsistence level. Then they were 
related to providing a minimum floor 
of basic medical services—a need 
quite different from the problems 
prevailing today. 

There has been sharp criticism of 
the increase in unit costs of every 
component of medical care—of the 
cost of physicians’ services, hospital 
care, drugs and related services. Yet, 
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examination of the medical care com- 
ponent of the Consumer Price Index 
maintained by the United States Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics raises grave 
doubt as to whether medical care 
costs warrant the criticisms directed 
at them. In the past twenty years, 
the cost of all items that make up the 
family budget has increased about 
100%. Physicians’ fees, on the other 
hand, have increased somewhat less, 
and drug prices have increased by a 
much smaller percentage. It is true 
that the cost of hospital care has in- 
creased a worrisome 300%. But in 
combining all medical care compo- 
nents we find that unit costs for the 
family have increased slightly less 
than the total for all cost of living 
items. 


Improved Services 


There is a major limitation to 
comparing price indexes. For one 
thing, such indexes can hardly re- 
flect the revolution in medical care 
we have seen in the past twenty years 
or, for instance, give any measure of 
the value of the antibiotics developed 
during the period. In other words, 
price indexes do not show improve- 
ment in the quality of services, nor 
can they truly measure such changes 
as form or frequency or efficacy of 
treatment. But even if we could 
momentarily disregard such ad- 


vances, the price index could hardly 


validate criticism of medical care 
prices. The truth is probably diffi- 
cult for the public to understand. 
Unit prices seem not to have in- 
creased excessively, and this is 


important. Just as the electrical in- 16) f n : Reset a dynamic new Disability Division. From this 
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newer services that explain much of the Nation with headquarters in the West. @ Why not strengthen your 
the change in total expenditure. As | | ¢ateer and earning power? Get in now on the ground floor by writing to 


we have seen, that total has gone up : ; Seton he 
materially and for very good reasons, our Home Office for more information about the new Disability Division. 
but these reasons do not seem to be For o with ThA ‘ 
Strength e Fund of Experience. 

clear to many people. An important g0 , 
explanation of added expenditure by 
the public is more units of service— 
more visits to doctors, more admis- 
sions to hospitals and more drugs Pe 
consumed. f SR to _ HOME OFFICE: 3333 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
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WE DON’T 
BELIEVE IN 
RIDING 
2 HORSES 


... that’s why our facilities are available 
only to Financial Institutions and 
Insurance Agents who handle such business. 
In the interest of plain, common 

“horse sense,” we do not solicit or extend 
Agency Contracts to automobile, 

mobile home or small boat dealers who 

are not self-financing. 


The American Plan Corporation, 

specialists in the field of Consumer Credit 

Insurance, has pioneered in the creation 

of simple insurance packages constructed to fit coverages so necessary to sound lending 
the dimensions of the particular Financial practices—Errors and Omissions, Single 
Institution and Insurance Agency. Interest and Dealer Wholesale Insurance. 


Our package plans include Physical Damage Our varied programs, each of which is 
coverages and Credit Life and Disability supported by our technical skills and 
Insurance related to the financing of statistical services, have been installed and 
automobiles, mobile homes and small boats, acclaimed by Lenders throughout the 

and our program includes all of the protective United States and Canada. 


THE 
Without any obligation what- e 
soever on your part, we will be Americ an Plan 
pleased, upon request, to ana- 
lyze your insurance program. 
CORPORATION 
—AMERICAN SS The World’s Largest Management Corporation 


PLAN Specializing in Consumer Credit Insurance for Financial Institutions 


MARK M. HART, PRESIDENT, 99 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. © OXFORD 7-1545 
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PAPER SHREDDER 


A new Auto-Shred office shredding ma- 
chine has been designed by Industrial 
Shredder & Cutter Co. as a practical and 
inexpensive solution to the problem of con- 
fidential but obsolete records. The Auto- 
Shred is compact, just slightly larger than 
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office efficiency 


an electric typewriter and weighs only 70 
pounds. The case-hardened steel slitters 
are completely enclosed and are driven by 
a one-third horsepower motor through fiber 
gears and rubber belts. This drive, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, provides 
virtually noiseless operation. 

An important feature, the manufacturer 
states, is the exclusive automatic feed hop- 
per which eliminates constant hand feed- 
ing. Up to 100 sheets of loose papers, 
cards, tickets, etc. can be stacked in the 
hopper for automatic feeding. For stapled, 
pinned or folded papers there is a sepa- 
rate gravity hand feed which operates 
simultaneously with the automatic feed. 
Obsolete or confidential papers to be de- 
stroyed are shredded beyond reconstruction 
into 4%” strips. Clips and pins are sliced 
without damage to cutter. An attractive, 
durable fiberglass case completely encloses 
the AutoShred mechanism. The Auto- 
Shred can be operated on a desk or table, 
or on a matching stand containing a waste 
bin offered by the manufacturer as an 
accessory. 


VERSATILE COPIER 


An office copying machine which will 
reproduce from any type of original regard- 
less of color, such as pen or pencil copy, 
blueprints, and hectograph copies, has 
been introduced by Royal McBee Corpora- 
tion. 

This equipment, the Royal Royfax Office- 
Copier, reproduces by the light diffusion 
process at a rate of up to one hundred or 
more copies an hour from as many different 
originals. 

A complete line of operating accessories 
for the equipment, as well as the necessary 
Royfax reproduction papers, has also been 
introduced at the same time. The equip- 
ment is initially being introduced in ten 
major cities. 


10-KEY CALCULATOR 


Bohn Duplicator Co. has announced a 
new model of the Bohn Contex Calculator 
with division now more automatic than it 
had been heretofore. The Bohn Contex is 
a 10-key machine that adds, subtracts, 
multiplies and divides. While the Contex is 
manually operated it has no handle. Its 
actuating bar, depressed with the palm of 
the hand, operates like the motor bar on 
electric machines. 

This patented actuating principle enables 
the Bohn Contex to attain speeds said to 
equal or exceed those of electric machines. 
The Contex has a capacity of ten digits 
entered, eleven total. Standard 10-key 
operation is used. Sub-totals are shown at 
every step, and subtraction is direct. 


REDUCES NOISE 


Efficiency experts attribute a large pro- 
portion of office employee errors to fatigue 
caused by the noise of office machines. 
Here’s a typewriter pad specifically de- 
signed by Ace Lite Step Company to reduce 
both noise and vibration and, thereby, 
reduce typist errors resulting from noise 
fatigue and finger fatigue. Since the type- 
writer can't “walk” over its surface, it 
also saves the typewriter from a calamitous 
fall. The pad consists of a 4%” corrugated 
rubber top wedded to a %” sponge rubber 
base. The waffle design of the base pro- 
vides a suction grip which makes it slip 
proof. The hundreds of springy air pockets 
in the base deaden the noise and also 
serve as shock absorbers which prolong 
the life of the typewriter. 
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MICROFILM 
SHRINKS 
TIME 


i1E PHOENIX OF HARTFORD In- 
poorer Companies Group is 
“shrinking” the distance between its 
home offices in Hartford and its 
branches in Toronto and Montreal, 
Canada. The shrinkage—in time and 
expense, if not in actual miles—has 
been brought about by the installa- 
tion of a fast new method of report- 
ing business activity at the branches 
to the Hartford headquarters. 


Film Mailed 


It is called the Recordak Method 
of Microfilm Reporting, and it was 
developed by the Recordak Corpo- 
ration, a subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak. Phoenix officials, convinced 
of the method’s speed and accuracy 
after a six-month trial, have ex- 


K. A. Magnuson, in charge of Recordak 
operations at Phoenix, points out ease of 
mailing films in contrast to bulky cards. 
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Roll of Recordak microfilm is quickly and easily inserted in Recordak projector and 
dials are used to focus and position the “Daily Report." 


tended it to their Chicago branch 
office. 

The various documents the home 
office needs to keep up to the minute 
on its business afield are inexpens 
ively microfilmed at the branch of- 
fices, and the microfilm mailed to 
Hartford. Here, data from the doc- 
uments are keypunched on IBM 
cards for electronic tabulation. If the 
IBM cards were punched directly 
from the documents at the branch 


Mrs. Wanita Laviero, in this operation, is 


shown punching information from the Re- 
cordak projector onto IBM cards. 


offices the cards would have to be 
sent by air mail to the home office. 

According to K. Arne Magnuson, 
executive superintendent of research 
and methods at Phoenix, the old 
method tied up these essential doc- 
uments for as long as four days. 
“Now 


leased 


these documents can be re- 
much earlier—in 24 to 48 
hours,” Magnuson says, “and in the 
insurance business time can be most 
important.” 


Transfer of Data 


While the policies issued by the 
branch office rarely travel to Hart- 
ford, the information they contain 
has to. While this transfer of data 
takes place, the policies themselves 
are not immediately available to the 
branch office if a claim is made. 
With the Recordak system, the data 
make the trip to Hartford in less 
than half the time, and also for less 
money. There is a considerable sav- 
ing postage between mailing a two- 
hundred-foot roll of microfilm and 
the 12,000 IBM cards it represents. 

The method has also registered 
a good score in cutting down human 

(Cont 


nued on page ‘52) 
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GUY FERGASON 


How to Increase Office Productivity 


i te AMERICAN MANAGEMENT 
Association published a very in- 
teresting pamphlet in their Office 
Management Series (#140) en- 
titled, “Controlling Office Produc- 
tion.” In the section on “Where 
and How to Save Clerical Costs” by 
Mr. Ralph A. Martin, Controller, 
The Standard Oil Company (Ohio), 
there is a list of available tools for 
achieving clerical cost savings— 


Sound organization. 
Mechanization. 
. Job evaluation. 
Regular merit reviews. 
Employee selection, training, 
morale. 
6. Good working conditions. 
7. Methods analysis. 
8. Work simplification. 
9. Work measurement. 
10. Record retention and filing. 
11. Control of forms and reports. 
(Note—Three items were omitted 
from the list as not being applicable 
to the areas covered in our article; 
Fergason. ) 


This list in effect sets the stage for 
any program of increased office pro- 
ductivity which is achieved by the 
improvement of those factors which 
affect production. No lasting in- 
crease in productivity will result 
from the increase in speed and effort 
in performance. The old-fashioned 
efficiency expert depended to a large 
degree on the speed-up method 
rather than the simplification of tech- 
niques. 


There is always a need for sound 
organization which in summary in- 
cludes such obvious factors as: 

(a) Define each position and its re- 
lationships to other positions ; 
(b) Direct and defined supervision 
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should be established for all jobs. 
Employees should not work in a 
“management vacuum” ; 

(c) No person should have more 
than one immediate boss; 

(d) Each person should know for 
what they are responsible and should 
be held accountable for the success- 
full completion of all tasks. 

These are but a few of the more 
than a dozen principles of organiza- 
tion which when wrapped-up tend 
to make the organization relation- 
ships more definite and precise. In 
an efficient organization each person 
knows what he is supposed to do 
and does it. 


Era of Mechanization 


We are going into an era of mech- 
anization which will run through the 
1960’s. The advancement of machine 
application of the past few years is 
but a prelude to the next decade. 
There are several reasons for the in- 
creased application of machines to 
office tasks—first, the increasing 
wage pattern makes work simplifica- 
tion a necessity ; second, the increas- 
ing demand for operating informa- 
tion and statistics requires a machine 
(vs. manual operation) that can 
carry multiple operations at great 
speed and in large volume; third, 
fewer persons in the teen age group 
are preparing for office careers—in- 
stead they are either going into pro- 
fessional careers or into blue collar 
occupations ; last, the demand for all 
classifications of clerical personnel is 
outrunning the supply. 

Office machines fall into two gen- 
eral classes—one class is used to aug- 
ment or facilitate manual labor and 
thereby increase productivity. For 
example, such machines as_type- 


writers, check protectors (check 
writers), adding and calculating ma- 
chines, collators, sorting devices, 
stapling and paper punch machines, 
and postage meter machines are used 
to assist in handling clerical work. 

The other class of machines is used 
in place of manual operations—i.e., 
it replaces manual operations. Ex- 
amples of manual operations which 
can be done by machine are : posting, 
classifying, comparing, totaling, ex- 
tending, and analyzing. This class of 
machines varies in complexity and 
capacity so that almost any volumet- 
ric load can be handled once the 
“break-point” has been reached. Dic- 
tating machines, billing, posting and 
bookkeeping machines, copying ma- 
chines, addressing machines, dupli- 
cating machines, the punched card 
type of integrated machines, and the 
electronic data processing machines 
are examples of the so-called labor 
saving machines, 


Must See Need 


Management must see a need as 
well as have an active desire to in- 
crease office productivity and de- 
crease costs, or else the preliminary 
studies which attend mechanization 
will lack purpose and will be super- 
ficial. One does not buy an office 
machine on impulse, nor base the de- 
cision on personal opinion. Most 
machines are purchased to fit the 
system which has been developed 
through research and analysis of all 
tasks. 

Job evaluation is nothing more 
than a systematic (i.e., organized) 
approach to the determination of the 
value of the work to be performed. 
To perform a satisfactory volume of 
work, the employee must possess cer- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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IBM RAMAC® 


Writes, rates and codes 3 policies a minute. . . then 
supplies vital management information as a bonus 


Selected Risks Insurance Company justifies the rental 
cost of the RAMAC 305 in two and a half hours of op- 
eration per day. In addition, RAMAC compiles vital 
statistics and end-of-month reports that can be made 
available from the system in a matter of minutes. 

A year ago, Selected Risks Insurance Co. of Branch- 
ville, N. J., installed an IBM RAMAC 305 to help handle 
the twelve and a half million dollars of fire and casu- 
alty insurance premium volume it writes annually. 

With RAMAC, Selected Risks has been able to mech- 
anize rating and coding. RAMAC writes, rates and 
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codes one- and two-car policies at the rate of three a 
minute, accomplishing 40 man-hours’ work in a single 
hour. In addition, RAMAC supplies complete analyses 
of coverage written and of agents’ production. Agents’ 
monthly statements are now sent out a week earlier 
than was possible before. 


Selected Risks can double in size and still utilize its 
present RAMAC installation. This flexibility is still an- 
other benefit of IBM Balanced Data Processing—com- 
patible systems supported by complete planning, 
education and engineering services. For full informa- 
tion on RAMAC for your operation, call your local IBM 
representative. Like other IBM Data Processing equip- 
ment, RAMAC may be purchased or leased. 


BALANCED DATA PROCESSING IBM 
La, 4 
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booklets 


P-395—Computerese Dictionary 


Are you man or mouse when conversations 
turn to computers? Aware of the baffling 
technical jargon surrounding ‘electronic 
brains," this pocket-size twenty-two-page 
glossary has been published to make com- 
puter language more intelligible to the lay- 
man. Called "Do You Talk ‘Computerese'?" 
it defines some eighty-two terms which the 
instrument producer's own engineers have 
helped to create in building industrial process 
computers. The booklet explains how a proc- 
ess control computer functions, but you'll 
need the dictionary to understand it. Mne- 
monic code, for instance, is a list of com- 
puter instructions written in a form which can 
be remembered easily by the persons who 
program them. A binary coded decimal, 
the glossary explains, is a system of repre- 
senting decimal numbers, while a binary 
scale is a numbering system whose simplicity 
makes it ideal for computers. Radix is simply 
the numbering system's base. 


P-396—Keys to Better Business 


A complete line of numerous calculating 
and adding machines is explained in this 
booklet entitled "Your Keys to Better Busi- 
ness,’ copies of which are available on re- 
quest. The booklet also tells the story of the 
company which prepared it for, as a pro- 
logue states, “just as the cumbersomely 
equipped business office of ‘1918’ devel- 
oped into the up-to-date time and labor 
saving equipped office of ‘today'—so has 
the original one model machine matured to 
the complete line of modern business ma- 
chines." 


P-397—Planning Kit 


There is now available a new planning kit 
for data processing departments. The kit 
consists of an attractive modern folder en- 
closing a scaled planning grid, and a com- 
plete series of pressure sensitive templates. 
The templates include both data processing 
machines and auxiliary equipment. All are 
to scale. The templates are so easy to pick 
up and put down that a neat, finished plan 
is accomplished readily, even with a norma! 
amount of trial and error. It can then be 
photostated, Xeroxed, or reproduced by 
other means. 
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tain skills. If the work requires very 
little special skill and, therefore, can 
be learned in a short period of time, 
it follows that the pay rate will not 
be very high. Conversely, if the job 
requires specialized knowledge, skill, 
and experience, the rate of pay obvi- 
ously must be increased. Add other 
qualities to the skill requirement and 
the rate moves still higher. If one 
needs an employee who is personable 
and can work under pressure, pos- 
sesses initiative, presents a good ap- 
pearance, and has potential qualities 
of development—one must pay the 
price in the labor market place for 
these qualities much the same as one 
pays for any superior commodity— 
material or human. 


Three Lessons 


From this rather brief sketch of 
job evaluation, there are three les- 
sons to be learned: 


1. Balance the specifications of an in- 
cumbent (or applicant) with the re- 
quirements (of a job) for perform- 
ance—hire neither below nor above 
the qualification levels which are re- 
quired by each job. Low salaries for 
inferior ability present no bargains; 
neither is it good business to buy and 
pay for qualities which are not going 
to be used in job performance. 
2. The rates paid by any one com- 
pany must be comparable with those 
rates paid in the area and in the 
industry. The variations in rates 
between companies must be recon- 
cilable and should depend on the 
variation in the specifications, the 
working conditions and job stand- 
ards for performance. 
3. That the employee can actually 
increase the value of a job (and, 
therefore, his own value) by per- 
forming at a rate higher than was 
anticipated when the job rate was 
established. It must also follow that 
the employee may degrade the job’s 
value through non-performance or 
by poor quality of performance. 
“Salary” as such is a combination of 
(1) the value of the work and (2) 
the value of the employee—both 
combine to establish the rated pay at 
any given time. 

The observations about job evalu- 
ation lead to the next area of analysis 


—i.e., merit reviews. Employees are 
dynamic in that they change in re- 
spect to ability, attitude, capacity, 
knowledge and _ physical ability. 
When rates are established, there is 
the assumption that the employees 
will do a certain amount of work of 
a quality that makes the work useful. 
Rates, therefore, are prospective. In- 
creases in salary are given because 
an employee has demonstrated his 
ability to satisfactorily perform. Ob- 
serve that the increases which apply 
to the future are based on past per- 
formance records. There is no guar- 
antee that meritorious performance 
will continue. It, therefore, appears 
most logical that management’s only 
safeguard is to periodically rate the 
employee to determine if perform- 
ance value and salary are in balance. 
It can be said without exaggeration 
that some employees depend almost 
entirely on one or two extraordinary 
contributions which are not repeated, 
but which continue to carry a finan- 
cial reward. 

The employee’s value is a continu- 
ing relationship that requires pe- 
riodic appraisal as a safeguard both 
to the employees and management. 
The employees need the assurance 
that outstanding and continuous per- 
formance is being recognized. Man- 
agement needs the protection from 
over-valuation of the jobs. Merit re- 
views and rewards serve as an in- 
centive to productivity. 


Selection and Training 


The conduct of a business enter- 
prise is a planned and controlled re- 
lationship between men, methods, 
machines, and materials. Only the 
human factor is variable. Methods 
change only when variations are per- 
mitted. Machines perform in exactly 
the area for which they were con- 
structed and are used. Materials 
(forms, records and reports) do not 
change their characteristics, and they 
increase or decrease in effectiveness 
only to the degree that they are either 
used or ignored. Men (employees) 
are the variable. Selection proce- 
dures, therefore, assume a conscious 
effort to screen the applicants in 
terms of the qualities needed for per- 
formance. 

Screening can be done by (1) di- 
agnostic interviewing in which the 

(Continued on page 36) 
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The new XeroX 914 Office Copier does 
not require expensive sensitized paper, 
or intermediate film negative, or liquid 
chemicals. It copies directly onto stand- 
ard office paper (plain or colored), 
your own letterhead, or card stock. Up 
to six copies per minute! 


Easiest of all office copiers to operate 
for multiple copies or just one. Simply 
place original document face down on 
the scanning glass, select the number of 
copies you want, and push “Print” 
button. Anyone can make perfect copies 
every time on the XeroX 914 Copier. 


makes copes 


ja on ordinary 


| paper 
ry 





There are no exposure adjustments to 
make with the XeroX 914 Office Copier 
and, therefore, no waste of materials 
(the biggest cost item in conventional 
office copying). Each copy, every copy 
of the original is a perfect copy. The 
last copy is as good as the first. 


About 1¢ per copy for supplies. If you 


now spend $50 to $100 per month for 


copying supplies, you can’t afford to be 


without the new XeroX 914 Copier 
Supplies cost about 1¢ per copy, the 
machine is available without capital in- 
vestment on a unique pay-as-you-use 
plan starting at $95 a month 


Copies everything—never misses a 
color! A letter, invoice, statement, con- 
tract—anything written, typed, printed, 
stamped or drawn can be copied on the 
new XeroX 914...even pages in a 
thick bound book. Copies all colors, 
even reds and blues, with sharp black- 
on-white fidelity. 


For complete information about this 
remarkably fast, inexpensive method of 
copying, write HaLtom Xerox INc., 
9X-121 Haloid St., Rochester 3, New 
York. Offices in principal U.S. and 
Canadian cities 

Overseas: HALOI D 
Rank-Xerox 


Ltd., London. x Ee R oO X: 


NEW XEROX 914 


OFFICE COPIER 
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personal, educational and vocational 
background of each applicant is ana- 
lyzed; (2) by aptitude testing in 
which a quantitative analysis is made 
of acquired knowledge (experience 
and education), temperament, men- 
tal alertness, and practical judgment ; 
(3) by delegating the recruitment 
and screening to a professional em- 
ployment counselor who performs a 
valuable service for a fee. 

Training is the name given to the 
procedure by which management 
shortens the learning span of the 
employee and, therefore, hastens the 
day at which the employee attains 
maximum efficiency through 
knowledge. Take an ordinary and 
average clerical carrying a 
monthly rate of $450.00 (example 
only). The employee can learn the 
job by the absorption of information 
by exposure to job details and repeti- 
tion of performance—this will re- 
quire as much as six months time 
during which the employee is not 
earning his salary. Expressed in 
tangible terms, the cost of “learning”’ 
will be about as follows: 


job 


job 


Month Rate 

450.00 
450.00 
450.00 
450.00 
450.00 
450.00 


Ist 
2nd 
3rd 
4th 
5th 
6th 
Totals $2,700.00 
Furthering the example, if man- 
agement had analyzed each job, pre- 
pared an operating manual, and 
trained the employee for one week 
by directed effort, he would have 
attained maximum efficiency by the 
end of the first month—probably at 
a learning cost of about $200 (work 
paid for and not performed) and a 
training cost (cost of training aids) 
which would not exceed $100 per 
new employee. 


Measurable Costs 


Our purpose is to demonstrate that 
learning without directed training 
costs more than organized training 
which produces results primarily in 
the time saved between the first day 
of employment and the day on which 
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% of Efficiency 


job knowledge permits total per- 
formance. Because training costs are 
measurable and learning costs are 
buried in work paid for but not de- 
livered (therefore, they are not meas- 
urable), management may be re- 
luctant to establish organized train- 
ing programs. 


Working Conditions 


Working conditions which refer 
to both the physical and psychologi- 
cal aspects of the working place have 
their effect on productivity. The 
principal effect is related to attitude. 
Clean offices, eye-appealing colors 
(decorations), good light, tempera- 
ture control, absence of noise (out- 
side noises ) have a direct bearing on 
productivity. On end of the 
spectrum where we find excellent 
working conditions and _ location, 
there is an absence of the factors 
which annoy employees and detract 
from performance. As the working 
conditions decrease in quality, the 
annoyances increase, attitude be- 
comes critical, and productivity de- 
creases. Finally, at the other end 
of the spectrum, conditions can be- 


one 





Cost of Learning 


40% 
60 % 
80% 
85% 
90% 


95% 


« 450) 
x 450) 
x 450) 
x 450) 
450) 
450) 


$270.00 (60% 
180.00 (40% 
90.00 (20% 
67.50 (15% 
45.00 (10% 
22.50 ( 5% 


x 
x 


»7 5.00 





come so bad that the ability to attract 
capable applicants is affected. 

The psychological atmosphere 
deals almost exclusively with 
management's attitude toward the 
employees. Where management re- 
spects the employees, the total work- 
ing conditions are usually good. 
Where management tolerates cleri- 
cal workers merely as a “necessity 
of the business,” the improvement in 
the physical atmosphere will not 
compensate for the antagonisms that 
develop from attitudes. 

Improvement in productivity must 
depend in a large measure on the 
improvement of the means by which 
work is done. All the efforts to in- 
crease the employees’ application to 
the tasks, to reduce waste time and 


to improve the working atmosphere 
will go by the boards unless the ways 
and means of task accomplishment 
keep pace with other improvements. 
“Methods analysis” as a manage- 
ment technique gives the impression 
that unusual skills and ability are re- 
quired in order to make the analysis 
which is part of the analysis of meth- 
ods. There is nothing difficult about 
the survey. It is nothing more than 
a review of how things are being 
handled with the emphasis being 
placed on the areas of work which 
may have changed without a com- 
plimentary change in method— 
1. Does management use all of the 
reports that are being prepared ? 
2. Is management being furnished 
with up-to-date operating informa- 
tion ? 
3. How much of the data that is be- 
ing prepared in the office finally re- 
sides in the files ? 
4. How much hand posting is being 
done (i.e., manual operations ) ? 
5. Are files cleaned out periodically ? 
6. Are there regular periods of over- 
time work ? 
7. Are all reports and records posted 
currently ? 
8. Who is responsible for filing— 
one person or the entire staff ? 
9. Who is in charge of the office 
when the “boss” is away? 
10. Is there a “rules and regula- 
tions” policy manual ? 
11. Are time reports 
work) maintained ? 
12. Is there any control over the 
purchase of stationery, supplies, 
forms, postage, etc. ? 


(hours of 


13. How frequently are outside serv- 
ices used (such as letter shops, etc.) 
in order to get out the work? 

14. Are office hours being observed ? 
15. What safeguards have been es- 
tablished over the handling of re- 
ceipts (cash or checks) ? 

The real problem in methods anal- 
ysis lies in the attitude of manage- 
ment toward accepting new ideas and 
not in the techniques of the survey. 
One can be so close to a problem that 
it ceases to be a problem because of 
the acceptance of the situation as 
normal. This may become so impor- 
tant in the appraisal of office effi- 
ciency that we are using it as the 
subject of our December article. 
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Long-Range Planning 


EDWARD H. DINNEGAN 


O'Toole Associates Incorporated 


| A DISCUSSION of this type, it 
seems wise to begin with a few 
statements that will set forth defi- 
nitions and principles. This will give 
you the premise on which my re- 
marks are based. Also, it will give 
you a foundation for your own 
agreement, if you do agree with me. 
Conversely, it will give you some 
ammunition for your contrary argu- 
ments, in the event that you find 
yourself in disagreement with the 
theses that I will set forth in 
paper. 


this 


In our firm we use the term ad- 
vanced data processing so as to in- 
clude in its meaning both IDP and 
EDP. That is to say, the data proc- 
essing system may involve some type 
of electronic hardware, large or 
small; it may involve equipment no 
more advanced than 
guage machines; it may require the 
use of only conventional machines 
and equipment; or perhaps, as is 


common-lan- 


more often the case, it may require 
all of these types of machines and 
equipment in combination. 


Three to Ten Years 


This term we apply to the forward 
programming of a company’s activi- 
ties for periods from three to ten 
years beyond the date on which the 
plans are formulated. 

As we see it, any executive think- 
ing about advanced data processing 

especially if it involves the pur- 
chase or rental of heavy electronic 
hardware—cannot be disassociated 
from the company’s general forward 
planning. Quite apart from the ex- 
pense element involved, there is the 
need to consider the lines and kinds 
of business the company will be writ- 
ing in the future ; the transaction vol- 
umes that probably will result; the 
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quality and quantity of clerical, spe- 
cialist and executive manpower that 
will be needed; in some cases, the 
question of centralization or decen- 
tralization, which enters into the pic- 
ture ; the expected demand for man- 
agerial reporting and control infor- 
mation ;—and a number of other sim- 
ilar and related factors. 


Executive Direction 


Quite often, executives who have 
not had any great technical experi- 
ence in data processing techniques 
feel somewhat at a loss when en- 
tering upon considerations of this na- 
ture. But they need not feel under 
any such handicap. 

Despite the great advances that 
have taken place over the years 
from purely manual methods, to 
mechanical, and now to electronic— 
the fundamental activities involved 
in data processing remain the same. 
They concern the original receipt 
and recording of the data; the tran- 
scription of the data; and modifying 
the form in which the data is re- 
ceived at a given work station. In 
turn, those activities require certain 
operational steps: identification 
(classification) of the data ; arrange- 
ment (sorting) of the data; the per- 
formance of computations and sum- 
mations; writing down the resulting 
changes in the data; and transmit- 
ting the data, either in original or 
changed forms, between work sta- 
tions. 

The point we should like to em- 
phasize is that the application of 
electronic equipment to the work 
situation is not a purely technical 
problem. In view of the long-range 
operational implications inherent in 
such a step, we believe it is the most 
basic type of administrative decision ; 
one which well merits the careful 
consideration of the top executives 
in any company, large or small. 


The ideal method, of course, is to 
bring the executives and the techni- 
cal groups—the data processing spe- 
cialists—together in a committee that 
will guide the company in the plan- 
ning and installation of any advanced 
program of data processing upon 
which the company may decide. 

When embarking upon a consider- 
ation of an advanced data processing 
program, it is essential to stop and 
to ask ourselves a single, all-embrac- 
ing, and very basic question: (This 
question is very easy to ask, but 
quite difficult to answer.) “How 
should we proceed to organize for 
an advanced data processing pro- 
gram?” 


Thorough Review 


In our own experience, we have 
found that a thorough review, and 
maximum improvement, of a com- 
pany’s present operations is the best 
approach. For unless a company is 
basing its computer decision on the 
cold hard facts of comparative costs, 
actual data processing requirements, 
and probable future performance 
needs, it may well be that actual re- 
sults will prove to be quite dis- 
appointing. This has occurred in a 
number of cases where this type of 
careful preliminary study was not 
done in advance of the computer in- 
stallation. 

In its essentials, any effective data 
processing systems can be properly 
viewed as the coordination of all (or 
most) of the basic accounting and 
statistical work-processing activities 
and procedures within a company. 
This coordination can be, and fre- 
quently is, a rather difficult thing to 
achieve. But in analyzing the com- 
ponent parts of a data processing 
system, the tried ard true principles 
of work analysis and work simplifi- 


(Continued on page 40) 
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cation can be applied most effec- 
tively. 

Keep in mind that the basic goals 
in the establishment of an advanced 
data processing system, from an ex- 
ecutive standpoint, are those of ex- 
pense reduction and work simpli- 
fication. A corollary objective is to 
effect an expansion of the manage- 
rial control uses to which the data 
can be put. 

When companies were smaller and 
less complex than they are today, the 
handling of data (and the simplifica- 
tion of the procedures involved) was 
not too difficult a matter in terms of 
either concept or technique. But 
today we are faced with a much more 
difficult problem. There have been 
great increases in transaction vol- 
umes for one thing. Also, a variety 
of complex activities are performed 
today in the average home office. 
Hence the difficulty of achieving the 
ultimate in attainable data usage, as 
well as in operating economy and 
work simplification in the data proc- 
essing area, is greatly compounded. 

These factors of volume and com- 
plexity of data are significant enough, 
when considering ways and means to 
process the data in the modern in- 
surance office. But these are in addi- 
tion to the factors of multiple-usage 
of the same data, and of processing 
time, which must be considered. 
Also, the need to make frequent 
modification of the data is an ele- 
ment which enters into our analysis 
of this problem. 


Principal Requirements 


It is generally agreed that the fol- 
lowing are among the principal re- 
quirements for a good data process- 
ing system: (1) to use the original 
source data as effectively and as 
often as possible; (2) to use com- 
patible transmission media, so as to 
permit the widest possible use of the 
common-language technique; (3) to 
have the physical format and content 
of the various documents as much 
alike as can be arranged. 

Within the past few years we have 
noted that top executives are taking 
more personal interest and participa- 
tion in the considerations being given 
to these matters in their companies. 
And that quite frequently senior ex- 
ecutives are heading up electronic 
study committees. It seems that the 


method that most of these top execu- 
tives favor is a careful analysis of 
the over-all operations as a basic first 
step. Then, with the results of such 
analyses before them, they feel that 
they are in a position to proceed to 
a consideration of what data proc- 
essing system mav be best suited to 
the company’s present and foresee- 
able future needs. Further, the anal- 
ysis of existing systems and proce- 
dures usually will enable a company 
to effect immediate and significant 
economies in its operations. 

We believe it is sound for top ex- 
ecutives to be concerned with the 
problem. 


Ultimate Decision 


I think that you will agree that 
the ultimate decision in this regard 
should not be left solely to the sys- 
tems and procedures staff, or to data 
processing technicians. It is sufi- 
ciently important to invite the care- 
ful consideration of the top execu- 
tives themselves. 

The preliminary investigations 
and the preparation of the necessary 
reports involved must be done by 
technically qualified personnel, of 
course. But the long-range impli- 
cations are such that the ultimate 
decision should rest with the senior 
executives. 

The adoption of a unified data 
processing system usually involves 
basic changes in operating policies, 
administrative practices, organiza- 
tion and procedures. In addition, 
a major disbursement of company 
funds is required. So it seems to us 
that this is a decision which could 
or should be made only at the top 
management level. 

All or most of a company’s im- 
portant administrative operations 
must be brought under consideration 
when a major revision in data proc- 
essing methods is being contem- 
plated. When a company’s opera- 
tions are being subjected to this type 
of review, it takes the broadest type 
of executive thinking and experience 
to arrive at judgments that effec- 
tively balance over-all operating ef- 
ficiency against the needs and re- 
quirements of systems economy. 

The matter of company organiza- 
tion quite often is involved, with all 
of the attendant considerations of 
authorities, responsibilities and func- 
tional allocations. 

Generally speaking, the organiza- 
tional pattern within the insurance 


industry today is such that the nec- 
essary functions are split up into 
various areas of responsibility—un- 
derwriting (in one or more divi- 
sions ), claims, sales {iii one or more 
divisions), investment, accounting, 
etc. While coordination and control 
points exist, for the most part the 
activities within these functions are 
conducted essentially as individual 
operations within the general com- 
pany pattern, 

This functional separation derives 
in part from the historic origins of 
the business ; in part from the limita- 
tions which existed previously in 
data processing equipment; and in 
part from an evolved framework of 
organizational and administrative 
thinking with respect to what should 
be the proper functional distribution 
within the various activities. 

However, it is also true that this 
functional separation is due partly 
to some very real limitations that 
exist and which should not be dis- 
regarded; and which may at times 
prevent the full realization of maxi- 
mum “efficiency potential,” in the 
narrow and commonly accepted 
definition of this term. 

Although these functional separa- 
tions exist, there is also a constant 
flow of data between the divisions 
and departments within a company. 
This flow and interchange creates 
certain relationships and_ interde- 
pendencies. While on the surface 
these functions and activities seem 
to be quite different, many of them 
do depend to a significant degree 
upon the same data and information. 

Thus it can be seen that the vary- 
ing requirements of different depart- 
ments often can be met, in large 
measure, through the operation of 
a unified data processing system. 
Such a system will have within it 
good communications channels, and 
will be able to provide data to the 
operations at the various working 
levels within the company in a way 
that it can be most easily used. 


Usage Questions 


In making reviews of the over-all 
operations, it is necessary to include 
an analysis of the usage require 
ments of the executive and/or spe- 
cialist personnel of a company. This 
review should be made by beginning 
at the action points, and proceeding 
back to the origination points at 
which the source data was created. 





This is a critical element in the 
development of a good data process- 
ing system, despite its seeming sim- 
plicity. And it is one that cannot 
be resolved solely on the plane of 
systems application. For such ques- 
tions will arise as these: “Why does 
Vice President X need this informa- 
tion? How does he use it? Does 
he need all of it? Does he need it 
at the time that he specifies ?” 

Unless these basic questions as to 
the end usage of the data are an- 
swered correctly—from the over-all 
company viewpoint—it is not possi- 
ble to have a completely effective 
data processing system. It is, of 
course, quite possible to have entirely 
useless and costly work done with 
the greatest possible economy. This 
we have seen happen many times. 
Despite the soundness of the systems 
used to produce it, such work must 
be classified as inefficient, since the 
end result is not to the company’s 
benefit. 


Three-Stage Program 


In the light of all of the foregoing, 
we advocate, for your consideration, 
a three-stage program in the devel- 
opment of advanced data processing 
methods. We believe that a program 
such as this will afford to any com- 
pany the most effective, least expen- 
sive and most serviceable entry into 
this difficult field of advanced data 
processing. This three-stage pro- 
gram is as follows: 

1. Simplification of existing proce- 
dures, with the maximum use of con- 
ventional tabulating equipment. 

2. Introduction of IDP (common- 
language) equipment and methods. 
3. Establishment of a computer- 
based EDP program. 

In actual practice, steps (1) and 
(2) frequently are combined, at 
least in part. And even with a com- 
puter, conventional and IDP equip- 
ment still will be needed in the great 
majority of cases. 

Through such a program, Man- 
agement can realize immediately the 
benefits of increased effectiveness 
through improved systems and pro- 
cedures. At the same time important 
operating economies often are ob- 
tained without any extensive out-of- 
pocket expense. These savings in 
operating expenses can be used to 
build up a “reserve,” so to speak, 
for the inevitably substantial out- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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FACTS ABOUT BUSINESS MAIL 


HO ON EARTH could use 22,- 
879,828,252 postage stamps? 

We Americans! That’s how many 
stamps the Post Office Department 
issued in 1958—and even that tre- 
mendous figure didn’t meet our 
needs. Over sixty-one billion pieces 
of mail—316%4 per citizen—were 
sent out that same year, more mail 
than is handled by all the rest of the 
post offices of the world put together. 
Oddly enough, only sixteen billion of 
this total was business mail. 

Surprised that we keep the post- 
man so busy? It figures. What 
other nation sends letters to its 
elected representatives at such a fast 
and furious rate? A Senator is good 
for two hundred and fifty letters a 
day if he comes from a sparsely pop- 
ulated state, several times that many 
if he represents a populous state. 

Who else sends so many greeting 
cards? The number of Christmas 
cards that go astray each year—be- 
cause of mistakes in postage or ad- 
dress—is over two million! Where 
else do kids eat so much cereal—and 
accumulate so many box tops? And 
what other nation has as many di- 
verse wants—and a high enough 
standard of living—to buy and sell 
$20 billion worth of goods and serv- 
ices by mail? 


Wide Variety 


What a collection of information 
and products that $20 billion bought! 
Mail order items from blouses to 
birdseed . . . correspondence courses 
for people studying everything from 
art to algebra by mail funds 
raised by political parties, charitable 
organizations and medical research 
groups .. . national-circulation mag- 
azines, house organs and alumni bul- 
letins. 

Small businessmen find direct mail 
an effective way of advertising. So 
does the New York Stock Exchange, 
which sends out booklets explaining 
the workings of the stock market. 
So does the department store which 
sends you notice of a sale . the 
neighborhood woman’s club or 
church group announcing a picnic or 
a drama production . . . the sport- 
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ing goods manufacturer who prints 
up manuals telling people how to ski. 

In addition to studying and shop- 
ping by mail, you can also, if you 
like, sign up for surprises by mail! 
Some years back, a man who liked to 
travel got the bright idea of starting 
a gift subscription service. For a 
moderate fee, the subscriber re- 
ceives distinctive gifts from all over 
the map—and he doesn’t know in 
advance what he’s going to get. 

But though mail order is the most 
colorful aspect of business mail, it’s 
a comparatively minor part of direct 
mail operations. Most business mail 
users don’t ask for or expect return 
orders. Instead, they cast their bread 

in the form of arresting letters or 
information-packed pamphlets— 
upon the waters, and hopefully await 
the long-range returns. 

This is one reason why so many 
perfectly legitimate goods and serv- 
ices are available gratis. Few people 
know just how many things are 
available for the asking—and_ the 
postage. If they knew, the mails 
would probably be twice as crowded. 

Did you know, for instance, that 
you can get hobby books, cook- 
books, Bibles, vocational guidance 
material, oil paintings and even 
travel films free? Whether you'd 
like to learn the secrets of Chinese 
cookery, peruse The “How To” Book 
of Water Skiing or view Air Ad- 
venture to Europe, you can do so by 
writing to the appropriate organiza- 
tion. Want free atom bomb shelter 
plans? Free self-adhesive labels? 
A free lawn care magazine? You'll 
find all these bonanzas listed in a 
paperback book titled 7001 Valuable 
Things You Can Get Free. 


For the Asking 


According to this paperback, you 
can get a free pup by writing to the 
Animal Humane League or the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals—and asking for one. 
By corresponding with the National 
Park Service, you can acquire a free 
bison or elk—if you have the space 
to house it and are willing to pay 
crating and shipping costs! 


Most government gifts-by-mail 
have distinctly more practical value. 
Uncle Sam is one of the world’s big- 
gest publishers, spending upward of 
$50 million on producing and dis- 
tributing some forty-thousand dif- 
ferent books, booklets, pamphlets 
and reports a year on subjects rang- 
ing from health to home-building, 
child care to cookery, plant raising to 
photography. Many of these publi- 
cations are free; for others there’s a 
nominal charge of from five cents to 
one dollar—which you can often 
avoid by writing directly to the de- 
partment that authored it. The list 
of government publications is avail- 
able—free—by writing to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 
LX S&S. 
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More Efficient 


Christmas card or catalogue, the 
contents of your mailbox are being 
delivered by an ever-more-efficient 
postal system. In 1943 a postal-zon- 
ing system was started to speed mail 
handling and delivery. Los Angeles 
came up with helicopter mail serv- 
ice in *47, and New York talked 
back with “talking mail boxes” in 
56. Now the Post Office is becom- 
ing automated, with electronic de- 
vices giving jet-age speed to mail 
sorting and handling. Last year a 
Regulus 1 guided missile, launched 
from a submarine one-hundred miles 
off the cost of Florida, carried three- 
thousand letters to a safe landing at 
the Mayport Naval Auxiliary Air 
Station near  Jacksonville—just 
twenty-two minutes later. 


Will you someday receive post- 
cards from friends spending their 
vacation on the moon, or get circu- 
lars from the Interplanetary Mutual 


Life Insurance Association (home 
office: Mars)? It’s still too early to 
tell. Meanwhile, at the present red 
letter day, you can get mail from 
Santa Claus even if you never heard 
from the old gent before. Santa 
Claus, Indiana, is one of the 35,750 
post offices in United States terri- 
tory. 





Farmers Insurance uses Dictaphone Interview Recording 


One DICTABELT record serves as: adjustor’s report, 
company’s record and court’s evidence. 

The Farmers Insurance Company of California 
pioneered the use of voice recording for the reports 
on which claims adjustments are based. Farmers 
Insurance checked carefully before supplying its 
nation-wide staff of claims adjustors with Dicta- 
phone Time-Masters. Their report states: “The 
Time- Master delivers the highest quality of record- 
ing and reproduction of any machine tested.” In 
making their choice of the DIRS, service was im- 
portant, too, and Dictaphone with more complete 
service in more locations than any other company 
was what they wanted. 


Dictaphone’s interview recorder gave Farmers 
Insurance adjustors a small, lightweight portable, 
operable anywhere, that was the most ruggedly 
built of all the machines studied. 

And the Dictabelt record, the heart of the Time- 
Master, was especially suited to their requirements. 
Its 15-minute length covers virtually all interview 
times, costs just 4¢, is easily transcribable, mailable 
and fileable. And since it is permanent and unal- 
terable, it is admissible as evidence. 

Now, each Farmers Insurance adjustor can get } 
better statements, handle more claims more effi- 
ciently, completely and economically. 

This is tremendously important to all concerned, 
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any policy holders. 
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of-pocket expenditures that accom- 
pany the ultimate installation of an 
electronic computer. 

In this way, the company has in 
essence established a pay-as-you-go 
plan for its computer program. 

The removal of pressure for an 
immediate or short-term payout for 
the computer installation has another 
important advantage. Relieved of 
such pressure, and knowing that top 
Management is aware of the long- 
range implications in its computer 
installation, the technical group can 
proceed more confidently in the de- 
liberate application of only those op- 
erations to the computer which are 
properly subject to electronic data 
processing adaptation. 

Unless a three-stage program of 
this type is followed, poor results 
may be experienced, not only from 
the expense standpoint—but also 
from the operational standpoint as 
well. 

Unfortunately, the magnitude of 
the commitment involved in even a 
small-scale EDP installation—when 
conversion costs are considered—is 
such that there is little opportunity 
to reverse the decision should it be 
proven that the installation 
either premature or 
ceived. Consequently, duplicative 
or unnecessary expense may have to 
be incurred for a number of years in 
the future, thus extending almost 
indefinitely the payout point for the 
computer operation. 


was 


pe orly con- 


Companion Advantage 

This gradual approach to ad- 
vanced data processing that I have 
outlined has a companion advantage 
to the company’s own personnel as 
well—both clerical and executive. 

Let’s make no mistake about it, 
the changeover to electronic methods 
is not easy. This is true both with re- 
spect to the actual training, and the 
attitude-conditioning of the employ- 
ees involved. 

By achieving this transition on an 
evolutionary basis—manual to me- 
chanical; mechanical to IDP; IDP 
to EDP—the shock of change is 
cushioned. And employees become 
accustomed to working with more 
sophisticated equipment and methods 
without too great a disruption either 
in their work or personal attitudes, 
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Further, when companies organ- 
ize their data processing activities 
effectively on a combined conven- 
tional and IDP equipment basis, the 
possible savings to be achieved 
through the further step of an EDP 
installation usually are much less sig- 
nificant. Thus the objective of poten- 
tial savings is reduced, in favor of 
what we consider to be other impor- 
tant benefits. These benefits are as 
follows: 

1. More timely and more accurate 
data. 

2. Improved management planning 
and control. 

3. Consolidation of files with respect 
to the accounts of the 
agents and investments. 


insureds, 


Overemphasized 


Let me emphasize, at this point, 
that we firmly believe that a com- 
puter installation should be required 
to “earn its keep.” This is an essen- 
tial element in our thinking about 
computers. But it seems to us that 
the possible benefits of computers in 
terms of cost reduction have been 
somewhat overstated and overem- 
phasized. And that these other very 
real benefits have been understated 
and underemphasized. Especially 
when we consider that approxi- 
mately equal or even superior cost 
reductions can be achieved through 
means other than computer installa- 
tion in all but the largest of insur- 
ance companies. 

Removed from the urgent pres- 
sures to justify the installation on 
the basis of savings alone, the tech- 
nical group can work to achieve 
these additional benefits in a more 
orderly fashion. For, in the final 
analysis, the basic orientation of any 
decision to install an electronic com- 
puter should be just as much in the 
direction of how it will help the com- 
pany to make money, as well as how 
it will help the company save money. 

An approach of this kind will 
allow a company to take the time 
needed to conduct a sound research 
program. This is most important. 
As you well know, technological ad- 
vances are proceeding rapidly. And 
we in our firm look for some im- 
portant break-throughs with respect 
to costs as well. It may be that 
within the next three to five years the 
costs of electronic computers may be 
reduced to the point where they will 


be within the price range of even 
fairly small insurance companies. 

Such a “gradual” program should 
not delay unduly any company in 
its approach to advanced data proc- 
essing. For these “stages” are not 
so much an expression of time as 
they are an expression of accom- 
plishment. If pressed for a state- 
ment as to the time span, we would 
expect that the average company 
should be able to accomplish all three 
stages of this program within a 24% 
to 3 year period. 

We would recommend that an 
electronics committee be established. 
This committee should have repre- 
sentation on it from the actuarial, 
accounting, data processing, sales 
and administrative areas. In addi- 
tion to their technical and profes- 
sional specialties, the members of the 
committee should be selected on the 
basis of their over-all knowledge of 
the company’s operations. 

The committee should conduct 
sufficient preliminary research to in- 
dicate whether or not there is a 
strong probability that the company 
could benefit from the introduction 
of a computer-based EDP system. 
It may be that the committee may de- 
termine that, for the foreseeable fu- 
ture, it is unlikely that the company 
could benefit through such a system. 

However, for purposes of this il- 
lustration, we will assume that the 
committee has decided that there is 
sufficient evidence of probable benefit 
to warrant proceeding to the next 
step. 


Which Equipment? 
This next step, of course, is the 
determination of which particular 
equipment could serve the company’s 


needs. This involves the careful 
analysis of the different types of elec- 
tronic hardware which is already on 
the market, or which is likely to be 
available at a time which will be in 
accordance with the company’s own 
schedule. 

It is essential that the company be 
prepared to cooperate most closely 
with the manufacturer’s representa- 
tives at this stage of the proceedings. 
One of the best ways in which to 
approach this cooperation is for the 
company to take major segments of 
its operating procedures and describe 
the present processes in the great 
detail required to obtain the neces- 
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sary end results whatever they may 
be (summary reports, rate calcula- 
tions, etc. ). 

This information then should be 
presented to the various manufac- 
turer’s representatives. They should 
be requested to submit proposals for 
the processing of this work on their 
own equipment, without any change 
in the end products now being ob- 
tained. 

When the formal written propos- 
als have been received from the par- 
ticular manufacturers, and have been 
discussed so as to make sure that a 
thorough understanding exists on 
both sides, these proposals should be 
evaluated against a common yard- 
stick. 


Common Yardstick 


For example, let us suppose that 
the company has developed a yard- 
stick that includes five basic factors ; 
with a different number of points 
assigned to each factor ; and that the 
total maximum score possible is 150 
points. Let us assume further, that 
these five factors are as follows: 

1. Ease and flexibility of program- 
ming :—This is a paramount point, 
even though most of the systems 
today are not especially hard to pro- 
gram, particularly where automatic 
methods are being considered. How- 
ever, it is nevertheless true that pro- 
grammer training and the actual pro- 
gramming for the computer will in 
large measure determine how effec- 
tive a system will be. 

2. Cost:—This should include the 
cost of the equipment, and the ulti- 
mate savings, accumulative for a 
seven year period, on the basis of 
both the rental and lease-purchase 
option. Conversion costs must be 
taken into consideration in this re- 
gard, of course. 

Inherent capability of the elec- 
tronic hardware:—This factor 
should consider such things as input 
and output speed, tape density, etc. 
4. Utilization of machine capacity : 

‘What should be considered here 
is the amount of unutilized time on 
the machine after making allowances 
for the assigned procedures on which 
the proposals are based. Each of the 
equipment manufacturers should be 
asked to include in its recommenda- 
tions a statement showing the an- 
nual hours that are needed to per- 
form the assigned work. Then, by 
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determining the unutilized hours and 
the unutilized percentage of time on 
the machine, an estimate can be made 
as to the availability for expansion 
and growth. 
5. Manufacturer’s stability and serv- 
ice :—This factor should consider the 
manufacturing firm itself, in relation 
to the past history of its products; 
its production and plant facilities ; 
successful applications of its past 
products within the insurance field; 
the status of its present computer 
equipment; the installations that it 
presently has within the insurance 
industry, and the outstanding orders 
that are being filled from insurance 
companies; the potential for future 
development (including the compa- 
ny’s potential for remaining in the 
computer business); the program- 
ming and systems assistance that the 
manufacturer probably can extend 
both during the installation and in 
the future operation of the computer. 
3ased on the weighings that are 
assigned to each of these factors, 
for each type of equipment, it should 
be possible to arrive at a fairly ob- 
jective evaluation with respect to the 
company’s own needs and require- 
ments in relation to each type of 
equipment being considered. 

After a decision has been made 
as to which computer system is to 
be employed, the next critical phase 
of the EDP program will be at hand. 
This phase deals with the actual 
planning and installation of the com- 
puter-based system. 

One word of caution should be 
interjected at this point. This has 
to do with the all important matter 
of staff communication. The man- 
agement should keep all of the com- 
pany employees fully informed with 
regard to the progress of its elec- 
tronic considerations. Bulletins 
should be published from time to 
time advising the employees as to 
the methods being followed in the 
deliberations of the electronics com- 
mittee, and the objectives which the 
company is seeking to achieve in the 
development of its electronic pro- 
gram. Occasionally, meetings should 
be held giving the employees a first- 
hand report on what is coming, and 
the problems and difficulties that are 
being encountered. 
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It is understandable that the cler- 
ical and supervisory staff might be 
concerned about job security when 
a broad scale computer-based EDP 
system is being studied. Unless a 
special effort is made to counteract 
this understandable fear, there is the 
chance that unpleasant rumors will 
flow along the grapevine, with a 
consequent adverse effect of the 
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work operations of the company. 
It is possible that good employees 
may leave, under the mistaken im- 
pression that their services will not 
be required upon the perfection of 
the EDP installation. If it is at all 
possible to do so, Management 
should give a flat assurance that no 
one presently employed by the com- 
pany will lose his or her job because 
of the installation of the EDP sys- 
tem. 


Executive Understanding 


Also, it is most important that the 
executives at all levels be given a 
full understanding of what is en- 
tailed in the EDP system. No mat- 
ter how good a technical job may be 
done in the installation of the end 
product, the system may not be com- 
pletely successful unless it is fully 
accepted by all of the managerial 
personnel. 

A good way to counteract any 
such possibility is to hold a series of 
orientation and training meetings 
for the entire executive and specialist 
staff. These meetings can vary from 
very general explanations of com- 
puter functioning, Company objec- 
tives, probable results, etc., to very 
detailed meetings that will go into 
the precise methods of programming 
and similar matters. 

Attendance at these meetings on 
the part of individual executives will 
depend primarily upon the position 
which the executive holds in the 
organization. For example, it would 
be sufficient for the executives in the 
law department and the agency de- 
partment to attend only the general 
orientation meetings. On the other 
hand, the executives in the account- 
ing, statistical and actuarial depart- 
ments might require very extensive 
education in the computer opera- 
tions, in order to give them the 
proper understanding as to how the 
EDP system can be of maximum 
value to them in their own opera- 
tions. 

To insure maximum success in 
getting the program “on the air” 
careful attention should be given to 
all of these steps: 

1. Setting the stage 

a. Disseminate full particulars with 
respect to Management’s decision on 
the particular piece of electronic 
hardware that has been selected. 


b. Select the personnel who will di- 
rect the installation; and with their 
help choose all of the employees who 
will be responsible both for the sys- 
tem programming and for the opera- 
tion of the computer. 

c. Establish the basis for coordinat- 
ing all of the steps that will be re- 
quired to effectuate the conversion 
program. 

2. Train all of the selected person- 
nel, both within the company 
(through the assistance of the man- 
ufacturer’s representatives) and by 
having the selected personnel attend 
outside seminars and schools. 

3. Develop the system in all of its 
essential aspects, both with block 
diagrams and flow charts. Make 
certain that all of these diagrams and 
charts are validated by both the op- 
erating personnel and by the techni- 
cal personnel who will be concerned 
in the operation. 

4. Translate block diagrams and 
flow charts to machine language pro- 
grams. Time spent on the “testing” 
of the programs in the preliminary 
stages will be repaid many times 
over in the actual operations. 

5. With respect to operations train- 
ing, make sure that all of the com- 
puter personnel, and the personnel 
involved in the procedure outside of 
the data processing center, are com- 
pletely informed with respect to the 
new procedures. It is most impor- 
tant that the natural control and co- 
ordination points be isolated and 
clearly established at this stage. 

6. This step deals with the actual 
conversion procedure, including site 
preparation for the computer and the 
precise scheduling of all of the func- 
tional operations which are to be 
completed. 

7. The next phase deals with the 
pilot installations, which should pro- 
ceed on the basis of the parallel op- 
eration of both the present proce- 
dures and the new system. 

8. After all of the preceding steps 
have been completed, then the com- 
pany is ready to swing over on a 
gradual basis to the full operation of 
its assigned procedures on the com- 
puter-based system. 

Even after all of the foregoing 
steps have been successfully com- 
pleted, difficulties and inefficiencies 
can be expected during the early 
phases of the operation of the com- 

(Continued on page 52) 
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puter system. While it may be hard 
for the top executives to maintain 
this attitude, they should accept these 
difficulties as calmly as possible, se- 
cure in the knowledge that eventually 
they will be overcome. For it is 
axiomatic that in the early stages of 
any new system—whether it be man- 
ual, mechanical or electronic—that 
it will take some little time for the 
system to be accepted, understood 
and established to the point where 
it is functioning on a satisfactory 
basis. 

I would like to conclude by urging 
upon both top executives and data 
processing technicians the adoption 
of a most conservative viewpoint in 
any approach to an EDP systems 
installation. 

Only known factors should be con- 
sidered. Unduly optimistic estimates 
of savings should be avoided. And 
no credit should be taken for pos- 
sible “wild blue yonder” applica- 
tions. All financial figures should be 
based only upon those projects which 
the study group is certain can be 
accomplished. 


No Sure Guarantee 


EDP systems can be productive of 
worthwhile savings. But the mere 
installation of an EDP system is no 
sure guarantee that savings will re- 
sult. In the Spring 1959 issue of our 
firm’s publication “Management 
Briefs” we reported upon a study 
that covered some 3500 installations 
of large, medium and small-scale 
EDP systems. On about 65 per cent 
of these ‘installations, the equipment 
had either produced little or no sav- 
ings; or actually had added to cleri- 
cal costs. Also, it seemed that there 
is a general tendency to underesti- 
mate on three important points : con- 
version costs; operating costs; and 
the magnitude of the planning and 
control job involved in the change- 
over program. 

EDP systems hold great promise 
for us in our constant fight to hold 
the line on the administrative costs 
involved in the operations of the 
modern insurance company. But we 
will be able to take full advantage of 
the great advances possible to us 
through the installation of EDP sys- 


tems only if we take the most analyt- 
ical and professional approach. 

Every step must prove its worth. 
At the same time it must set the 
stage for the advance to the next step 
forward in our never-ending cam- 
paign to improve and to progress. 

I know that you share my own 
deep conviction in this regard. And 
that you likewise are impelled by 
the motivations and viewpoints that 
I have expressed in this brief talk. 

So I will go “off the air” now, 
with the hope that each and every- 
one of you, who is now working on 
such a project, soon will have a 
highly successful and productive 
EDP installation smoothly and safely 
“on the air.” 


IASA Interpreter. 
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mistakes. For one thing, it elimi- 
nates the possibility of human error 
at the branch offices. The documents 
to be reported to Hartford are fed 
into a Recordak Microfilmer, a sim- 
ple and relatively inexpensive device 
which just about anyone can operate. 


It can film up to five hundred docu-. 


ments an hour on 16mm microfilm. 
An unerring camera lens, not a 
clerk, does the copying. 

The method also helps keep mis- 
takes at a minimum at the home of- 
fice tabulating department. The mi- 
crofilm is inserted into one of the 
Recordak monitor readers now in 
use at the Hartford office. The IBM 
keypunch operator reads here data 
off the unit’s large, clear projection 
screen. 

The employees who have been as- 
signed to the Microfilm readers pre- 
fer them to the old method of taking 
data directly from the documents 
themselves. The projected microfilm 
image is about 30% larger and eas- 
ier to read than the original docu- 
ment, adding to an operator’s speed 
and accuracy. As a result, much bet- 
ter production is gotten from the 
microfilm method than from the old 
method. 

Ease of operation is another factor 
which has made the units popular 
at the Phoenix. The microfilm is 
shifted quickly from document to 
document by a touch of the toe to a 
foot treadie—no other adjustment is 
needed for a clear, easy-to-read 


image on the viewing screen. When 
an operator works from the actual 
documents, she has to flip each one 
by hand, always running the risk of 
missing one. The speed, ease and 
efficiency of the method is enabling 
the Phoenix Group to centralize 
much of its keypunching operations. 
In centralizing, the Phoenix has al- 
ready noted “material savings,” both 
in mailing and in personnel costs. 
“By using the Recordak method,” 
Magnuson says, “we no longer have 
to maintain keypunch staffs at each 
of the branches, and thus we do not 
have to carry so much of what we 
call ‘rubber’—the additional person- 
nel you have to retain in an office to 
cover in case of illness or absence. 
Centralizing also means you save on 
supervisory personnel.” So success- 
ful has been the system at Phoenix, 
the company is already planning to 
expand. The present five units in 
the home office’s spacious, air-con- 
ditioned tabulating department will 
soon be increased to seven, and pos- 
sibly eight, Magnuson says. “We 
have been producing an average of 
20,000 IBM cards a month,” he said, 
“and that is with only three units 
operating at full capacity.” 


Daily Reports 


The documents being handled by 
the Recordak method at Phoenix in- 
clude the “Daily Report” of agents 
of the Canadian branches. The “re- 
port” is a skeletonized version of a 
standard Phoenix Group Policy, 
containing only the data needed for 
tabulation at the home office. There 
are a variety of “Daily Reports’- 
as many as there are types of cas- 
ualty and fire policies written by the 
affiliated companies. In addition to 
these, Magnuson explained, the doc- 
uments processed include claims 
drafts, loss claims, monthly report- 
ing cards from the branches and the 
various papers involved in reinsur- 
ance transactions. 

Once the data contained in‘ docu- 
ments is keypunched, the cards are 
fed to an IBM 705 Computer, a large 
“electronic brain” which the Phoenix 
shares with two other insurance 
companies. The “brain” gives in- 
stant answers as to premiums and 
losses and many other statistics vital 
to the management of a large fire and 
casualty insurance business. 
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MACHINE adds 


new efficiency to our accounting system. 


saves us °3,120 a year... 


returns 94% annually on investment! 


“Prior to installing a National Sys- 
tem, we did all of our accounting by 
hand. This former method was time- 
consuming, error-prone, and gener- 
ally inefficient. 

“Our National Accounting System 
has changed the picture completely. 
A National System is much faster. 
It provides us with records that are 
up-to-date at all times. Its opera- 
tional speed also permits us to 
handle an increased volume of new 
accounts without any increase in 
bookkeeping personnel. 

“Another tremendous advantage 
of a National System is its greater 
accuracy. Unlike the frequent errors 
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—Rodgers, Rodgers & Cummings, Inc., Clearwater, Fla. 


produced by handwritten record 
keeping, our National System elec- 
trically computes all totals . . . with- 
out any mental errors. Furthermore, 
it verifies these figures . . . cutting 
audit time down to a minimum. 
“Best of all, our National Ac- 
counting System saves us money. 
Specifically, we save $3,120 each 
year—an annual investment return 


of 94%.” 
Wud 


Vice President of 
Rodgers, Rodgers and Cummings, Inc. 
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Ask us about the National Mainte- 
nance Plan. (See the yellow hae 


pages in your phone book.) 
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NAP-A-PART 
on MEMO FORMS 
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@ FAST 
DELIVERY 


@ SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED! 
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777 REPLY MEMO FORMS ~~, 
\ TELL IT. . VERIFY iT! Ps 


_— 


3-PART © FULL 812’ x 7%" SIZE 

; —wemuen--| EASY-TO-USE : 

1. Sender Writes 

Memo, Retains 
One Copy 





. Recipient Replies 
and Returns 
Original, Retains 
One Copy 


RAPID REPLY MEMOS GET RESULTS! 

1. Sender Has Written Record of Memo 

2. Demands Immediate Action and Reply 

3. Recipient Has Record of Reply 

4. Avoids Verbal and “Scratch Pad 
Misunderstandings 


$13.25 


10,000 


$13.17 


Per 1000 





Memo 





250 


$8.25 


1000 


$22.50 


25,000 


$11.20 


Per 1000 


$21.50 


Per 1000 





100,000 


$9.18 


Per 1000 


SNAP-A-PART FORMS OF ALL KINDS AT 
SIMILAR SAVINGS, WRITE FOR PRICES! 


RUSH ORDER FORM 


RAPID BUSINESS FORMS CO 

P.O. Box 1825 Dopt. 11B ° 

Cedar Rapids, lowa 

Please rush the following Just send 
Oj sample 


$16.96 


Per 1000 




















Reply Memo Forms @ per 1,000, « 
Qty. 
Total $ 


oO Please Bill Us 


IMPRINT AS FOLLOWS 


Ordered By 

Position 

Address . 
OE ennse Zone 
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ROTARY FORM PAPER 


A NEW PAPER GRADE RECENTLY de- 
signed for the rotary forms industry 
by Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Com- 
pany, a leading producer of business 
and printing papers, has met with 
enthusiastic response from business 
forms manufacturers. |Nekoosa 
Mirra-Form, the new grade, has 
been in the development stage for 
two years, and is specially engi- 
neered to meet carbonization re- 
quirements for multiple-copy sets. 
Production problems in handling 
a lightweight paper were primary 
considerations in developing Ne- 
koosa Mirra-Form. According to G. 
E. Veneman, vice president and di- 
rector of sales, exhaustive tests over 
the past eight months have deter- 
mined that Nekoosa Mirra-Form 
gives exceptional press performance, 
minimizing problems on throw, form 
handling and deleaving generally 
associated with lightweight papers. 
Since the introduction of Nekoosa 
Mirra-Form early this year, it has 
gained rapid acceptance. Regularly 
scheduled runs of white are made 
twice monthly. Colors are supplied 
from parent rolls carried in stock 
for prompt service at all times. 
Nekoosa Mirra-Form is manufac- 
tured in white and five colors, sub- 
stance 11.5. The colors include pink, 
canary, blue, green and buff. 


DATA TRANSMISSION 


SYSTEMATICS INC., subsidiary of 
General Transistor Corporation, re- 
cently announced a new series of 
intercouplers which provide direct 
card-to-card data transmission over 
existing wire systems. 

Called “telepunch,” the units in- 
terconnect conventional _ teletype 
writers with standard card punches. 
One unit senses the punched data 
and activates the transmitter; the 
other activates a card punch as data 
are received at the second station. 
Hard copy may or may not be pro 
duced simultaneously at either end 
as programming requirements dic- 
tate. Full alphanumeric data can be 
handled at speeds of up to one hun- 
dred words per minute. Variable 
and fixed data are transmitted under 
program card control. 

The equipment will sense special 
codes and sequences of codes. Car- 


riage return, line feed, end of trans- 
mission, station select, etc., can be 
transmitted. These same codes can 
be selectively recognizgd or ignored 
by the receiving unit. ° 

Various additional features, in- 
cluding automatic column selection 
and transmission verification cir- 
cuitry available as optional 
extras. 
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ADDING MACHINE 


A NEW TEN-KEY adding machine 
featuring compactness, low silhou- 
ette and high speed operation has 
been announced by the Monroe Cal- 
culating Machine Company. The 
machine, known as the Series E, 
is an electric companion model to 
Monroe's hand-operated “Little 
Giant.” 

Cycling speed of the Series E has 
been stepped up to run 25% faster 
than most ten-key machines, while 
operating sound amounts to no more 
than a quiet purr. The machine also 
features new, easy multiplication 
due to placement of the repeat key, 
which permits multiplication to be 
performed just as simply as addi- 
tion. 

Because of its small size and light 
weight, the E machine is readily 
portable, while sturdy construction 
enables it to withstand heavy wear 
and tear. 
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ECONOMY DETACHER 


A NEW DETACHER that is portable 
for “on-the-spot” use has just been 
announced by Moore Business 
Forms, Inc. The new detacher, 
called Speeditacher, embodies many 
new features. It has been especially 
designed for offices having: small 
quantities of continuous forms to be 
detached; varying sizes of forms; 
and as a supplement during peak 
periods to heavy duty detaching 
equipment. The Speeditacher can 
be moved easily to wherever detach- 
ing work has to be done and can be 
set up on a desk or a table without 
special fittings or connections. It 
occupies a space of approximately 
two feet by two feet. Special sound- 


deadening materials have been in- 
corporated in Speeditacher to re- 
duce operating noises. 

Loading of the detacher has been 
simplified. Continuous forms 
inserted into the detacher, like feed 
ing forms into a typewriter. A col- 
lapsible feeding tray folds flat when 
not in use and is set up in seconds. 


are 


Speeditacher is set for various form 
sizes by a simple twist of a size con- 
trol wheel. 
from three inches up to eleven inches 
in depth and up to sixteen and one- 
half inches wide. It will detach over 
one-hundred forms in eight and one- 


It will accomodate forms 


half inch size in a minute. Operating 
and clerical costs are sharply re- 
duced with Speeditacher where 
runs are limited. 

Another feature is the locking 
knurled knob on the stacker tray 
which also holds detached forms up 
from the tray bottom so they can be 
removed without trouble or delay. 
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This 
machine 


computes 
the premium 
as | type 

the policy 


Friden’s Model CTB Computyper® completely eliminates manual calculation, 
verification and transcribing. One girl on one machine does it all. As fast as she 
types the data on the policy, the CTB delivers the answers: 


— computes all premium extensions 
—computes and deducts agent’s commission 


—renders net amount due. 


And, as an automatic by-product of its operation, the Computyper can also 
control the punching of tab cards for statistical purposes. 


The speed, flexibility and accuracy of the CTB Computyper are saving time, 
money and trouble for insurance companies large and small. For complete 
information and help in setting up a system custom-tailored to your needs, 
consult your Friden Systems Man. Or write to: Friden, Inc., San Leandro, Calif. 


THIS IS PRACTIMATION: Automation so hand-in-hand with practicality 


there can be no other word for it. © 160, rmioen, inc 


ITiden 


SALES, SERVICE AND INSTRUCTION . t= 


THROUGHOUT THE U.S. AND WORLD an 





CHECK PROCESSER 


A CHECK-PROCESSING MACHINE 
which will write, sign, protect, date, 
count and completely tabulate items 
at speeds up to two thousand an 
hour has been introduced by the 
Todd Company Division, Bur- 
roughs Corporation. The new ma- 
chine, called by Burroughs the 
“Control Center Unit,” thus pro- 
vides the same functions which pre- 
viously needed two machines in tan- 


IS YOUR SIGN CREATING THE 
PROPER FIRST IMPRESSION? 


America Fore 
VA /f iT, A Tou fi 


Boost prestige and confidence in your company with a 
distinctive, dignified U. S. Bronze plaque. 


For almost 35 years, U. S. Bronze has created and pro- 
duced distinctive designs in cast bronze and aluminum, 
including individual metal letters, agency signs, safety and 
award plaques, emblems and sculpture. 


Each design is unique, and the quality of the finished 
product is unsurpassed. Yet all are available at modest cost. 


AWARDS : Large Selection of 
Award Plaques, 25-Year Employee 
Plaques, Honor Rolls, etc. 

SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
of new ideas and helpful suggestions. 


United States Bronze Sign Co., Inc., Dept. BI, 
101 West 31st Street, New York 1, N. Y. 


dem—an adding-listing checkwriter 
and a signer. 

Complete disbursement control is 
assured as checks are written and 
protected, listed, dated, counted and 
delivered to a locked vault. Totals 
or sub-totals may be taken at any 
time, but a “total lock” built into 
the machine prevents unauthorized 
persons from clearing it. 


Capacity 


It has a nine-bank keyboard capa- 
ble of writing checks for one cent 
less than $10 million. Control knobs 
are located on the front of the unit 
for operator convenience. 

Besides its immediate advantages 
of simplified operation and less op- 
erating room, the machine is hand- 
somely styled in beige and blue. 


PAPER JOGGER 


A NEW, ELECTROMAGNETICALLY 
vibrated paper jogger, designed to 
speed the processing of larger quan- 
tities of office paper and mail room 
material, is announced by Syntron 
Company. The new model is the 


largest of the company’s eight sizes 
of office and mail room joggers. 

In the office, it is valuable in 
quickly aligning scrambled stacks 
of correspondence, orders, invoices, 
premium notices and other large 
volume paper work prior to filing 
or working. It is also effectively 
used in conjunction with automatic 
processing equipment for straight- 
ening data cards, records and the 
like prior to machine accounting and 
microfilming. 

In the mail room, the unit per- 
forms the rapid shake-down of en- 
velope contents prior to machine 
opening or sealing. It also aligns 
bundles of mail for tying and bag- 
ging. 








expecting an order? 


You'll get it quicker if your 


postal zone number is on the 
order blanks, return envelopes, 
letterheads. 


The Post Office has divided 106 
Cities into postal delivery zones 
to speed mail delivery. Be sure 
to include zone number when 
writing to these cities; be sure 
to include your zone number 
in your return address — after 
the city, before the state. 
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EQUIPMENT |i DIRECTORY 


Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 
FILING CABINETS 33. Checkwriting 151. Computer Centers 
. Card File 150. Collators 127. Filing Systems 
. Fibre Board 34. Dictating 64. Office Planning 
. Insulated 35. Intercommunication 115. Photocopying 
. Metal 139. Paper Folding 65. Record System 
Micro 36. Stapling and Fastening 146. Sound Reproduction 
Mobile Storage Systems OFFICE ACCESSORIES SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
Open Shelf Files 38. Ash Trays & Stands 68. Business Forms 
. Portable 105. Bulletin Boards 69. Duplicating Supplies 
. Rotary 39. Cash Boxes 71. Erasers (Specialized) 
Stencil | 40. Chair Cushions . 72. Loose Leaf Systems 
Tabulating Card 41. Currency Trays 73. Marking Devices 
. Visible 42. Desk Lamps 75. Paper Perforators 
10. Wooden 43. Desk Pads 76. Pens 
FILING SUPPLIES 44. Desk Trays 77. Pencils 
129. Cards 45. Drawer Trays 81. Staple Removers 
Fasteners 46. Moisteners SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
. Folders 47. Name Plates 83. Copyholders 
. Index Tabs 48. Pen & Ink Sets 85. Justifier 
. Supports 49. Waste Baskets 86. Line Indicator 





. 


OFFICE FURNITURE 87. Pads 
yg 50. Air Conditioners 88. Ribbons & Carbons 


. Fire Extinguishers 51. Bookcases TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
. Fire Protection Service 143. Bookstands 90. Cord Cover 


. First Aid Kits 52. Cabinets 91. Holder 
112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 53. Chairs 92. Index 
138. Safety Equipment 134. Costumers 94. Silencer 
128. Salvage Services 54. sa me 95. Stands 
125. Truck Alarm Systems 55. Fluorescent LigI Me MISCELLANEOUS 
141. Watchmon's Clocks 108. Incandescent Lighting 


58. Matched Suites 131. Accident Diagramming 
MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 57. Safes 130. Building Evaluation 


is. . ‘ 147. Emblems and Awards 
- sien” - a Typewriter 126. Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
17, Bookkeeping 59. Tables R+- Horsey the-w 
18. Calculating 60. Wardrobes 149, Sj oo 
109. Payroll PAPER or 
145. Punched Tape Equipment 119. Card Index 
19. Tabulating 120. Duplicator November, 1960 
MACHINES, MAILING 70. Envelopes 
20. Dating Stamps 135. Labels Best's Insurance News 


21. Envelope Sealers 121. Letterhead 75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 
22. Mail Openers 122. Policy 


23. Postal Meters 123. Ledger Please forward complete information 

24. Postal Scales (37, a and prices on the items checked. 

118. Sorters 124. Thin (Copy) 

106. Time Stamp 102. Visual Policy Jackets 
MACHINES, REPRODUCING SALES AIDS 

25. Composing 132. Advertising Blotters 

26. Direct Copying 116. Advertising Specialties 

27. Duplicating 149. Audio-Visual Projection 

28. Micro-Filming 103. Birthday Cards 

152. Photo-offset Presses 117. Display Material Firm Name 

136. Typewriter, Automatic 104. Greeting Cards Attention of 

30. Typewriter, Electric 100. Promotional Gifts 

31. Typewriter, Manual 66. Sales Incentives 
MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS SERVICES 

32. Addressing 62. Accounting System 
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Key to Growth—from page 23 


our future. And our future is our 
nation’s people—prosperous people, 
whose discretionary income and lei- 
sure seem certain to intensify and 
accelerate the demands for the un- 
common, yet unproduced, 
products during the next decade and 
beyond. Competition among indus- 


the as 


tries for larger shares of market will 
be just as intense as competition is 
now within Insurance 


companies will not be competing only 


industries. 


among themselves, but with power 
boats, foreign larger 
and sound. 
They, and other manufacturers, will 
also be competing with a huge num- 


vacations, 


homes stereophonic 


ber of new products and services not 
yet developed or marketed. 

We must keep pace with advances 
in every area of the new life. We, 
no less than a great utility, need 
atomic scientists. Without them how 
are we to gauge the nuclear risks we 
accept? We, no less than a uni- 
versity, need men who understand 
sociology. Without them, how are 
we to gauge the shifting patterns of 


consumer behavior? We, no less 
than a great financial institution, 
need mathematicians (actuaries) 
and, no less than a construction or- 
ganization, we need engineers. Of 
greatest importance is our need for 
educators who can adapt young men 
to the insurance business and pro- 
vide us with the brainpower so 
urgently required. 


Impact of Education 


Let me illustrate the impact of 
education in another field with which 
all of us are familiar: Journalism. 
Mr. Jenkins Lloyd Jones, the editor 
of the Tulsa, Oklahoma, Tribune, 
recently addressed his fellow news- 
paper editors on this subject. 

He said: “Something very big is 
happening in our country. There 
are almost as many American young- 
sters in high schools today as had 
ever completed high school up until 
the year 1940. There are nearly as 
many persons enrolled in college 
right now as had ever attended in- 
stitutions of higher learning in 
America in the 247 years between 
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the founding of William and Mary 
College and the year 1940. While 
the population of our country has 
increased an estimated 38% since 
1940, high school enrollment is up 
about 60 per cent and college enroll- 
ment has increased about 115 per 
cent.” 

3ut not all publications benefited 
from the population increase and all 
were in some way affected by the 
increasing level of national educa- 
tion. Mr. Jones pointed out that 
public taste is improving. The so- 
called “confession” magazines, for 
example are not keeping up with 
population, while the home and 
hobby magazines have leaped ahead. 
The three leading business publica- 
tions, during the twenty-year period 
when population was increasing 38 
per cent, were growing by 120 per 
cent. And, the three leading “in- 
formation” weeklies moved up a 
staggering 257 per cent in the same 
period. 

In Mr. Jones’ thoughtful analysis 
of education and its impact on jour- 
nalism, there is much food for 
thought for insurance men and 
women. Times are changing, indeed. 
How to benefit from the 
growth of public education? What 
should we be doing about it? There 
never was a time in history, nor will 
there ever be, when education did 
not provide the key to growth. 


are we 


The Growth Phenomenon 


Growth is a natural phenomenon, 
hastened and nurtured by education. 
To sum up: 

Education helps to develop the in- 
ventors and discoverers who plan 
our product research. 

Education produces a population 
capable of learning and performing 
with advanced technologies, people 
who will fill our growing needs for 
a labor force of trained, competent 
operators. 

Education produces people who will 
accept, adapt to or embrace change 
and the by-products of change. Re- 
member, ignorant people fight inven- 
tions and discoveries and though 
they may succeed in delaying them, 
they cannot kill them. 

And what about education and 
growth in insurance? Insurance 
companies, agencies and brokerage 
firms are all under pressure to grow. 
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And to grow we must foster change 
and economy. At certain points in 
our evolution, the direction of 
growth must be selective. For in- 
stance, hand-posting units became 
enormous and uneconomical. Cor- 
porate growth demanded new proc- 
essing methods. 

Educated and sophisticated buy- 
ers want the same qualities in insur- 
ance that they find in consumer 
goods: convenience, simplicity, ease 
of payment and price. Multiple line 
contracts impose more complexity 
on companies’ contracts and rating 
plans in order to simplify the prod- 
uct for producer and consumer. 
Compare this with the automobile 
industry. Such things as automatic 
transmission, power steering and 
push button windows complicate 
manufacture but simplify product 
use and increase demand. 

We must have more technically 
trained and educated insurance men. 
Insurance companies must make 
changes in distribution methods and 
arrangements. Capital stock com- 
panies, for example, must keep ex- 
penses within striking distance of 
expenses of direct writers. We feel 
that an educated insurance producer 
will adapt to and adopt the new 
processes and techniques in order to 
survive, rather than stubbornly 
clinging to traditional methods which 
mean almost certain death. 

Change and growth are the key 
to economic survival, not the main- 
tenance of outmoded _ tradition. 
Change is, after all, the chief char- 
acteristic of life while death may be 
defined as the end of change. Insur- 
ance company managements are re- 
sponsible for developing a corps of 
employees who have recognized the 
all-pervasiveness of change and are 
prepared to foster it when advisable 
and live with it at all times. A major 
task of our Education Department 
is to discharge this responsibility to 
all young men under its guidance. 
Professional societies, such as the 
C.P.C.U. and C.L.U. movements, 
have the responsibility for assisting 
in adopting and promulgating new 
coverages, new plans and new pro- 
cedures whenever they are clearly in 
the policyholders’ interest. 

There can be no justification, in 
such a time, for looking backward, 
for longing for good old days. For 
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those with the vision and the ambi- 
tion to take their place in a new era, 
the future offers boundless oppor- 
tunity. We must never cease to 
question and to learn. We must be, 
and encourage others also to be, a 
living part of this new age of educa- 
tion. In the insurance business as 
well as in others, science, knowledge 
and participation may well be our 
key to survival and growth in the 
latter part of this wondrous twen- 
tieth century. 


ELECT OFFICERS 


James M. CrawForp, vice president 
of the Indemnity Insurance Com- 
pany of North America, has been 
elected president of the National As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety Ex- 
ecutives and Guy T. Warfield, Jr., 
president of Warfield-Dorsey Co., 
3altimore, Md., elected president of 
the National Association of Casualty 
and Surety Agents at the annual 
joint conventions, 
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New Phoenix Careful Homeowners Policy” delivers 


Now Phoenix of Hartford gives you a Homeowners policy that rewards the insured for avoiding losses and claims — 
gives your customers the home-insurance coverage they want at a price they want to pay. 


What it is. This is the basic Homeowners Policy as provided under coverages now available in your state, 
with a built-in incentive which rewards the careful policyholder. It provides coverage under standard forms — wall-to- 
wall and round-the-world, including full protection on dwelling, contents, public liability, medical expenses, and 


additional living expenses — at a saving of 10 to 15% over the ordinary Homeowners Policy. It is written for a 6-month 
term. Nearly every homeowner and tenant in your town is eligible right now. 


How it works. Your insured signs up at the regular rate for Homeowners insurance. If he does not file a 
claim, he gets a 10% discount on his premium after 12 months and 15% off after 24 months. If he ever does file a 
claim, he simply starts all over again to earn his discounts. 


* Contact your Phoenix fieldman or write the Home Office in Hartford for list of States where this policy has been approved. 
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4 Get aboard... claim your reward! 
5 
& \ DON'T WAIT UNTIL YOUR 
~ 
- \ PROSPECTS' PRESENT POLICIES 
+ EXPIRE 
= @ 
tt MERCHANDISE: This red-hot package is 
‘eae loaded with consumer appeal. Sell your prospects when 
“2 f they’re excited about it. Tie in with the magazine and 
me ae newspaper advertising we will be doing in your local 
A = i market — start prospecting now. 
OO My OS , | | DEVELOP THOSE LEADS: Order your 
ae Careful Homeowners Sales Kit today. Kit includes: 
~<a reprints of the magazine and newspaper ad ...a mobile 
S28 ¢ window display with a pop-up house like the one above 
- ~— (a real eye-stopper)...25 pop-up mailers designed to 
>. sell your prospects ... counter poster... and ad mats to 
i run over your own signature... plus complete fact and 
work sheets. Additional pop-up mailers 10¢ each. For 
~ | your kit, write today to: 
' 1 9 
' ee Marketing Department 
on ' Phoenix of Hartford Insurance Cos. 
Hartford 15, Conn. 


House Art — Courtesy of AMERICAN HOME magazine, 


Red Carpet coverage at lower cost! 


What you get. You get a competitively priced package which appeals to the higher type of customer. You 
can offer him the convenience of small, semi-annual payments. Automatic billing by the Phoenix reduces your over- 
head costs — and renewals are automatic with this continuous policy. In addition, you get solid selling support in 
your market with local newspaper and national-magazine advertising paid for by the Phoenix... plus a powerful 
Sales Kit. 


#Dhoenix of Hartford 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 
HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


THE PHOENIX INSURANCE CO. © THE CONNECTICUT FIRE INSURANCE CO. © EQUITABLE FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO, 





Way to Profit—from page |8 


bookkeeping steps previously re 
quired in the agencies, and to sub 
stitute only minor coding operations 
on the copy of the customer’s in 
voice. 

Having decided how the basic pre 
mium, receivables and payables in- 
formation were to be made available 
by our agents, we set out to accom 
plish through systems design our 
original objectives which were: 

1. To design systems to mechanize 
effectively a hard core of bookkeep 
ing routines performed in the offices 
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of fire and casualty agents, regard- 
less of size. 

2. By completing step one, to elimi- 
nate the characteristic and complete 
dependence of the agent on his Girl 
Friday, and in turn to free her for 
other profitable pursuits in agency 
routines. 

3. To design our systems for adap- 
tation to a service quickly available 
to an agent in the event of emer- 
gency or breakdown in the opera- 
tions of his bookkeeping department. 
4. To provide accurate reports and 
information, speedily and economi- 
cally, while simultaneously keeping 
simple and to an absolute minimum 
the supporting clerical operations re- 
quired, 

5. To make available to the agency 
a maximum amount of information 
in a minimum number of reports. 

Our first move toward these aims 
was a series of preliminary steps to 
ready the agents for future opera- 
tions in which they would use as a 
complement to their operations a 
mechanized system employing 
punched cards to record, compute, 
arrange and print out all required 
reports. 

The first step—a relatively simple 
one and of course confidential—was 
to obtain from the agents the names 
and addresses of all their customers. 
These were keypunched in the form 
of Insured Master Cards for use in 
preparing future reports, including 
monthly statements to customers. 
All master cards were then put into 
alphabetical order and were assigned 
permanent numeric codes. Master 
Index Books containing the names, 
addresses and code numbers of each 
customer in alphabetical sequence, 
plus code designations for future as- 
signments to new customers, were 
then run off and supplied to the two 
agencies. 


The Second Step 


The second step was to formulate 
and discuss with agency personnel 
those few codes which were to be in- 
dicated on all future copies of in- 
voices entering the system. Codes 
are required to designate the in- 
sured or the broker—as the case may 
be—company, nature of the trans- 
actions covered by the invoice (new 
or renewal premium, endorsement, 
cancellation, etc.) and the class of 


business : property, auto, casualty or 
other. 

The last, and perhaps major ini- 
tial task, was to pick up and record 
each outstanding receivable item. 
As you might imagine, this was not 
accomplished without some diffi- 
culty. Some illegibility was encount- 
ered, On some it was difficult to de- 
termine the correct due date of the 
receivable, as in the case of payroll 
audits. In other cases, rates of com- 
mission were missing. However, the 
valuable experience gained in these 
first two assaults on accounts receiv- 
able should do much to minimize our 
difficulty in this area with any agents 
with whom we may have the oppor- 
tunity of working in the future. 


Monthly Reports 


Once the preliminary steps had 
been taken to place our agents on 
a mechanized basis, we were ready 
to produce the first month’s reports. 
At this point, I will briefly review 
these reports and comment on data 
we felt should go into certain re- 
ports, and how we decided on what 
was considered the best method of 
presentation. 

Our first report 
value to agents—is called the Trans- 
action Journal. Rather than merely 
inaking available a detailed reference 
listing of the current month's 
premium — transactions—something 
which the ordinary Policy Register 
does—the journal incorporates into 
a single report the maximum amount 
of information obtainable on every 
transaction passing through the 
agency. 


one of great 


The journal is complete, even to 
the point of reflecting all open re- 
ceivable items brought forward from 
prior months. This has been done 
in order that the journal may clearly 
indicate, among other things, that a 
cash receipt in the current month did 
or did not completely wipe out the 
open balance being carried on that 
particular item. Also, since the jour- 
nal reflects every pre-determined 
amount (such as premium) or every 
calculated amount (such as premium 
less commission) we were able to 
display in a single report every total 
needed by the agent to indicate a 
proper balance with every other re- 
port prepared and to give him every 
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total necessary for posting to his 
general ledgers. 

One other important decision was 
made in deciding on the make-up of 
the transaction journal. It was de- 
cided that a basic reference listing 
such as a policy register, or even our 
transaction journal, could not be of 
maximum use to the agent if pre- 
pared in policy number sequence as 
recommended for companies. Unlike 
the company situation where policy 
numbers provide an excellent base 
point of reference, agents are re- 
quired to work with a different pol- 
icy number series for each company 
they represent. Therefore it was de- 
cided that the transaction journal 
should be in alphabetical sequence by 
name of insured, since that and not 
the policy number appears to be the 
base point of reference used in most 
agencies. 


Three Categories 


The journal reflects the insured or 
broker number, name, company, pol- 
icy number, class of business, effec- 
tive date, and type of transaction 
code on every unpaid item brought 
forward from previous months, or 
every item processed in the current 
month, including cash. Each item is 
displayed in one or more of three 
broad categories—receivables, cash 
or payables. 

Under the broad category of re- 
ceivables are displayed those items 
brought forward, current premiums, 
and where applicable, as in the case 
of brokerage business, producer 
commission rate and net amount 
payable to the agency, and finally for 
all items the new current amount 
receivable. As you would imagine, 
amounts received or paid are re- 
flected in the cash category. Under 
the final category of payables there 
is indicated the rate of commission 
and the net amounts payable to the 
companies. 


Aged Accounts Receivable 


An Aged Accounts Receivable re- 
port is prepared each month to aid 
the agent in maintaining adequate 
control over his accounts receivable. 
Summarized in total for each of the 
agent’s insured, this report reflects 
amount brought forward, current 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Way to Profit—Continued 


month premium, cash, and new bal 
ance, and in addition a columnar dis 
play of those amounts which are 30, 
60 or 90 days and more overdue. 
Itemized monthly statements are 
prepared for mailing to each of the 
agent’s direct insured or to brokers. 
I refer to these as itemized state- 
ments, since unlike many machine 
prepared statements which reflect 
only in total the unpaid amounts 
from previous months, these show 
each previous unpaid item as well as 
sach current premium or cash item. 
As an additional aid to the brokers, 
their statements also show current 
gross premiums and broker rates of 
commission. 
them in handling their receivables 
and to make it possible for them to 
be able to verify quickly that the 
amounts payable to the agent are 


This is done to assist 


correct as indicated. 
Company accounts are 
furnished to the agent for submission 


current 


to each of his companies, or to be 
used for reconciliation purposes in 


the event the agent accepts and pays 
on the basis of an account submitted 
by the company to him. These ac- 
counts current reflect for each cur- 
rent month’s premium transaction, 
the premium, rate of commission, 
and net payable to the company. 

In addition to the reports I have 
mentioned, a monthly sales report is 
prepared which breaks down all cur- 
rent month premium sales by class 
of business according to the company 
in which the business is placed. Cash 
journals are available if desired by 
the agent for proper item accounting 
of cash receipts and disbursements, 
as well as specially prepared memo- 
randum reports to enable 
adequate agency reconciliation of 
company contingent profit sharing 
report. 


loss 


Special Study 


In concluding, I must emphasize 
that this presentation has not been 
offered as the solution to processing 
problems in all agencies. Agencies 
with the power to reinsure, agents 
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acting in a dual role as direct repre- 
sentatives for some companies and 
general agents for others, and many 
other special situations obviously 
would require special study and the 
development of appropriate systems. 


HOME CARE EXPERIMENT 


HospiraL ServicE Pian of New 
Jersey, in cooperation with two area 
hospitals has begun a limited experi- 
mental “home care” program which 
will reimburse the cooperating hos- 
pitals for providing items such as 
visiting nurse services, necessary 
supplies and equipment, drugs, 
dressings, laboratory and x-ray serv- 
ices, homemaker services, transpor- 
tation, maintenance of medical rec- 
ords, evaluation and coordination by 
the hospital staff. Patients will be 
referred from a hospital to the “home 
care” program by their own physi- 
cian, upon the subscriber’s written 
consent, after evaluation by a hospi- 
tal staff committee. The types of 
cases most adaptable to the program 
are expected to include patients suf- 
fering from certain acute cases and 
long-term conditions such as arthri- 
tis, cancer, heart, circulatory, and 
neurological ailments, or orthopedic 
conditions such as fractures. 


PRODUCERS GROUP 
FORMED 


[HE FIRST FORMAL meeting of the 
National Insurance Producers Con- 
ference was held in New York City 
by the three founding national pro- 
ducer groups: The National Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety 
Agents, The National Association of 
Surety Bond Producers, and The 
National Association of Insurance 
Brokers. The purpose of the new 
group is to provide a forum for the 
discussion of problems confronting 
the agent and broker on a national 
level and to enable these groups to 
present recommendations on indus- 
try policy to other insurer groups in 
the industry as well as state and fed- 
eral agencies and regulatory bodies. 
Another major purpose of the new 
conference is to offer a more con- 
venient forum for insurer groups and 
federal and state authorities to ob- 
tain the view or cooperation of the 
producers. 
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QUESTION | 


(a & b) “S” offered to sell his Hi-Fi 
set to “B” for a specified price. “B” 
was unable to make up his mind at 
that time and requested “S” to give 
him until noon the following day to 
make a decision. “S” agreed to this. 
At 10 o’clock on the following morn- 
ing “S” sold the Hi-Fi set to “C” 
for a higher price. At 11 o’clock 
“B”, who knew nothing of this sale, 
called “S” stating that he accepted 
“S’s” offer. “*S” then told “B” that 
the Hi-Fi set had been sold to “C”. 
“B” now claims that “S” is liable to 
him for breach of contract. 

(1) Is “B” correct? Explain all 
reasons for your answer. 

(2) Assuming “B” is correct, would 
he be entitled te specific perform- 
ance? Why or why not? 

(c) “A” offered to sell a tract of 
land to “D” for $10,000 and, in re- 
turn for $100 paid by “D”, agreed 
to keep the offer open thirty days. 
Ten days later “D” decided he could 
not buy the land and on the same day 
so informed “A”. A few hours later 
“A” entered into a binding contract 
to sell the land to “E”. Five days 
later “D” changed his mind, ten- 
dered $10,000 to “A” and demanded 
a deed to the land. “A” explained 
that it was too late in that he had 
made the contract with “E”. Is “A” 
liable to “‘D” for breach of contract ? 
Explain all reasons for your answer. 


Answer 


(a & b)(1) “B” is correct. “S’s” 
offer to give “B” until noon to make 
a decision was a “bare” offer which 
“S” had a right to revoke at any 
time before “B’s” acceptance. It is 
necessary, however, that “B” be in- 
formed in fact of a revocation of the 
offer before his acceptance of it. The 
sale of the Hi-Fi set to “C” did not 
of itself operate as a revocation of 
the offer, since “B” had no knowl- 
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DEAN’S NOTE 

This composite set of answers to the June 1959 Chartered 
Property Casualty Underwriter examinations given by the 
American Institute for Property and Liability Underwriters, 
Inc., has been prepared from the papers of the examinees. 
Editing was necessary to assemble each composite answer and 
present it in condensed form. However, the content in some 
cases is more complete than was required for a high grade 
and answers have been given to all the questions even though 
the candidate had a choice. 

It should also be mentioned that although these answers have 
been taken from meritorious papers, they are not necessarily 
perfect. Many of the questions involved judgment on the part 
of the candidate and no hard and fast solution could be re- 
quired. Credit was given for the reasonableness of the answer 
and the evidence of intelligent application of a candidate’s 
knowledge. 

Candidates are cautioned not to rely on this set of questions 
and answers as a method of direct preparation for the C.P.C.U. 
examinations. They may be useful as a guide to the type of 
questions asked and the content of answers desired by the 
Institute, but they cannot be a substitute for thorough study 
and mastery of the subject matter of the Institute’s curriculum. 








edge of the sale. “B” accepted the 
offer at 11 o’clock while it was in fact 
still open. “S’s” attempted revoca- 
tion after “B’s” acceptance came too 
late in that a contract had already 
been created. 

(2) “B” probably would not be en- 
titled to specific performance. Speci- 
fic performance is an _ equitable 
remedy which is usually available 
when there is no adequate remedy at 
law. In a contract such as this in- 
volving personal property the buyer 
usually has an adequate remedy at 
law in the form of an action for 
money damages. If the property in- 
volved were unique then, of course, 
money damages would not ade- 
quately compensate the buyer for the 
breach. Therefore, in this case, if 
the Hi-Fi set were a custom-made 
set which could not be duplicated, 
“B” would be entitled to specific per- 
formance of the contract, otherwise 
his only remedy would be an action 
at law for damages. 

(c) “A” would not be liable. A 
promise to keep an offer open in re- 


turn for consideration is commonly 
known as an option. In the present 
case “A’s” promise to keep the offer 
open thirty days was given in return 
for consideration ($100. paid by 
“D”). Therefore, there was an op- 
tion between the parties. 

An option is contractual; it is a 
contract to keep an offer open and 
may not be revoked by the promisor 
during the option period. 

It is recognized, however, that the 
rejection of the offer contained in 
the option contract may terminate 
the option prior to its normal expira- 
tion date. This is especially true in 
a case such as this where the offeror 
relies on the rejection and materially 
changes his position. “D”’, therefore, 
should be estopped from enforcing 
the option. 


QUESTION II 


(a) “M”, a 16 year old high school 
boy, sold “F” a trumpet on credit. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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SPRINGFIELD representatives will enjoy an expense-paid, five- 
day meeting at the fabulous Americana Hotel, Bal Harbour, 
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C.P.C.U. Questions—Continued 
Seven days later “F” sold the trum- 
pet for cash to “I”, who knew none 
of the above facts. “F” failed to pay 
“M”, and “M” now seeks to re- 
cover the trumpet from “I”. May he 
do so? Explain fully the legal prin- 
ciples involved. 

(b & c) “Y” Corporation which is 
not empowered to engage in the in- 
surance business entered into con- 
tracts that have been officially con- 
strued to be insurance contracts. 
““Y” Corporation recently agreed to 
enter into such a contract with “Z”. 
Before the contract was executed or 
the consideration paid, “Y” repudi- 
ated the agreement. 

(1) Can “Z” legally compel the “Y” 
Corporation to execute the contract ? 
Explain. 

(2) Suppose the contract had been 
executed but “Z” refused to pay for 
it. In a suit by “Y” Corporation 
against “Z”, what would be the re- 
sult? Explain. 

(3) Suppose the contract had been 
executed by the “Y” Corporation 
and “Z” had paid for it. If a benefit 
accrues to “Z” under the contract, 
can he collect? Explain. 


Answer 


(a) The answer to this case would 
depend upon the jurisdiction. The 
contract of an infant is avoidable at 
the election of the infant. He may 
disaffirm the contract and recover 
the consideration which has passed 
to the other party. The problem is 
complicated, however, where, as in 
this case, the property in question 
has been resold by the other party to 
an innocent third party. In those 
jurisdictions which have not adopted 
the Uniform Sales Act, it generally 
has been held that ““M” may recover 
the trumpet from “I”, the innocent 
purchaser. In the large number of 
jurisdictions which have adopted the 
Sales Act, the result would be dif- 
ferent. The Sales Act provides that 
the voidable title of “F”’ ripened into 
a good title when the trumpet was 
sold to “TI”, 

(b & c) At the outset it would be fit- 
ting to distinguish ultra vires from 
illegality. Simply stated, a transac- 
tion entered into on behalf of a cor- 
poration which is foreign to its auth- 
orized business is said to be ultra 
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vires, or extra vires. Many times 
ultra vires contracts are declared void 
on grounds of illegality. This prob- 
ably is not a valid basis for objection 
except in the case of certain classes of 
corporations having a fiduciary char- 
acter or a more or less public service 
business. Ultra vires and illegality 
represent totally different ideas. A 
contract may be ultra vires and yet 
not be illegal. If a transaction is one 
into which the corporation might 
freely enter by merely amending its 
articles, it would not seem that the 
public is interested in preventing the 
corporation from entering the trans- 
action. If, on the other hand, the fact 
that the corporation exceeds its char- 
ter power involves any usurpation 
adverse to public interest, the con- 
tract made contravenes public policy 
and is therefore illegal. 

The insurance business greatly 
affects the public interest and is for 
that reason subject to stringent regu- 
lations by the various states. It 
would seem, therefore, that the 
transaction between “Y” Corpora- 
tion and “Z” is not only ultra vires 
but an illegal bargain. 

(1) No. As pointed out above, this 
bargain is contrary to public policy 
and illegal. As a general rule a party 
to an illegal bargain can in no way 
enforce it against the other party. 
(2) The “Y” Corporation could not 
recover. Again, the courts take a 
“hands off’ attitude in such a case. 
Courts prefer to leave the parties 
where they have placed themselves. 
This is especially true when an un- 
authorized insurer such as the “Y” 
Corporation is attempting to enforce 
the bargain against the insured. 
(3) Yes. Even though this is an 
illegal bargain it would not seem that 
the parties are in pari delicto (equal 
fault). In such a case the party who 
is less at fault may, if he has ren- 
dered any performance, enforce the 
bargain against the other party. 


QUESTION Iil 


(a) “R” and “T” entered into an 
oral agreement in which “R”’ agreed 
to sell and “T” agreed to buy a rare 
painting for $6000. Under the terms 
of the agreement “T” was to pick 
up the painting and pay the purchase 
price at “R’s” home ten days later. 
Two days before “T” was to pick up 
the painting, “R’s” home was de- 


(Continued on page 70) 
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to open more doors... close more sales for you ! 


Another step forward by The HOME...a Boiler and Machinery Insurance Department to 
help you close on more accounts—and help you open new doors! Right from the start, this new 
department is equipped to write every form of boiler and machinery insurance, including endorse- 
ments on consequential damage, outage, and use and occupancy as well. 


Staffed by experts with many years of background in boiler and machinery insurance underwrit- 
ing, sales and administration, the department will work closely with producers in risk analysis 
and development of protective programs to fit the insured’s needs. The department’s activities 
will be concentrated in the eastern United States at first, but the area served will be expanded 
as rapidly as possible. 


Since, in so many cases, boiler and machinery is a vital line, addition of this coverage is bound 
to help HOMEtown agents, both as a compelling door-opener and in total account selling as 


well. So when you think of boiler and machinery insurance, it makes good sense to think of 
The HOME! 


The HOME “rr 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 





C.P.C.U. Questions—from page 67 


stroyed by fire of an unknown origin 
and the destroyed. 
“T” who is now being sued by “R” 
for the purchase price of $6000. 
makes the following defenses: 


painting was 


(1) There was no consideration for 
his promise. 

(2) His promise is not enforceable 
in that it was not written. 

(3) Title had not passed to him at 
the time the painting was destroyed. 
(4) Even if title had passed at the 
time the painting was destroyed, 


“R” is responsible for the loss since 
he had possession of the painting as 

s” bailee and cannot deliver the 
painting to “T”’. 

Discuss fully the validity of each 
defense, separately. 
(b) “O” made a complete negotiable 
note payable to his own order and 
indorsed it in blank. He placed the 
note in a safe in his office, intending 
to have his assistant take it to bank 
the next day to obtain a loan. That 
night thieves broke into the office, 
forced open the safe and stole the 
note. Before maturity the note came 
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into the hands of “P” who gave value 
for it and had no knowledge of the 
theft. After the maturity date of the 
note, “P” delivered it for value to 
“©” without indorsement. “O” re- 
fused payment of the note after 
proper presentment by “Q”, and 
when sued by “Q” contended that he 
was not liable on the note for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 
(1) The note was not delivered. 
(2) “Q” was not a holder in due 
course. 

Discuss the validity of each of 
these contentions. 


Answer 


(a)(1) The defense is invalid. 
Consideration is a detriment in- 
curred by a party in exchange for 
another’s promise. “R”’, in exchange 
for “T’s” promise to purchase the 
painting, agreed to sell it to “T”. 
“R” was under no obligation to sell 
the painting to “T” and by promis- 
ing to do so incurred a legal detri- 
ment. Therefore, “T’s” promise to 
sell furnished the consideration for 
“R’s” promise to buy. 

(2) The defense is valid. The con- 
tract is unenforceable under the 
Statute of Frauds. Every state has 
a provision making contracts for the 
sale of goods of more than a certain 
value unenforceable unless there is 
written evidence of the contract, or 
acceptance of a part of the goods by 
the buyer, or partial payment of the 
purchase price. While the statutes 
of the several states differ consider- 
ably as to the amount of the sale the 
most common amount is $500. In 
this case the contract price was $6,- 
000, there was no written evidence, 
and the contract was totally execu- 
tory. Therefore, the contract is un- 
enforceable. 

(3) This defense is invalid. As a 
general rule risk of loss falls on the 
party holding title. Title to specific 
goods passes from seller to buyer at 
the time intended by the parties. If 
the parties fail either expressly or 
impliedly to indicate their intentions, 
the Uniform Sales Act provides that 
in an unconditional contract to sell 
specific goods in a deliverable state, 
title passes as soon as the contract 
is made. This rule is applicable to 
this case and risk of loss would fall 
on “T”, 
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(4) The defense is invalid. This 
would be a mutual benefit bailment. 
In such a bailment the bailee owes 
the bailor a duty to exercise ordinary 
care in the custody of the property. 
There is no evidence of negligence 
on “R’s” part, since the painting was 
destroyed by a fire of unknown ori- 
gin. “R” has exercised the degree 
of care required of him under the 
circumstances. 

(b)(1) It is true that the note was 
not delivered by “O”, since it was 
stolen from him. Lack of delivery in 
the case of a completed instrument, 
however, is a personal rather than a 
real defense and not good against a 
holder in due course. 

(2) “Q” was not a holder in due 
course as he took the instrument 
after its maturity date. “P” was a 
holder in due course, having given 
value for the instrument before ma- 
turity with no knowledge of the theft. 
However, “©” as the transferee of 
“P” is entitled to all the immunities 
and privileges of “P”. “Q”, there- 
fore, is not subject to “O’s” personal 
defense of lack of delivery. 


QUESTION IV 


(a) “O” owned two dwellings lo- 
cated on the same tract of land. 
Dwelling #1 was insured under a 
standard fire policy for $8,000 with 
the “E” Insurance Company ; dwell- 
ing #2 was insured under a standard 
fire policy for $10,000 with the “D” 
Insurance Company. On January 
13, 1958, dwelling #1 was damaged 
by fire. “O” filed the necessary 
proof of loss with the “E” Insurance 
Company. On January 30, 1958, 
“OQ” sold and conveyed both dwell- 
ings to “Y”’ and at the same time as- 
signed both fire policies to “Y”. On 
February 10, 1958, dwelling #2 was 
totally destroyed by fire. Assuming 
“Y” filed a timely proof of loss with 
the “D” Insurance Company, what 
rights, if any, would “Y” have 
against 
(1) the “E” Insurance Company? 
(2) the “D” Insurance Company? 
Explain the principles involved in 
each case. 
(b) An insurance agency agreement 
was terminated in accordance with 
its terms and the company picked up 
its supplies. Subsequently — the 
former agent called upon a policy- 
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holder and verbally agreed to con- 
tinue the insurance in the company 
which had terminated his agency 
contract. A loss occurred shortly 
after the original policy expired. 
The policyholder made claim and the 
company denied liability. Explain 
the rights and liabilities of the (1) 
claimant, (2) the company, and (3) 
the agent, stating any necessary 
qualifications. 


Answer 


(a)(1) “Y” would have a right to 
recover from the “E” Insurance 


Company. A fire insurance policy, 
being personal in nature, cannot be 
assigned before a loss without the 
consent of the insurer. This is be- 
cause the risk varies in many cases 
with the person protected. A claim 
after a loss, which is a chose in 
action, is freely assignable since 
there is no personal element or moral 
risk attached to the assignment. 
Thus, “O” has a right to assign his 
claim to “Y”. 

(2) “Y” would not have a right to 
recover from the “D” Insurance 
Company. As explained above a 

(Continued on the next page) 
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policy of this sort is not assignable 
before loss without the consent of 
the insurer. There is no evidence 
that the “D” Company consented ; 
therefore, it should not be required 
to pay “Y”’ the loss. 


(b)(1) The claimant would be able 
to recover the amount of his loss 
from either the company or the 
agent. The company should have 
notified the policyholder that the 
agency had been terminated. In a 
case such as this there will normally 
result a custom of dealing with the 
agent as such, and. in appearance in 
him of continuing authority to bind 
the company. Fairness to those who 
have dealt with the agent or who rely 
on his appearance of continuing 
authority requires that they be in- 
formed of the termination of his au- 
thority. The authority of the agent 
to bind the company would continue 
until notice of the termination was 
given. Thus, the company would be 
liable to the claimant for the loss. 


The agent would also be liable to 

the claimant. When the agent ver- 
bally agreed to continue the policy he 
impliedly warranted to the policy- 
holder that he had the actual author- 
ity to do so. Since there was no such 
authority there was a breach of this 
implied warranty. It also appears 
that claimant could found his cause 
of action against the agent in tort for 
misrepresentation. The agent knew 
his agency contract had been termi- 
nated but proceeded to represent 
himself as an agent of the company 
with authority to contract for the 
company. 
(2) The company, as_ explained 
above, would be liable to the claim- 
ant for the loss. It would have, how- 
ever, a cause of action against the 
agent if it had to pay the claimant’s 
loss. When a person wrongfully pre- 
tends to be the agent of another, and 
without any authority does an act 
which causes him loss, the wrong- 
doer is liable for the loss so caused. 
(3) As explained above the agent 
would be liable to either the claim- 
ant or the company. 


QUESTION V 


In payment of his Homeowners’ 
Policy premium “U” gave “K”, his 
insurance agent, a non-negotiable 
promissory note which “L” signed as 
surety. Answer the following ques- 
tions with a complete explanation of 
the legal points involved: 

(a) If “U” defaults in payment on 
the note, would it be necessary for 
“K” to exhaust his legal remedies 
against “U” before pursuing “L”? 
(b) If “U” defaults in payment on 
the note and “L” pays “K”, what 
rights, if any, would “L” have 
against “U’’? 

(c) Suppose owes “L” a debt 
which arose out of another trans- 
action. If “U” defaults in payment 
and “K” sues “L”, explain the basis 
for “K’s” recovery, if any. 

(d) Suppose on the due date of the 
note “K” grants “U” a legally bind- 
ing extension of 30 days, with the 
express stipulation that “K” reserves 
all rights against “L”. If this is all 
done without “L’s” consent, what 
effect, if any, would the extension of 
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time have on his liability on the 
note ? 


Answer 


(a) No, “K” is not required to ex- 
haust his remedies against “U” be- 
fore pursuing “L”. Since “L” 
signed the note as surety, he joined 
with “U” in promising to pay “K” 
the amount involved. “L” and “U” 
are co-obligors, and “L’s” obligation 
is an absolute one to pay the note 
when it is due. 

(b) As soon as the contract of 
surety was made there arose, in the 
absence of some express agreement 
to the contrary, an implied contract 
between “L” and “U” that the latter 
would indemnify the former for any 
payment made by “L” to “K” in 
compliance with the contract of 
suretyship. This is known as the 
surety’s right to reimbursement. 
Therefore, since “L” has paid the 
note he is entitled to reimbursement 
from “U” 

As soon as “L” pays “K” in full, 
he is entitled in equity to compel 
“K” to assign to him the claim itself 
as well as any securities which “K” 
might have received from “U”. In 
other words, when “L” pays “K” he 
is entitled to be subrogated to “K’s” 
rights against “U”. 
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On either of these theories “L” 
could recover the amount of the note 
from “U”. 

(c) The general principle of set off 
would be applicable to this case. 
Statutes generally allow a defendant 
who has a claim against the plaintiff 
to set off his claim against that of the 
plaintiff and thereby reduce the 
amount of the plaintiff's recovery. 
These statutes usually allow the de- 
fendant to get an affirmative judg- 
ment if he should be able to prove 
that the plaintiff owes him a larger 
amount than he owes the plaintiff. 
Thus, it is probable that “L” will be 
able to set off his claim against that 
of “K”, the rights of the parties 
being dependent upon the statutes 
regarding set off existing in the jur- 
isdiction. 

(d) Where a creditor without the 
consent of the surety makes a bind- 
ing contract with the principal 
debtor to extend the time of payment 
of the debt, the surety is generally 
discharged. The reasons for this are 
said to be that the surety’s position 
has been impaired in that he is no 
longer in the position to exercise 
promptly and fully his contemplated 
rights of reimbursement, subroga- 
tion and exoneration against the 
principal debtor. A creditor may ex- 
tend the time of payment to the prin- 


cipal debtor and at the same time 
expressly reserve his rights against 
the surety, all without the surety’s 
consent. An extension under these 
circumstances does not affect the 
rights of the surety against the prin- 
cipal debtor. He could pay the cred- 
itor and proceed immediately against 
the principal debtor for reimburse- 
ment. Therefore, the extension of 
30 days would have no effect on 
“L’s” liability on the note. He may 
pay “K” at once and proceed against 
“U” for reimbursement. 
(To be continued next month) 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


Tue NATIONAL AssocraTion of In- 
dependent Insurance Adjusters has 
contracted with Professor John W. 
Hall, Georgia State College of Busi- 
ness Administration to act as con- 
sultant and coordinator of its on-the- 
job educational program which will 
take the student adjusters approxi- 
mately four years to complete. It 
will be in eight parts as follows: 
Parts 1 and 2: Basic problems of 
Claims and Losses ; Parts 3, 4 and 5: 
Insurance Principles; Part 6: Legal 
Principles for the Adjuster and 
Parts 7 and 8: Principles of adjust- 
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He certainly does need AID—from his Autoglass Installation Dealer. 


Let’s hope that you, as his insurance adjustor, send him to the nearest shop display- 


ing the green and white AID sign. There he’ll get speedy, courteous, top-notch 
replacement service. 


There’s no long wait for estimates or repairs at AID shops. They employ expert 
installers who do nothing else but replace auto glass. These men work according to 
strict, established standards, and have a sincere appreciation for your business. 


Your Autoglass Installation Dealer is listed in the Yellow Pages of the phone book, 
or identified by the big green and white AID sign he displays at his shop. Send your 


policyholders to him for installation of PPG Safety Glass in any American-made 
car and thirty-six foreign ones. 
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International Standards 


CAPT. CHARLES P. MURPHY 
Asst. Chief, Office of Merchant 
Marine Safety 
U. S. Coast Guard 


N EXAMINING the safety problem 
| An must be handled for a nu- 
clear propelled merchant ship, it is 
useful to first consider what is the 
nature of the safety problem for a 
conventional ship. Safety in the field 
of commercial ships has progressed 
from the very early days, when I 
suspect the average transatlantic 
passenger felt he had been quite for- 
tunate if his voyage was completed 
without serious incident—to today, 
when the passenger’s personal safety 
scarcely enters his thoughts. 


Minimum Risk 


There have been casualties— 
sometimes spectacular ones—during 
this period of development and the 
possibility of casualty still exists, but 
improvements in design, materials, 
and operating procedures have com- 
bined to reduce casualties to a mini- 
mum, and to further reduce the 
probable effects of a casualty. For 
example, in the design of a modern 
U. S. flag passenger ship, careful 
attention is given to providing ade- 
quate strength, stability, and sea- 
worthiness. The ship is fitted with 
watertight bulkheads so that she will 
remain afloat after a collision; the 
internal structure is of incombustible 
materials so that fire is not a serious 
threat. Extensive equipment is pro- 
vided for lifesaving, firefighting, 
navigation and communication. 

Shipping is by nature an interna- 
tional enterprise. The government of 
a maritime nation has an obvious in- 
terest in the safety of the ships under 
her own flag. A government is also 
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concerned with the safety of foreign 
flag ships which visit her ports and 
which could be a hazard to the lives 
and property of the local citizens. 
In addition to these factors, there is 
the desirability of having uniformity 
throughout the world as to minimum 
safety standards for ships so that a 
ship travelling to many parts of the 
world will not be subjected to differ- 
ing requirements at each port of call. 

Each government of course has 
national regulations which relate to 
the safety of ships of its own flag, 
but in addition, these considerations 
have led the maritime nations to 
meet together and establish on an 
international basis minimum safety 
requirements which they can all ac- 
cept. The first International Con- 
vention of this nature was drafted in 
1914 and it has subsequently been 
revised and brought up-to-date. The 
International Convention on Safety 
of Life at Sea which is now in effect 
was drafted in 1948 and became ef- 
fective in 1952. 


Nuclear Safety 


What I have said thus far de- 
scribes the present situation as it 
now applies to conventional ships. 
Nuclear powered ships had not come 
on the scene in 1948 and while ships 
would be subject to the normal re- 
quirements of the 1948 Convention 
the same as any other merchant ship, 
there is no specific reference to them 
in that Convention and no nuclear 
safety requirements are included. 
$y 1957 the need had developed for 
a number of amendments to the 1948 
Convention. Also at that time the 
contract was let for the construction 
of the Savannah and there was con- 
siderable discussion relative to the 


application of nuclear power to the 
propulsion of merchant vessels. In 
view of these developments a date 
was set for a conference to revise the 
1948 Convention. The nations sig- 
natory to the Convention were noti- 
fied that a revision conference would 
be held starting May, 1960 and they 
were requested among other things 
to be prepared to discuss require- 
ments for nuclear ships. 


U. S. Proposals 


In this country the Commandant 
of the Coast Guard was requested by 
the State Department to assume 
over-all responsibility for preparation 
of U. S. proposals for revision of 
the 1948 Convention. Committees 
were organized for this purpose with 
representatives from the interested 
government agencies, shipping and 
allied industries and the labor un- 
ions ; the principal committees cover- 
ing construction, lifesaving appli- 
ances, radio requirements, safety of 
navigation and nuclear power. The 
Nuclear Power Committee was 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Ar- 
thur Gatewood of the American Bu- 
reau of Shipping and included 
among others all of the members of 
a special panel which had been 
studying the safety aspects of nu- 
clear propulsion of merchant ships 
since 1955 for the Society of Naval 
Architects and Marine Engineers. 
The U. S. proposals relative to nu- 
clear ships were completed in May 
1959 and were sent to the other sig- 
natory countries for their prelimi- 
nary study, 

In its simplest form this country 
has proposed that the International 
Convention should recognize the 
existence of nuclear powered ships 

(Continued on the next page) 
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and that procedures should be estab- 
lished within the normal framework 
of the Convention for handling the 
special problems which such ships 
present. 

The U. S. 
that it is too early in the develop- 
ment of nuclear power to include 
any detailed 


proposal recognizes 


safety requirements 
in an international convention. At 
the time the committee ex- 
plored very carefully what assur- 
ances would be necessary before this 


same 


country would be willing to accept 
a foreign flag nuclear ship in its 
ports and concluded that consider- 
able detailed information about that 
particular ship would be essential. 

Accordingly, since the specific 
safeguards cannot now be spelled out 
in the convention, it becomes neces- 
sary in this early stage for the nation 
owning a nuclear ship to make avail- 
able to the Administrations in the 
countries which the ship intends to 
visit all of the information necessary 
for a complete safety evaluation of 
the design. 
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The U. S. proposal on this point 

reads as follows: 
“In the case of a nuclear ship, a Nu- 
clear Ship Safety Report will be pre- 
pared to permit evaluation of reactor 
and ship safety to ensure that there 
is no unreasonable hazard to the 
public, waterways, or food and water 
resources. * * * Upon approval of 
the report by the Administration of 
the country in which the ship is reg- 
istered the report will be made avail- 
able to the authorities in other coun- 
tries which the ship intends to visit 
as the basis for evaluating ship 
safety. The ship may enter ports of 
those countries when acceptance has 
been indicated.” 

It can be seen that the effect of 
this is to call for the establishment 
of bilateral treaties between the nu- 
clear ship’s flag nation and any coun- 
try the ship expects to visit. 


Additional Provision 


The control provisions applicable 
to conventional ships under the 1948 
Convention permit the ship to be 
visited when in a foreign port. The 
control officer’s authority is limited 
to verifying that there is on board a 
valid certificate, and if necessary that 
the conditions of the ship’s sea- 
worthiness correspond substantially 
with the requirements of the Con- 
vention. Intervention is authorized 
only if the control officer finds that 
the ship cannot proceed to sea with- 
out danger to the passengers or the 
crew. The U. S. proposal for nu- 
clear ships adds the following pro- 
vision : 

“In addition, nuclear ships shall be 
subject to control in the ports and 
before entering the ports of a Con- 
tracting Government insofar as this 
control is directed towards verifying 
that the Ship’s Nuclear Ship Safety 
Report has been accepted by the 
government of the country to be vis- 
ited, and that the safety requirements 
established by that Report are being 
maintained. The officer carrying out 
the control may bar the ship’s en- 
trance or may take such other steps 
as appropriate in the interest of 
safety.” 

This type of control may sound 
like a new concept, but in reality it 
is quite similar to the quarantine in- 
spection which has been carried out 
for many years to determine that an 
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entering ship will not present -a 
health hazard to the port. In the 
case of the nuclear ship the objective 
is to determine that the engineering 
plant is being maintained in a safe 
condition, 


Construction 


The changes which I have so far 
described are proposed to be made 
in Chapter I of the Convention, this 
being the Chapter which defines the 
application of the Convention, and 
which spells out the provisions to be 
made for certificates, control, etc. 
Chapter II is entitled, “Construc- 
tion” and it is in this area as I have 
described, that it becomes difficult, 
and in our opinion undesirable to 
include specific nuclear safety re- 
quirements. The U. S. Committee 
attached to its report a copy of the 
Society of Naval Architects and 
Marine Engineers’ Bulletin 3-6 en- 
titled, “Safety Considerations Af- 
fecting the Design and Installation 
of Water-Cooled and Water-Moder- 
ated Reactors on Merchant Ships.” 
This bulletin contains rather de- 
tailed recommendations regarding 
the precautions considered necessary 
with the types of reactors covered, 
but it was included only as_back- 
ground information to indicate the 
consideration which led to the U. S. 
proposals. 


General Principles 


The U. S. Committee did feel that 
a few general principles should be 
set forth in Chapter II. In the first 
place they felt that a nuclear ship 
should be given the best protection 
which modern naval architecture and 
marine engineering are able to pro- 
vide with respect to the non-nuclear 
features of the design. The stand- 
ards for passenger ships are higher 
than those applied to cargo ships, 
and accordingly the U. S. proposal 
includes the following provision : 
“With regard to watertight sub-di- 
vision, fire retardant construction, 
bilge pumping arrangement, fire 
fighting apparatus, electrical installa- 
tions, steering gear, power for going 
astern, and stability; the require- 
ments of this Convention for passen- 
ger ships represent the highest in- 
ternationally accepted standards and 
the nuclear ship should provide a 
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degree of safety at least equivalent to 
those standards.” 

In addition to this the Chapter IT 
proposals recognize the need for 
some form of containment, and they 
suggest that the radiation tolerance 
levels recommended by the Interna- 
tional Commission on Radiological 
Protection be adopted for nuclear 
ships. Beyond this no specific safe- 
guards are suggested, the safety fea- 
tures of each ship left open to devel- 
opment and subject to acceptance in 
the Nuclear Ship Safety Report pre- 
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pared for that ship. The proposed 
scope of the Nuclear Ship Safety 
Report is outlined as a matter of 
guidance. 

This covers the important features 
of the changes which this country 
proposed as modifications of 
1948 International Convention. 

Another important change with 
respect to the Safety of Life at Sea 
Convention has taken place recently. 
This is the coming into effect of 
another Convention which 


the 


estab- 
(Continued on page 80) 





DISASTROUS EXPERIMENT 


Two Boys, each seventeen years old, 
had been excused from gymnasium 
because of minor physical ailments. 
They went into the school chemical 
laboratory, unsupervised and not in 
use at the time, obtained chem- 
icals from the chemistry storeroom, 
which was unlocked, and started to 
mix the chemicals in a glass beaker. 
The exact identity of the materials 
used has not been determined. The 
chemicals they were using exploded. 
30th boys were injured, one so 
severely that glass particles had to 
be removed from his liver and spinal 
area. One boy was the son of the 
high school principal. 

The underlying cause of this ac- 
cident is, of course, evident. Unau- 
thorized entry to the laboratory was 
possible and there were no security 
regulations protecting the chemical 
storeroom. It is not only the cat 
that curiosity will kill. Sometimes a 
lock and key is necessary to protect 
teenagers, too. 


—Safety Information 
Royal Globe Ins. Group 


PLANT HAZARDS 


A LIST OF THE fifteen principal plant 
safety hazards has been published 
by Pinkerton’s National Detective 
Agency as a guide to the sort of 
thing that uniformed guards should 
be on the lookout for. 

And should you want to make 
sure that your guards do not them- 
selves get hurt in the process, Pink- 
erton’s has thoughtfully added a list 
of nine pointers to help keep the 
after-hours guard out of trouble. It’s 
all part of the guard-training pro- 
gram of Pinkerton’s, the world’s 
oldest and largest security organiza- 
tion, which handles thousands of in- 
stallations for business and industry. 

Making his rounds of duty, the 
security guard should watch out for, 
and correct if possible or at least 
report, these common hazards to 


safety : 
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Slippery floors 

Tripping hazards, such as hose lines, 
piping 

Inadequate warning signs at excava- 
tions, manholes 

Missing (or inoperative) entrance, 
exit lights 

Poorly lighted stairs 

Loose handrails or guard rails 
Aisle or street obstructions blocking 
access of fire equipment 

Overheated motors 

Loose or broken wiring 

Open fire doors 

Running motors not in use 
Defective ladders or scaffolding 
Leaks or unusual fumes 

Broken windows or doors 
Dangerously piled supplies or equip- 
ment. 

And to speed the guard on his 
appointed rounds as safely and ef- 
fectively as possible, Pinkerton’s ad- 
vises its guards to observe the fol- 
lowing precautions : 

Don’t attempt to make rounds after 
dark without a good flashlight. 
Look for obstructions and low-lying 
ground hazards, such as wires, pip- 
ing and supports. 

Take your time; don’t take short 
cuts ... you are more effective as 
a guard if you proceed slowly and 
look around. 

Go around obstructions, and not 
over them. 

Be careful of loose boards and un- 
stable platforms. 

Avoid slippery surfaces. 

Look where you walk. 

Don’t run downstairs, and always 
use the handrail. 

Be careful climbing ladders; check 
ladders before using them. 


BOWLING ACCIDENT 


WHILE bowling, a dentist smashed 
his finger between two bowling balls 
as he reached to get his ball off the 
rack. Fracture of the right-middle 
finger and subsequent disability cost 
$425 in disability claims. 


—Agents Record 
—National Casualty Co. 


GOLF CART MISHAP 


THE WORD “CONVEYANCE” brings to 
mind such familiar things as auto- 
mobiles, trains, buses, ships and 
trolley cars. But when an insured 
recently high-tailed it over a golf 
course in one of those little mecha- 
nized golf carts and skidded into a 
water hazard, he was promptly paid 
medical and loss-of-income expenses 
to the tune of $716.70. 

The man, who suffered a back in- 
jury, was insured under a group “all 
conveyance”’ travel accident program 
carried by his employer. And the 
policy’s interpretation of “all con- 
veyance”’ is anything that rolls, flies 
or floats and transports human be- 
ings. That definitely made the golf 
cart a “conveyance” and the accident 
claim was paid in full and without 
question. 


—American Arrow 
—American Casualty Co. 


SUSPICIONS CONFIRMED 


WHEN POLICE ASKED the occupation 
of a Winnipeg man convicted of 
driving his car with faulty brakes, 
defective lights and a clutch held to- 
gether with a rubber band, he an- 


swered: “I’m a mechanic.” 
—The Casualty & Surety Journal 
—A. C. S. C. 


RADAR DEATH 


IT HAS BEEN REPORTED that an elec- 
tronics technician died a few days 
after he stood in the path of a radar 
beam for less than a minute. Before 
passing away the technician stated 
that he did not experience any warn- 
ing sensation during the first few 
seconds but later felt a “sensation 
of heat.” An autopsy revealed that 
the internal organs were literally 
cooked by the rays. A medical au- 
thority advised that microwave ra- 
diation should be treated with the 
same respect as atomic radiation 
until more work is done to establish 


the limits of tolerance. 


—Safety Information 
‘Royal Globe Ins. Group 
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These estimated losses, from the 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, include an allowance for un- 
insured and unreported losses. 


Month 1960 1959 
January ... $92,949,000 $112,983,000 
February .. 96,782,000 98,120,000 

116,365,000 99,610,000 
98,106,000 90,689,000 
86,940,000 81,597,000 
82,829,000 77,867,000 
July 82,998,000 82,334,000 
August .... 90,037,000 74,660,000 
September . 81,845,000 83,027,000 


$828,851,000  $800,887,000 


October .... 71,160,000 
November . 78,582,000 
December .. 96,444,000 


9 Months .. 


TOTAL . $1,047,073,000 
Losses by Years 
1950 $648,909,000 1955 
1951 730,084,000 1956 
1952 815,134,000 1957 
1953 864,863,000 1958 1,056,266,000 
1954 870,984,000 1959 1,047,073,000 


motor vehicle 
deaths 


Month 1959 1960 
January . 2,850 
February &, / 2,380 

2,400 

2,910 

3,230 

3, 3,320 

3,098 3,450 





every month 





ideas 
that 


pay off 





in 


loss prevention! 


FOR YOUR CLIENTS . . . a subscription to SAFETY MAINTE- 
NANCE is a monthly reminder of your 
constant interest ...a source of 
tested safety methods and procedures 
which will speed production and cut 
costs. 


FOR YOURSELF . . . SM is a channel of proven aids to loss 
prevention . . . a means of establish- 
ing sound safety programs in plants 
where you have a stake. Your own 
imprint and safety message can reach 
your clients each month. 


Write for special discount rates. 


August 


Eight Months ... 


September 
October 

November 
December 


3,550 3; 3,470 


22,963 23, 24,010 


3,325 
3,586 
3,526 
3,581 


Single Subscription: 
$4.00 a year 
$6.00 for two years 


Twelve Months .. 36,981 37,800 
Estimates provided by the National 
Safety Council. 


accidental 
deaths 


Six Months ALFR 

1960 1959 Change 

ALL TYPES ... 44,400 44,000 +1% 
Motor Vehicle ... 17,099 17,100 0% 
Other Public 7,900 7,900 0% 
Work 6,700 6,700 0% 
Home 14,100 13,700 +3% 


SAFETY MAINTENANCE 


AMERICA'S PIONEER MAGAZINE IN ITS FIELD 


another publication of 


FS FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 38, M ¥. 
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Standards—from page 7 


lished the Intergovernmental Mari- 
time Consultative Organization as a 
specialized agency of the United Na- 
tions. IMCO, as it is called, 
vides a forum where the member na- 
tions can meet together on a yearly 
basis and make any changes which 
may become necessary 
national 


pro- 


in the inter- 
safety regulations. ‘This 
means that in the future it will not 
be necessary to wait for diplomatic 
conferences such as those which have 
been held in 1914, 1929, and 1948. 
This is expected to provide impor- 
tant benefits regarding all maritime 
safety problems, and it will be espe- 
cially helpful in the field of nuclear 
propulsion where, depending on the 
rate of development, 
changes may be 
to keep pace. 

It is recognized that the bilateral 
treaty approach to acceptance of nu- 
clear ships might get cumbersome 
when we have a substantial number 
of such ships to deal with. However, 
this approach seems to be proving 
practical as applied to the N. S. 
Savannah, and it is very doubtful if 
any proposal which deleted a nation’s 
opportunity for independent evalua- 
tion of a visiting reactor would find 
much support at the present time. 
Each new nuclear ship will take 
three years or more to build, and it 
is felt that with the IMCO proce- 


numerous 


necessary in order 


dures, and the technical advances 
which will be made during this early 
period, it will be possible to main- 
tain a set of international nuclear 
ship safety standards and procedures 
which will encourage the proper de- 
velopment of this new 
power. 


source of 


ALL PURPOSE 
EXTINGUISHERS 


WHAT IS DESCRIBED as a completely 
new development in portable fire 
extinguishers has been introduced 
by The Fyr-Fyter Company. The 
company is marketing two new 
large-capacity (ABC-Rated) Pres- 
surized Dry Chemical Portable Fire 
Extinguishers that will halt not just 
one, not just two, but “all three” 
major classes of incipient fires. 
Two, sometimes three separate 
types of portable extinguishers filled 
with different extinguishing agents 
(water, carbon dioxide, foam, etc. ) 
have been required to guard against 
Class A (general combustible) 
Class B (flammable liquid) and 
Class C (electrical) fires. Now, tre- 
mendously simplifying emergency 
fire control and greatly increasing 
over-all fire safety, a “single” All 
Purpose (ABC-rated) portable ex- 
tinguisher will furnish precisely the 
same “threefold” fire protection. The 


We’re Adding another “‘S” to TRIPLE-S 


to make it the 


SENSIBLE WAY 


for the Independent Agent to 


sell more INSURANCE COVERAGE. 


We're adding a New Name, too. 
Ohio Farmers 4-Star Budget Payment Plan. 


fs Simplifies ... Saves... Sells 
.. the Sensible way! 


» toxic fumes or odors are produced 
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OHIO FARMERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY —CHARTERED 1848 
SUPERIOR RISK INSURANCE COMPANY—LE ROY 


OHIO 


new extinguishers—available in 20- 
Ib. (Model 52-1) and 30-lb. ( Model 
53-1) capacities—provide a fast, 
always correct answer for every in- 
cipient fire emergency. 

Both extinguisher models are Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories and Factory 
Mutual approved. UL rating for the 
20-Ib. Model 52-1 is “3A, 20BC.” 
The 30-Ib. Model 53-1 carries a 
similar “4A, 20BC” UL rating. 

Secret of the revolutionary 
tinguishers is the fact that they use 
a newly perfected, much more ver- 
satile and efficient dry chemical pow- 
der. So effective is the new powder 
that it will even extinguish deep 
seated, difficult-to-kill tire fires. Rub- 
ber tire fires are ended quickly and 
without flashback. 

Upon removal of safety pin, the 
free-flowing dry chemical powder 
discharges in full, maximum volume 
the instant the unit’s grip-fit handle 
is squeezed. Discharge range is 12 
to 15 feet. Operator can extinguish 
a threatening blaze while maintain- 
ing a safe, ample distance from the 
danger spot. The powder is elec- 
trically non-conducting, non-poison- 
ous, won't harm eyes or skin. No 


ex- 


when it is applied to a fire. 

A large, precision-made pressure 
gauge permits frequent, accurate 
visual inspection. Only normal main- 
tenance and service attention is re- 
After use, extinguishers can 


service. Both new models are being 


, marketed nationally through all of 


The Fyr-Fyter Company's local 
Pyrene C-O-Two, Buffalo and Fyr- 
Fyter sales outlets. 
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THIS IS THE SIGN OF 


) 


The world’s most reliable automatic 
protection services against fire, bur- 


glary, holdup and other hazards. 


It is the bane of burglars and arsonists, 
who recognize it as a formidable adver- 
sary. ADT subscribers from coast to 
coast are proud to display this mono- 
gram on their premises. It isa promise to 
their employees, customers and neigh- 
bors that they have provided the most de- 
pendable and modern service available 
to protect their lives, property and jobs. 


The reputation of this symbol stems 
from the organization behind it, the 
American District Telegraph Company. 


Controlled Companies of 


AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A NATIONWIDE 


The unmatched efficiency of this com- 
pany in safeguarding life and property 
is attained through everlasting atten- 
tion to maintenance. It is the leader in 
its field, not only because of its superior 
detection and signaling devices, but be- 
cause all ADT systems are regularly 
inspected, tested and always ready for 
reliable operation. 


Is your building 99 and 99/100ths per 
cent immune to losses by fire or bur- 
glary ? If not, call the ADT office listed 
in your telephone directory and find out 
how you can be better protected and 
(as is often the case) save money, too! 


ORGANIZATION 


Executive Office: 155 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 
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Are You a Boiler Room Habitue? 


Or do your clients find it necessary to place their Boiler and 
Machinery Insurance with your competitor? 


Agents who represent the America Fore Loyalty Group 
enjoy the services of Boiler and Machinery experts— 
men thoroughly trained in customer relations, analyzing 
problems, making inspections and adjusting claims. 


It gives them a big advantage in a very important market. 
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§ POPULATION 


a EXPLOSION 


WILLIAM A. F. SMITH 
Atlantic Coast Department 
Manager 
Joseph Froggatt & Co., Inc. 


EW OF us, and I certainly can- 
Fe. be included among that few, 
qualify as an expert to finality in 
any phase of the problems of the 
fire and casualty insurance 
try. Each and every 


indus- 
one of us is 
learning and the day we stop learn- 
ing and so reject the idea that we 
are a part of an ever changing in- 
dustry that requires flexibility of 
mind and rewards us by the con- 
suming interest that the constantly 
changing pattern must occasion, we 
are very certainly not even standing 


still but on the way down at a pace 
that will be 
would 
as fire 


more than 
be true in many occupations, 
and casualty 
changing field. 


accelerated 


insurance is an 
But I will try 
to give you material which will pro- 
voke thought, 


ever 
disagreement, I hope, 
as disagreement will generate discus- 
sion, and at least a few conclusions 
that will impress some with the fact 
that certain 
for meeting 
and the 


necessary prerequisites 


both coming problems 
problems of today, are 
ing to have to be fought for, 
there will be a rising tide 


go- 
so that 
of the will- 


ingness to fight to achieve a proper 
end rather than a continuation of the 
growing tendency to sit 


back and 
either enjoy the fruits of the efforts 
of others or feel that, while the back 


84 


is turned, a problem will either go 
away or the solution will be waiting 
on a silver platter when they look 
over their shoulder to see if condi- 
tions have changed. 

First, are we not using what 
might be called a “Madison Avenue” 
or catch phrase when we use the 
phrase “population explosion”? We 
think of the effects of an explosion 
as a condition that we are faced with 
at an instant of time, that does not 
exist in the previous moment. That 
is not what we are dealing with, but 
rather what we face is the need for 
development of facilities and abilities 
to meet steadily but gradually in- 
creasing requirements due to a pro- 
gressively expanding population. 
The rate of growth will quite un- 
derstandably accelerate, as what 
might be called the necessary com- 
ponents increase in numbers. In our 
discussion, we are in the enviable 
position of being able to talk most 
profoundly concerning conditions 
which on the one hand may never 
exist, and on the other hand will 
exist, if they do, at a point of time 
so far in the future that our discus- 
sions will not even be remembered 
sufficiently to be labelled poor pro- 
phecies. The first premise, that the 
population expansion may never 
take place is founded on the possi- 
bility that someone may 
pull the nuclear trigger, 
result we would have 
things a 


some day 
with the 
among other 
depopulation explosion, 


f h 


Mit 


nicely and finally solving many prob- 
lems including the one with which 
we will toy today. To project a 
spot of politics, since this is the year 
of our quadrennial free-for-all, we 
might have certainty of our depopu- 
lation explosion if by some mis- 
chance a candidate who would enter- 
tain the thought of appeasement, 
should attain to our highest office. 
In this event, of course, the final 
disastrous result would be assured 
and we would not have to bother too 
much with the subject before us. 
This is a gloomy thought, however, 
and one that should not loom to 
large in our considerations, so let 
us tear into the problem before us 
and see what we can, working to- 
gether, determine to be some of the 
major factors to be considered. The 
problems facing the industry in this 
period of great expansion that is 
believed lies ahead, are many, varied 
and embrace all of the elements of 
the industry. In the picture are the 
agents, the general agents, the com- 
panies, the reinsuring companies, 
the insurance departments, and the 
federal government. The problem 
varies somewhat, of course, for the 
direct writer but in the space of the 
time we have allotted to us today 
we can at best scratch the surface 
and the greatest service that we can 
do ourselves and such others of the 
industry with whom we share our 
views, is to provoke and encourage 


? 


(Continued on page 86) 
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Population—from page 84 


constructive thinking, planning and 

doing, whatever the obstacles. 
Foremost the 

that will face companies as a result 


among problems 
of the growth in population will be 
the need for premium rates at a 
level that will warrant optimism in 
respect to underwriting profits suf- 
ficiently large to attract investors 


capital as well as to maintain suff- 





STEADEAST 


Stuart’s portrait of our first 
president so well brings out 
Washington’s steadfast charac- 
ter. For 161 years the Provi- 
dence Washington has been 
steadfast in its loyalty to its 
agents and in its belief in the 
agency system. 


You do well 
when you sell 


1799 


PROVIDENCE 
WASHINGTON 


THE COMPANY WITH 
QUALITY * INTEGRITY * FRIENDLINESS 


YOUR, fF acependens 
Jaserenct GENT 


20 Washington Place 
Providence 1, R. |. 
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cient surpluses over adequate re- 
serves. When we speak of adequate 
reserves, we are speaking of a mat- 
ter not to be passed over lightly. 
Additional premium writings will 
require proportionate additional re- 
serves for unearned premiums. Ac- 
quisition costs are levied against the 
company at the time the premium is 
placed on the books but the pre- 
miums are earned over the life of 
the contract, and a reserve must be 
established for the unearned portion. 
This increase in reserves for un- 
earned premiums is paralleled by 
the requirement for increases in the 
reserves for losses and loss adjust- 
ment expenses, as each new risk 
covered has inherent in it the poten- 
tial for loss. 


Trucking Problem 


These first points bring us to the 
problem of capacity. It is the gen- 
eral responsibility of the insurance 
industry to insure one and all and 
when the industry becomes unable 
to discharge that responsibility there 
would appear to be no solution other 
than the interjection of government 
into the insurance business. It would 
seem that a substantial growth in 
population would produce a dispro- 
portionate number of individuals 
whose insurance would come under 
the classification we now find in the 
assigned risks group. This is a fac- 
tor that must be considered in both 
property and casualty lines. With 
the increase in population and the 
advances in automation, it appears 
reasonable to assume that the four- 
day week is a possibility. Dwell for 
a moment upon the impact on auto- 
mobile lines loss ratios when motor- 
ists are given the opportunity to 
devote three days to the destruction 
of their families and the maiming of 
their fellowmen, rather than limit- 
ing them to two days as is now the 
case. Think also of the burden the 
insurance companies will be called 
upon to bear as a result of the in- 
crease in interstate motor carriers 
resultant from the increase in na- 
tional production and consumption. 
An official of the New Jersey High- 
way Department recently was 
reported as having released some 
significant figures in respect of the 
accident rate on the New Jersey Turn- 
pike; figures which factually refute 


statements of record by representa- 
tives of the trucking industry ; state- 
ments that have already been proven 
in error by the statistics compiled 
by the various insurance companies. 
In this particular instance, this 
New Jersey official was quoted, in 
effect, that motor trucks repre- 
sented approximately ten per cent of 
the traffic on the New Jersey Turn- 
pike but were involved in approxi- 
mately twenty-five per cent of the ac- 
cidents. Those of us who drive the 
turnpikes will take no issue with the 
probability of accuracy of the data. 

While we are on the subject of 
the trucking industry, it is appropri- 
ate that we give thought to the in- 
creasingly heavy demands on in- 
surers that will be imposed by the 
increase in number of trucks using 
our highways. An increase will re- 
sult from the demand for goods of 
various kinds proportionate to the 
increase in number of consumers. 
We must consider here, not only the 
coverages on the equipment and the 
cargoes transported, important as 
they may be, but the catastrophic po- 
tential represented by the liability 
coverages. Historically, this line of 
the business has not become famous 
for producing underwriting profit 
and there is no reason to feel that it 
will become more so in the future. 
The chief hope that the companies 
have that they will be able to under- 
write trucking business profitably is 
that the non-high ratio lines will off- 
set the liability experience and the 
increase in business stemming from 
this source will provide for an over- 
all profitable operation. This may 
or may not prove true and the 
chances for success appear to be tied 
directly to the establishment of ade- 
quate premium rates realistically 
upgraded from current levels. It ap- 
pears a likely possibility that a pool- 
ing arrangement will become neces- 
sary to lessen the shock element 
against any one company. Alter- 
natively, the government may have 
to take a hand in providing this 
insurance. A firm stand must be 
taken by the individual states to re- 
strict the size and weight of these 
vehicles using the public roads; 
speed limits must be realistically de- 
termined and firmly enforced ; driv- 
ing hours of operators must be 
limited by law, as they now are in 
many instances, but compliance with 
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regulations must be enforced to a far 
greater degree than is presently the 
case. It must be recognized that the 
motor carriers are with us to stay by 
necessity, but it must also be realized 
that as long as they are permitted to 
operate on the public highways, their 
operation must be rigidly con- 
trolled. In tests recently made on 
the highways in several states, equip- 
ment has been found to be faulty 
as to brakes, tires, steering mecha- 
nism, lights and other elements of the 
utmost importance for safe opera- 
tion. A collision between a truck 
and a passenger car cannot be com- 
pared in its usual results to a colli- 
sion between two passenger auto- 
mobiles. Multiple fatalities are the 
rule rather than the exception, and 
the total loss of the passenger ve- 
hicle may be anticipated. The in- 
surance companies are going to have 
to band together to fight for the 
necessary controls and the word 
“fight” is used advisedly. In many 
states, political influence has made 
enforcement of existing traffic reg- 
ulations, elementary, unsuitable, an- 
tiquated and unrealistic as many of 
them are, completely farcial. If the 
companies do not want to see the 
government take over this phase of 
their business, they have no choice 
but to take concerted and vigorous 
action, and the time for action is 
now. 


Problems Presented 


Although it is true that the prob- 
lems presented by an expanding 
population will be more the problems 
inherent in providing for gradual in- 
crease in the workload and responsi- 
bilities devolving on all elements of 
the insurance industry and _ there- 
fore might be considered soluble by 
the simple device of adding person- 
nel and equipment to take care of the 
increased volume, that is not the so- 
lution. Were we concerned with 
consumer goods with an increasing 
market for the finished product, the 
solution could well be to increase 
manufacture by the installation of 
more machines and the addition of 
more employees. However, in the in- 
surance industry we are not dealing 
with a profit immediately realized 
on a unit of goods sold. Because 
of the unearned premium reserve 


(Continued on the next page) 
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1. confident or trustful 
dependence. 2. confidence. 


3. something relied on.* 


*The American College Dictionary, 1955, Random House, Inc. 


What’s in a name? A great deal, we feel. That’s 
why we selected the name “Reliance” for our 
company. It’s a name which tells people the 
kind of company we are. Our constant goal is to 
serve people better by being a company in which 
they can believe and trust . . . one in which they 
can place complete reliance. 

In all phases of fire, marine, casualty, fidelity 
and surety underwriting, we invite you to dis- 
cover that Reliance means what the dictionary 
says it means. 

You can rely on Reliance. 


%& RELIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 


401 Walnut Street ¢ Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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Population—Continued 


requirements and to a degree be- 
cause of the loss and loss adjust- 
ment expense, premium tax and 
other reserve requirements, it is 
necessary that additional unit vol- 
umes of work be more economically 
processed as the acquisition cost falls 
in the year in which the business is 
placed on the books, whereas the 


benefits, earnings-wise, are spread 


over the life of the contract. It fol- 
lows then that improvements in sys- 
tems and procedures, to assure the 
highest degree of efficiency in the in- 
itial processing of the work, is a 
necessity. Increased use of electronic 
data processing equipment must 
enter the picture but there must be 
no panic acquisition of this type of 
equipment having capacities greatly 
in excess of the needs of today. It 
has been timely and truly said that 
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the appetites of electronic equipment 
are astounding and, if you do not 
have the item volume upon which 
they can feed, they will feed upon 
your surplus. This may sound as 
though it presents a difficult prob- 
lem and it does. However, by proper 
pre-planning and planning based on 
reasonably accurate forecasts for the 
future, the electronic equipment ac- 
quisition program may be so de- 
signed that the initial equipment can 
be built on progressively and there 
will be no need for discard and re- 
development of initial programming 
in its entirety. The need to prepare 
in advance for the swift and accu- 
rate processing of increased item 
volume must not be discounted. This 
emphasis on reduction of processing 
costs is because the expense ratio 
is the only ratio over which the 
company can exercise direct con- 
trol and realize immediate benefit 
from its reduction. The combined 
efforts of good management, irre- 
proachable underwriting and intel- 
ligent claim service many times have 
been unable to hold down loss ratios. 
Too many factors combine to result 
in the loss ratios that are not under 
the direct control of company rep- 
resentatives. 


Staff Training 


A vitally important preparatory 
step to meet the problems ahead is 
the employment and training of staff 
at all levels. No company is stronger 
than its personnel. It is not intelli- 
gent to feel that the requirement for 
intelligent, capable and _ properly 
trained personne! is iimited to the 
higher echelons. In recent years the 
profits of many insurance companies 
were limited to the profits derived 
as a result of their investment ac- 
tivities. In some instances and to 
varying degrees, this lead to over- 
emphasis on the regard with which 
the investment department personnel 
was held by management, with the 
result the underwriting departments 
suffered. Insurance companies are 
formed and operated to transact the 
business of insurance, and that pur- 
pose should not be lost sight of. It 
could easily happen and it quite 
probably will happen that a degree of 
normalcy or levelling off will enter 
the investment market picture and 
the need for an underwriting profit 
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will again become all important to 
the survival of companies. When 
this occurs, the importance of the in- 
dividual will be recognized and on 
his performance, when combined 
with the performance of each other 
member of the company’s staff, from 
file clerks through to top manage- 
ment, will depend the success or the 
failure of the company. There should 
be employees in each organization 
in depth, trained not only to dis- 
charge their own responsibilities but 
to move upward progressively so 
that as the natural attrition of man- 
agement and top supervisory per- 
sonnel takes place, there will be a 
properly trained employee imme- 
diately available to shoulder the re- 
sponsibilities and carry on the 
business of the company without in- 
terruption. The most dispensable 
executive or employee in a company 
is the one who regards himself, or 
is regarded, as indispensable. No 
greater disservice can be rendered 
his company by an executive than 
to fail to train a subordinate or sub- 
ordinates to take over his responsi- 
bilities without notice. If he fails in 
this, his good works will not offset 
the failure. An extrovert is a valu- 
able chap to have around ; an egotist, 
though he may have some of the 
same superficial mannerisms, is a 
vastly different individual and one 
that should be recognized and elimi- 
nated. He can often be recognized 
by his self-applied label “indispen- 
sable.” 

Fundamental in any consideration 
of the foundation upon which any 
substantial growth of the fire and 
casualty industry can be based is the 
need for adequate premium rates. 
It is mandatory that the companies 
band together and compile irrefu- 
table evidence on the basis of retro- 
spective experience applied to rea- 
sonable forecasts for the future, so 
that requests for proper rate increases 
may be substantiated and the rates 
then kept abreast of the changing 
needs. This is not an easy matter but 
I am sure that you will all agree that 
there is a limit to the degree of 
economy in processing that can be 
attained; that there is a limit to 
which the companies can rely on in- 
vestment profits to offset underwrit- 
ing losses, and that the companies 
must be given a premium rate which 
will permit the reasonable growth 
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of surplus through underwriting 
profits over and above a reasonable 
rate of return to the companies’ 
stockholders or policyholders. It 
should not be, but the fact must be 
faced that it is, necessary for com- 
panies to spend out of what they 
have left of the premium dollar to 
obtain premium rate increases. We 
see it again and again that what 
should be a regular, normal and 
somewhat orderly and automatic 
procedure in respect to substantia- 


tion of rate filings, to the end that 
they be raised to proper and reason- 
able levels, is seized upon in various 
political subdivisions as a political 
football by which the people can be 
sold the idea that those politicians, 
who actually have no slightest 
knowledge of their subject, are able 
to intelligently attack these appeals 
for rate increases and force their 
abandonment. Each of us has seen 
repeated examples of the effective- 
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Population—Continued 


To combat 
this takes money, that money must 
come out of the premium dollar but 
that money must be spent and the 
companies must face the need and 
do the intelli- 
gent, militant and vigorous action in 
concert to the 


ness of the technique. 


necessary to assure 


obtain proper pre- 
mium rates. 

As the population expands and 
increases, it appears reasonable to 
assume that there will be a dispro- 
portionate increase in the number of 
people having a lesser degree of ac- 
ceptance of responsibility than 1s con- 
sidered desirable, owning property, 
driving automobiles and engaging in 
other activities where insurance cov- 
erage would be desirable or neces- 
sary. The result must be a greatly 
increased number in the assigned 
risks 


that is going to have to be worked 


category. This is something 
out in respect of insurance coverages 
designed to protect the victim from 
the acts of others. It is not a problem 
of equal moment in respect of in- 
suring the property of individuals 


for their own protection. Not long 
ago a company executive offered 
what to me seemed a very healthy 
and clear-thinking approach to this 
problem. In the essence he said, an 
automobile and a gun are both deadly 
weapons. In order to carry a gun, 
you must have a permit and that 
permit evidences your responsibility, 
based on investigation, to properly 
handle that gun. If you cannot 
qualify for a permit, you cannot 
carry the gun. Why should it be 
otherwise in respect of the privilege 
of driving an automobile? This solu- 
tion countrywide I would like to see 
and would be even happier to see 
a sufficient number of men in politics 
in the various states with the courage 
to put such legislation on the books 
and thereafter have it enforced and 
the enforcement upheld by men of 
equal courage despite political pres- 
sures. An Utopian dream. 
Proportionate to the growth in 
property and casualty insurance and, 
in all other forms of insurance, will 
be the necessity for increased capac- 
ity and ability on the part of the 
insurance departments of the various 


states to supervise, regulate and con- 
trol the business of their domestic 
companies and the out-of-state com- 
panies licensed to do business within 
the individual state. It will become 
increasingly important that insurance 
departments are staffed by what 
might be termed career men of the 
highest caliber. There will remain 
the necessity and, in fact there will 
be increased necessity, that there also 
will be responsible first line execu- 
tives of the departments with the 
know-how and the ability to get 
things done in the legislative halls 
and to obtain the blessing of the 
state administrations. There will be 
need for well-trained and able men 
in each segment or bureau of the 
various insurance departments. Sal- 
ary scales must be brought to a level 
to make these positions attractive to 
qualified men and security and rea- 
sonable assurance of continued em- 
ployment must be provided. The 
examining staff will of necessity re- 
quire substantial enlargement and 
the rewards to be expected should 
be made adequate to attract men 
trained in this specialized occupa- 
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tion, It might well be advisable, and 
there are worthy proponents of this 
thought, for the insurance depart- 
ments to accept and place reliance on 
the reports of qualified independent 
consultants retained by the compa- 
nies, as opposed to attempting to 
enlarge their individual staffs suffi- 
ciently to absorb the greatly in- 
creased workload. Here, there is the 
possibility for savings to the com- 
panies by elimination of, what to 
a degree is, a duplicated expense. 
As the insurance buying public in- 
creases, the unscrupulous will sense 
the possibility of a bonanza and at- 
tempt to obtain the facilities for 
entering the insurance business by 
formation of new companies, acqui- 
sitions of inactive or practically dor- 
mant charters, or outright purchase 
of, or purchase of the controlling 
interest in, going companies. All of 
us are aware of the killings that have 
been made by this type of operator 
in the insurance business and we 
know that their opportunities will 
increase many-fold with the increase 
in the number of the insurance buy- 
ing public. A heavy and increasing 
responsibility therefore falls on the 
individual insurance departments. 
Again it appears to be the responsi- 
bility of the companies, working in 
concert, to aid in every way the 
strengthening of the departments. 
This aid, as I term it, must be a 
militant thing and not a matter of 
superficial consideration and lip 
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service. The public must be made 
aware of the necessities for the pro- 
tection of policyholders and _ stock- 
holders. 

Of increasingly grave concern is 
the mounting cost of repairs to auto- 
mobiles and the tendency of awards 
in courts of inordinately high 
amounts of damages in bodily injury 
claims. Just how a return to nor- 
maley can be brought about is un- 
known, but an effort must be made 
to educate the general public who 
compose the juries so that there may 
be understanding that inordinately 
high awards must inevitably be re- 
flected in the premium rates they 
will be charged for their insurance. 
The great increase in the number of 
passenger vehicles using the high- 
ways that may be anticipated as the 
result of the expansion of population 
will aggravate the present over- 
crowded conditions of the highways. 
Weare already seeing many evidences 
of expressways and throughways al- 
ready overcrowded by the time of 
their completion, the forecast of vol- 
ume having been proven inadequate. 
The increase in the number of ve- 
hicles to be expected, coupled with 
the additional leisure time that must 
be a result of the progressive adop- 
tion of automation and other in- 
creased efficiencies, will combine to 
produce a congestion contributing to 
an increase in our accident toll. 

Increases in numbers of homes, 
plant expansions and buildings for 


industrial establishments will 
result in concentration of risks to a 
degree now unknown. The protec- 
tion afforded by re-insurance will 
therefore become of greater impor- 
tance to the writing companies. Pool- 
ing arrangements between companies 
will become more common and the 
underwriting department’s responsi- 
bility to make very certain that the 
company is protected by reinsurance 
to a reasonable degree against crip- 
pling losses will become progres- 
sively greater as the concentration 
of risks become more acute. It would 
appear to be within the realm of 
probability that there will be addi- 
tional mergers of companies so that 
the capacity of the resulting entity 
will exceed the combined capacities 
of the individual companies had they 
continued to operate independently. 
There have been numerous forecasts 
that future years would see the busi- 
ness of insurance conducted by a 
relatively small group of merged or 
group companies in comparison with 
the total number of companies ac- 
tively operating today. It is true that 
the total number will quite possibly 
be smaller but it is also true that 
there is a need for and a place for the 
comparatively small, locally managed 
and operated company. Service is 
a most important facet of our in- 
dustry and we know of areas in 
which it is the considered opinion 
that the necessary service to the as- 


new 
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CONTINGENCY FUND 


SPECIALLY 
may be needed to handle compensa- 


ADMINISTERED FUNDS 
tion for atomic injury cases, accord- 
ing to Prof. Samuel D. Estep of The 
University of Michigan Law School. 
Existing rules are completely in- 
adequate to handle many kinds of 
injuries which may follow exposure 
to radiation including an increased 
susceptibility to disease, premature 
aging, sterility, genetic damage, and 
latent injuries such as leukemia and 
cancerous tumors. These injuries 
may take many years to become ap- 
parent, and their final effect may 
take longer to determine. 
Moreover, those injured may have 
an extremely difficult time trying to 
prove who is responsible for expos- 


even 


ing them to radiation. 

A contingent injury fund ought 
to be established, he stated, to handle 
the amount of 
irradiation and identity of those re- 
sponsible for it were known. Con- 
tributions to the fund would be made 


those cases where 


by those responsible for the irradia- 
tion, based on: the increased chances 
of a disease like leukemia becoming 
manifest and on the award deemed 
proper for the injured person who 
actually became affiliated with the 
ailment. Payments would be made 
only to those who actually suffered 
the disease, perhaps years after ex- 
posure was proven. 

Also, top-flight scientific talent in 
each country should periodically as- 
sess the consequences of different 
kinds of radiation exposure. Their 
opinions could then be used by the 
courts as a guideline in handling in- 
dividual cases, each of which would 
be evaluated by lower level experts. 
The costs of litigating other types of 
personal injury cases are “discour- 
aging, if not shocking, Estep noted ; 
for this reason, some consideration 
might be given to establishment of 
administrative boards to handle the 
contingent injury funds and to make 
payments where appropriate. The 
legal system must first make the 


value judgments inherent in de- 
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ciding what kind of injuries and dis- 
abilities are going to be compensated. 
Then some determination must be 
made of how to handle these statis- 
tical incidence cases, where only an 
increased ‘chance’ of having a par- 
ticular disease is involved. 


HEALTH PLAN 


MepicaL-SurcicaAL PLan of New 
Jersey (Blue Shield) joined its com- 
panion Hospital Service Plan (Blue 
Cross) in offering a package of pre- 
paid health protection plan for New 
Jersey residents aged 65 and over 
November 1. A single person over 
65 enrolling for the Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield package would pay $16.46 per 
quarter for the combined coverage 
including modified Blue Cross hos- 
pitalization benefits, or $20.13 per 
quarter if the more-inclusive “Com- 
prehensive” Blue Cross were in- 
cluded. Billing is quarterly. With 
the comprehensive Blue Cross as 
part of the package, an over-65 sub- 
scriber will be entitled to 60 days 
of fully-inclusive hospital benefits to 
age 70 and thirty days for age 70 and 
over. The modified Blue Cross plan 
provides the same number of hospi- 
tal days, but requires subscribers to 
pay $15 toward the first day’s hos- 
pital cost and $6 per day for the next 
fourteen days. 


SAFE DRIVER PLAN 
POPULAR 


THE ENTHUSIASTIC public response 
to the introduction to the safe driver 
insurance plan in fourteen states 
clearly indicates that the great ma- 
jority of motorists want their auto- 
mobile insurance premiums to reflect 
their driving record,” James R. 
McWilliams, automobile division 
manager of the National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters, told the In- 
surance Board of Cleveland recently. 
He pointed out that “safe drivers” 
were anxious to take advantage of 
the 15% premium discount offered 
them under the plan. The reason the 
plan has been so widely accepted, 
Mr. McWilliams said, is that it pro- 
vides discount for “safe drivers” 
while the accident-prone driver, 
those involved in accidents or con- 
victed of serious violations, pay 
higher rates. 
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FIDELITY BONDING 


WILLIAM J. MULDOON 


OST INSURANCE AGENTS do not, 
M: first, realize the profound 
difference between insurance and 
suretyship as it pertains to the un- 
derwriter’s attitude toward risks and 
his reasonable expectation of loss. 
In the case of ordinary insurance the 
underwriter as a matter of course 
takes all the risk, while in the case 
of suretyship, pure and simple, the 
bonding company takes, theoreti- 
cally, no risk whatever. This is one 
reason why, in the case of companies 
transacting both surety and casualty 
lines, the bonding departments are 
able to carry along their organiza- 
tions so handsomely while the cas- 
ualty divisions must labor under a 
grevious handicap. 


Service Fee 


When surety bonds are issued, a 
principal, presumed to be abundantly 
good for the amount of liability as- 
sumed in the insured’s behalf, al- 
ways stands between the bonding 
company and loss; and in addition, 
in a considerable percentage of cases, 
cash collateral or its equivalent fur- 
ther secures the company. It is easy 
to see why this must be so. Appeals 
from legal decisions, for example, are 
said to be lost on the average of 
three times out of four; and in many 
other cases the contingency covered 
by the bond occurs in at least 75% 
of the actual instances. If, therefore, 
these bonds were written upon the 
theory of insurance (the accumula- 
tion of a premium fund sufficient to 
pay losses and expenses and leave 
a small profit), it is obvious that 
the premium charge would need to 
be, not 1% or so of the bond amount 
as now (frequently less), but 75%, 
before even losses were cared for, 
not to speak of acquisition and over- 
head costs. In fact, what are called 
for convenience “premiums” upon 
surety bonds are really not pre- 
miums at all in the insurance sense, 
but are only service fees. Somebody 
needs credit badly, and a surety com- 
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pany, if properly secured, will pro- 
vide this credit, lending to the debtor 
the responsibility of its seal and sig- 
nature in return for a comparatively 
microscopic service fee. 

In other words, the differences 
between suretyship and insurance 
may be outlined as follows: 

1) Parties to the contract 

a) Insurance—There are only two 
parties to the contract, namely, the 
insured and the insurance company. 
b) Surety—There are three parties 
to the contract, namely, the principal 
(obligor) who is primarily responsi- 
ble for the fulfillment of the obliga- 
tion set forth in the bond. It is he 
who must perform some act under 
certain conditions or, in lieu thereof, 
respond in damages ; the obligee (In- 
sured, Assured) who is the benefici- 
ary under the terms of the bond. 
Either the obligation set forth is ful- 
filled or the amount of the bond is 
available so that, in any case, the 
obligee is adequately protected ; and 
thirdly, the surety (guarantor), the 
party who joins with the principal 
for the purpose of guaranteeing to 
the obligee the fulfillment of the 
principal’s obligation. 

2) Control over contract 

a) In insurance there is protection 
over which the insured has no con- 
trol. 

b) In surety there is protection over 
which the insured has full control. 
3) Loss expectancy 

a) Insurance—Losses are calculated. 
b) Surety—The premiums charged 
for surety bonds are really only 
“service fees” charged for the privi- 
lege of using the surety’s prestige 
and financial responsibility as “back- 
ing.” It is not contemplated that any 
portion of the premium charged for 
a surety bond will have to be used 
to pay losses although, practically 
speaking, many such losses are in 
fact paid. 

4) Liability under contract 

a) Insurance—The insured is not 
expected to repay any part of claim 
paid on a loss. 

b) Surety—The principal is liable 
for any loss paid to obligee by the 
bonding company. 


While every fidelity bond is like- 
wise a surety bond, the converse is 
not necessarily true. Any written 
agreement executed with certain 
formalities whereby one party be- 
comes surety for another is a surety 
bond. Sometimes such an instru- 
ment makes the surety guarantee the 
fidelity of a person, and in such a 
case it is a fidelity bond. Sometimes 
the guarantee is not one of fidelity 
only but is much broader, while still 
including fidelity ; sometimes the in- 
strument of suretyship has little or 
nothing to do with fidelity, but guar- 
antees that the person will perform 
a certain contract, or will pay a 
stated amount in the event of a given 
contingency, and so on. In these two 
latter classes of obligations the in- 
strument is a surety bond. While 
fidelity bonds constitute an important 
part of the business written by the 
companies, surety bonds are more 
numerous, 

We have distinguished suretyship 
from insurance and also fidelity from 
suretyship. Now we may describe 
fidelity bonding, indicating its origin, 
purpose, progress and future. 


Servant's Honesty 


Although the practice of surety- 
ship has been traced back for more 
than 4,500 years, the first known 
organized effort to apply the princi- 
ples of insurance to suretyship was 
made in 1720 in London, where the 
first guaranty insurance company 
was founded. This company, as re- 
corded, confined the scope of its 
guarantees to the honesty of house- 
hold servants, which marks the 
origin of fidelity suretyship. 

Corporate suretyship made its en- 
trance into the United States in 
1876, and from a small beginning, 
the writing of fidelity bonds has 
grown to a large volume. Fidelity 
“premiums” written in this country 
now exceed $47 million. The public 
is becoming fidelity-minded and a 
substantial amount of new business 
is being written. A fidelity bond is 
a contract wherein the surety agrees 
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Fidelity Bonding—Continued 


to indemnify the insured against loss 
occasioned by the dishonesty of an 
employee or principal. It does not 
guarantee that the employee will not 
steal, but it does guarantee, subject 
to its terms and conditions, that the 
surety will reimburse the insured in 
the event the employee defaults. 
Fidelity or honesty insurance pro- 
vides protection against a hazard 
which is now generally recognized, 
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and it is carried by all banks and 
other financial institutions, and prac- 
tically all railroads and public utility 
companies and large industrial and 
mercantile concerns. However, 
many of the smaller employers— 
those having relatively few employ- 
ees—have not yet been convinced of 
the need for this insurance and do 
not carry it. These employers do not 
deny or even question the statement 
that employers lose millions of dol- 
lars each year through embezzle- 
ment, but they are loath to admit 
the possibility that their employees 
—whom they think they know in- 
timately—could turn out to be em- 
bezzlers. In taking that position, 
these employers lose sight of these 
important considerations: a) The 
operation of the law of averages 
proves that out of every thousand 
employees, a certain amount will 
turn out to be embezzlers, yet no 
human being can, in advance, desig- 
nate those who will and those who 
will not fall by the wayside; and, 
b) Every employee who turns out 
to be an embezzler was, up to the 
time of the discovery of the default, 
regarded by his employer as being 
thoroughly honest and worthy of 
trust, otherwise he would not have 
been employed. 


Impossible Task 


It thus appears that these employ- 
ers credit themselves with the power 
to do something which the record 
shows no human being is able to do; 
namely, determine that there will be 
no embezzlers among a particular 
group of employees. Another delu- 
sion which many of these employers 
have is that since no large sums of 
money will be available to the em- 
ployees at any time and since they 
are closely supervised, substantial 
loss through embezzlement could not 
occur. The record shows that it is 
very seldom that an employee 
“skips” with such funds as were 
available to him at the time. Money 
is taken in small amounts which are 
not missed because no shortage ap- 
pears on the books, a plan having 
been devised to conceal the shortage 
—to make it appear that the money 
is still in the treasury. The pecula- 
tions continue, often for a consider- 
able number of years, and when the 


shortage is discovered, the aggre- 
gate amount may be very large. 

Another important fact of which 
employers fail to take note is that 
substantially all large defalcations 
were caused by employees who were 
high in the confidence of the em- 
ployer. In fact, it is only when an 
employee gains the full confidence 
of his employer that he gets in a 
position to abstract the employer’s 
funds and find a way to conceal the 
shortage thus created. These same 
employers do not stop to realize that 
money is not the only target of the 
dishonest employee. Some of the 
largest fidelity losses incurred are 
stock shortages because an employee 
has been consistently pilfering small 
quantities of valuable metals or other 
materials used in production or some 
other industrial function. A great 
psychological factor frequently over- 
looked by the average layman is that 
no employer wants the public to 
know that his employees are dis- 
honest. This follows logically from 
the foregoing remarks analyzing the 
shortcomings in employers’ attitudes 
regarding employee honesty. Em- 
ployers often regard small shortages 
as “normal” or “expected” and 
eventually these natural shortages 
“mushroom” into substantial losses 
which smother the employers result- 
ing in innumerable business failures. 

The real need for fidelity bonds— 
the broad and hungry market they 
command—may be suggested by the 
report of the American Institute of 
Accountants that trusted employees 
now steal from their employers more 
than $500 million annually. Less 
than 3% of those losses are covered 
by fidelity bonds. 


Market Deterrent 


The value of fidelity bonds to 
American business lies in the fact 
that they enable employers to re- 
cover millions of dollars annually 
which have been stolen by their 
trusted employees. Such recoveries 
have often operated as a transfusion 
of life blood and have enabled em- 
ployers to stand the shock of wrong- 
fully depleted assets and to continue 
business life unimpaired. Fidelity 
bonds also act as a market deterrent 
to wrongdoing, for employees know 
that if they commit an act of dis- 
honesty, they must answer not only 
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to their employer, upon whose sym- 
pathies they may be able to play, but 
also to a corporation, which will hold 
the embezzler strictly to account and 
pursue the absconder throughout the 
length and breadth oi the land. This 
restraining of employees from yield- 
ing to temptation, from illicitly bor- 
rowing from the employer’s till, 
makes for better employees and im- 
proves the moral standard of the 
employer’s personnel. Of no small 
service to American business is the 
careful investigation by surety com- 
panies of employees whom they are 
asked to bond. This searching ex- 
amination of an applicant’s private 
life, of his past record of employ- 
ment, of his habits, commitments, 
and associates, helps to weed out the 


undesirables and to prevent a person e re - | TYPICAL TWO-WAY INFORMATION FLOW 
of doubtful character from occupying Rt eae oe BETWEEN CONTROL AND FIELD 


a position of trust. 
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Bolstering Credit 


Fidelity bonds play a most impor- First at Ww OYA L o G L O pal E - 


tant part in bolstering the credit of 


any given concern. Credit executives 

have long been aware of the fact the CONTROL ENGIN EER 
that a fire in uninsured property 
may wreck a business, may reduce a 
loan or a line of credit from the class 
A column to the loss column, may 
convert a good credit risk into in- 
solvency; they have insisted that peace : 
those concerns who seek credit be data from those of = 250 field —— 

adequately protected by fire insur- neers who work in the client's plants. 

ance. In recent years these credit When needed, he calls into play (A) 

executives have come to appreciate our New York testing laboratory, 

the fact that fidelity bonds also are (B) our extensive instrumentation — @ use ae NN ssawsten \{ 
vital and that a man as well as a fire geiger counters, dust impingers, gas de- rea | ce Wr 


- ~ . \ \\ _) BORER & MACHINERY 
may wreck a firm. The form of credit tectors, etc. — and (C) our IBM loss ca canttaian 
application recommended by the Na- » b= 


i. 
, i 
: aie se ae analyses. He then summarizes and a |e {ome 
tional Association of Credit Men ; i al 7 | Guesumale 
; analyzes the findings, constructs alter- A) out & waco 
contains a query as to the types and al cee : 7 
ay PP ; nate plans, and relays this vital infor- 
amounts of fidelity bonds, if any, : nee , ; 
. 1 ien a clear y 

carried by the applicant, and the at- mas sosegtints . praptamead<strepleapeenii sg 
titude toward credit extension is comprehensive form. This is Royal- 
largely governed by the answer. Globe's control engineer. If you want eS 

Premiums on fidelity bonds repre- to sell insurance that needs engineer- 
sent a large portion of the total ing service, call Royal-Globe today! 
surety revenues of corporate sure- 
ties. This class is, therefore, of pri- 
mary importance in the considera- 
tion of the whole subject. Despite 
the fact that losses under them are 
inevitable, competent underwriters 
have been successful in the reduc- 


ola, 
tion of losses and, by analysis of em- Sp 
ployers’ problems, in a general in- 
crease of the efficiency of American 
business. INSURANCE GROUP New York 38, New York 
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Fidelity Bonding—Continued 


Fidelity coverage is vital to all em- 
ployers. This is forcibly brought out 
by the fact that the Association of 
Retail Credit Men urges its members 
to carry this coverage and to require 
it when extending credit to others. 
It is hardly necessary to add that 
many institutions and 
have been ruined or brought to near 


businesses 


ruin as a result of heavy dishonesty 


losses. The daily newspapers are 
sufficient evidence of this fact. 

To sell fidelity bonds, it is impor- 
tant to gain a full perspective. In 
addition to indemnifying actual loss 
up to the amount of the instrument, 
the service performed by the surety 
company through their investigation 
of personnel, serves, in part, as a 
personnel manager. Through inves- 
tigation, the surety company at- 
tempts to avoid losses by eliminating 
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the susceptible employee or one who 
has already had a record of dishon- 
esty in former employment. Large 
dishonesty losses are often caused by 
the old and trusted employee. Of 
course, there is another obvious rea- 
son why the old and trusted em- 
ployee is usually the one who causes 
the loss. Dishonesty losses do not 
generally result from taking a given 
lump sum of money at a given time. 
They usually grow out of taking 
small amounts over a period of years 
and so are not immediately noticed. 
An old and trusted employee is usu- 
ally familiar enough with the records 
and the manner of doing business to 
be in a position to accomplish his 
purpose. The average employer does 
not ordinarily reason along these 
lines. His first reaction is that since 
the employee has been with him for 
a considerable period of time and has 
been honest, that employee will re- 
main honest for all time. Such rea- 
soning fails on two scores—logic, 
since it is the old and trusted em- 
ployee that becomes sufficiently 
familiar with the ramifications of the 
business to peculate ; and the sad ex- 
perience evidenced by the loss pay- 
ment records of surety companies. 


Three Party 


Fidelity bonds are not strictly 
bonds in the pure surety sense. It is 
true that they are three-party instru- 
ments and therefore meet the basic 
requirements for surety bonds; 
nevertheless, they differ basically 
from the vast group of surety bonds, 
namely, contract and judicial, since 
fidelity bonds are subject to can- 
cellation by the surety at any time. 
Furthermore, rates for fidelity bonds 
are made by the Surety Association 
of America in a manner similar to 
the making of rates for the Casualty 
lines. Therefore, strictly speaking, 
fidelity bonds are not bonds at all, 
but are insurance against losses by 
dishonesty and therefore no differ- 
ent essentially from the boiler and 
machinery policy, the burglary pol- 
icy, or any other insurance contract 
against loss from uncontrollable 
contingencies. 

The place of fidelity coverage in 
the insurance program of any busi- 
ness is of such importance in the 
present day that no well informed 
insurance man can afford to be with- 
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out a well-rounded knowledge of the 
various types of bonds available to 
meet this need. The purpose of 
Fidelity Bonds is to indemnify the 
employer for loss of money or other 
property sustained through dishon- 
est acts of his bonded employees. 

The scope of acts insured against 
includes larceny, theft, embezzle- 
ment, forgery, misappropriation, 
wrongful abstraction, willful misap- 
plication, or other fraudulent or dis- 
honest acts committed by the em- 
ployee, alone, or in collusion. The 
average Fidelity Bond, however, is 
not an all-risk cover. Loss must re- 
sult from dishonesty on the part of 
the bonded employee, and loss occa- 
sioned by omission or error not in- 
volving dishonesty is not covered. 
Money or other property, real or 
personal, is covered whether owned 
by the employer or belonging to 
others for whom he is responsible. 
Unqualified emphasis should be 
placed upon the danger of carrying 
no fidelity protection whatsoever. 
The employer invites financial dis- 
aster if he decides to dispense with 
fidelity coverage and rely upon his 
internal audit system or upon the 
personal integrity of his employees, 
however lengthy their period of ser- 
vice or how solidly entrenched in his 
confidence. The human factor is un- 
predictable, at best, and _ needs 
checks and balances to guard against 
its occasioned lapses. Just as ob- 
vious is the peril of underinsurance. 
One trusted employee—not covered 
by a fidelity bond precisely because 
he is trusted—may step across the 
borderline of honesty and take with 
him a substantial segment of his 
employer’s assets. This is not 
merely an academic hypothesis. Both 
Surety company records and news- 
paper headlines point up the fre- 
quency of large defalcations by once- 
trusted employees. 

Fidelity bonds serve not only to 
lessen the sting of losses after they 
occur, but also to prevent losses, 
since the surety company’s part in 
protecting the employer is not 
limited merely to supplying the de- 
sired coverages. Employees to be 
included under a fidelity bond are 
carefully investigated by the surety, 
with the undesirables among the 
personnel weeded out. Those who 
satisfactorily pass the scrutiny of this 
impersonal organization experience 
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Many a company today is in the same position as this one. With 
sales and earnings on the rise, its future seems bright. But something 
vitally important is missing. That is, constant review of the firm’s 


changing insurance needs 


continuous professional service. 
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shipments with contingent interest insurance. Manufacturers and mer- 
chants should be told about the advantages of insuring future earn- 
ings ... about the economy features of “package policies” written by 


the Atlantic Companies. 


Is this money-saving service missing from your company’s insur- 
ance picture? If it is, talk with an independent insurance agent or 
broker. Your company deserves the continuing, careful attention of a 
competent agent or broker and an insurance company known for 
prompt service and ungrudging claim settlements. 
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a quite natural gratification that they 
the endorsement of the 
surety and enjoy the heightened con- 
fidence of their employer. A further 
reaction of employees thus qualify- 
ing for a bond is the knowledge that 
if they default, they must answer to 
the surety company for their defal- 
cations, and this understanding has 
frequently prevented a bonded em- 
ployee from taking his first misstep. 

The precise amount of coverage 
required is usually based on the na- 
ture and form of property handled 


possess 


by the individual employee or the 
position he -occupies, the amount 
which might conceivably be mis- 
appropriated before detection, and 
the size of the firm. The larger the 
firm’s assets and the greater the 
turnover in volume of business, 
the more probability that a large loss 
may be created and _ concealed. 
Safeguard features such as current 
systems of internal control and fre- 
quency and extent of independent 
audits, are also factors to be con 
sidered. 





selling 


ODAY I WANT to tell you about 
cutie that can enable any- 
one to go out and write a million dol- 
lars worth of life insurance in the 
coming year. Yet this plan is so 
absolutely simple that any under- 
writer—even one who has been in 
the business for only two weeks— 
can go out, write substantial amounts 
of life insurance on it, and not bore 
anybody. With this plan, believe 
me, you can do it. 

Now any man in our business, 
unless he is very different from the 
average, looks for four essentials in 
a prospect. The first one is that the 
prospect be a man who is easy to 
get to. One of our big problems is 
getting before our man. If he has a 
confidential secretary who is expert 
at keeping everyone out, we will 
have trouble on our hands. 

Second, we want a man who has 
a real problem but doesn’t realize it. 

Third, we want a man who has 
money, a man who is able to buy 
what we have to sell—life insurance. 

And fourth, we want a man who 
is young enough and on whose life 
we will not have great difficulty 
placing life insurance. We want a 
man who is not only young enough 
from a medical standpoint, but 
young enough to buy life insurance 
at a low premium. 


Find a Young Man 


First of all, you find a young 
man who has been married for a 
few years, who has more 
children, and whose father has been 
at least moderately successful. He 
need not be wealthy, but he should 
be in the upper-middle income group 
of successful businessmen, doctors, 
lawyers, or other professional people. 

If you find a university graduate 
who has been married for several 
years and has children, you have the 


one or 


100 


Third Party 
Ownership 


type of prospect we are looking for. 
It is probable that tus parents have 
money. They have been able to help 
him put himself through college, or 
they have put him through them- 
selves. 

If you find the son or daughter of 
a man who owns a taxicab company 
or a motel, or of any man who is 
successful in business, and that son 
or daughter has been married long 
enough to have a few children, you 
have the setup we are looking for. 
University graduates are ideal for 
this plan, but it is not necessarily 
limited to them. 


Easy to Approach 


Once you have singled out your 
prospect, you call him. Now this 
man is not hard to see. He is not the 
president of a bank. He is not a 
successful doctor with a line of 
people waiting to see him. Remem- 
ber, our prospect has been married 
only a few years, so he’s not more 
than 25 or 30 years old. Because of 
this, he is much easier to approach 
than an older prospect would be. 

If you know him, or if you have 
access to him in some way, you can 
approach him directly. If you don’t 
have this advantage, you can call on 
him cold, and you can probably 
walk right in and talk to him be- 
cause he won’t have a confidential 
secretary and a barrier around his 
office. Of course, he is also approach- 
able at home. 

When you meet him, might I 
suggest that your conversation go 
about like this: 

“My name is John Underwriter, 
and I want to talk to you about your 
family.” 

He'll undoubtedly reply, “Now 
look here, John Underwriter. You're 
wasting your time. We've just had 
another youngster, we are going to 


have a new washing machine, and 
several other items, and I just 
haven’t any money to buy life in- 
surance.” 

Your answer is—and this is the 
one thing I’ve always wanted to be 
able to say to somebody, and until 
I found this plan I couldn’t say it 
—‘I’m not going to try to sell you 
anything. I realize that you’re per- 
sonally not in a position to buy life 
insurance.” 

Your prospect is hardened to this 
sort of thing, so he'll say, “Then 
what are you here for?” 

“T just wanted to discuss your 
family with you. I think there is a 
problem here that we can meet, and 
it’s not going to cost you a cent.” 

Now at this point, your prospect 
may become a little impatient. He'll 
probably say, “Look here. I’ve heard 
this story before. I’ve had a number 
of insurance agents approach me. I 
haven’t any money, and I’m not 
going to buy any life insurance.” 


Trust Me 


You try again now and say, “Okay. 
I’m only asking you to trust me for 
a few minutes. I give you my word 
that I’m not going to try to sell you 
anything. Now I can’t offer a man 
much more than that.” 

He is likely to relax at this point, 
and you can proceed with your 
questioning. You'll say, “I want to 
get the answer from you to one 
question, and then I’ll take it from 
there. When you go out of this office 
tonight, or go out of your home 
tomorrow morning, if you should 
be hit by a truck and killed, what do 
you suppose would happen to your 
wife and children?” 

Now you may get a real explosion 
this time. He may say, “Now I’ve 
already told you I know the problem. 

(Continued on page !02) 
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You’re 


a leader... 


.»:here’s how to be a leader for LIFE! 


You can be a leader in life insurance . . . and earn substan- 
tial extra commissions . . . with Connecticut Mutual Life’s 
special program for fire-casualty men. Hundreds of fire- 
casualty agents representing Connecticut Mutual Life 
sell from $50,000 to $250,000 and more in life insurance 
every year .. . and many have ranked among the Com- 
pany’s leading producers. By putting into selling life in- 
surance the time they formerly spent on small, unprofit- 
able clients they add substantially to their income with no 
increase in overhead. Here’s how CML’s planned pro- 
gram, developed over 35 years of working closely with 
fire-casualty men, can help you be a leader for LIFE: 


1, How to find prospects and their needs for life insur- 
ance among clients and prospects who already know 
you. This prospecting method is based on years of ex- 
perience in fire-casualty offices, and it works. 

. How to publicize your life insurance service. 
Tested sales aids get inquiries. Others pre-condition 
clients and prospects so you'll get favorable inter- 
views and reactions. Experienced life insurance spe- 
cialists designed this material. 


. Personal selling procedures that are easy to use and 
really work. Anyone who can make a property insur- 
ance survey can quickly learn CML’s sales methods 
and use them with competence and confidence. 





Here’s What E.L.A. Wrote 


“Thanks for convincing me of the earnings potential in 
a Connecticut Mutual connection.” 











4. Help from fieldmen with years of experience in 
working with fire-casualty men. They are on call from 
CML’s 87 offices, countrywide. 


VALUABLE FREE BOOKLETS 


Two booklets, “A Plan to Help General Insurance Men 
Sell Life Insurance” and “Seven Ways It Pays”, tell how 
to increase your net income by thousands a year with 
CML’s help. We do the clerical work. You increase the 
average size of your accounts and make your relations 
with your clients even more secure. 

These booklets are yours for the asking, without the 
slightest obligation. They have guided hundreds of fire- 
casualty men toward bigger net profits. They can help 
you, too. Send for your copies, today. 


Connecticut /V\utual |Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY « HARTFORD 


Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company B-N-O 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, your booklets, “A Plan 
to Help General Insurance Men Sell Life Insurance” and “Seven Ways 
It Pays” 


Name 





(please print) 


Street 





Town 


or City. 
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I don’t have enough life insurance. 
I'll admit it, but I don’t have any 
money to spend on life insurance. 
I’m not going to buy any life insur- 
ance, and you’re just wasting your 
time. What is the purpose of all 
this?” 

It pays to have perseverance at 
this point, believe me, because you 
have something here that is really 
worthwhile. You say again, “Please. 
I’m not going to try to sell you a 
thing. I just want you to answer 
that question.” 


Uniform Answer 


After he thinks for a minute 
and the answer here will be pretty 
uniform—he’ll say, “Well, as I say, 
I don’t have enough life insurance. 
I’ve got my $10,000 of government 
insurance, and _ that’s all. J 
suppose wife some 


about 
would get 
social security, but she would have 


my 


to go home to her family.” 

Now that is the logical answer to 
your question. You can figure it 
out for yourself in your own case if 
you are a young person starting out 
in the life insurance business. Fig 
ure out just what would happen if 
you were to meet with an accident. 
Almost invariably, the answer would 
be that your wife would have to go 
home to her family. You take up 
the conversation from there and pro- 
ceed. 


Problems for In-laws 


“Now that’s all I wanted you to 
realize. As I said, I’m not going to 
try to sell you anything, but I want 
to show you that there will be a 
problem when your wife goes home 
to her family. Your wife, in all like- 
lihood, would go home to her mother, 
and she would take the children. 

After a period of time, your father 
is going to receive a telephone call. 
It’s going to be your wife’s family 
on the phone, and they’re going to 
have a talk with him. The conversa- 
tion will go a little like this: 

“*Jim’ ”’—let’s assume that that’s 
the father of our young prospect, 
Jim, Jr.—‘ ‘this is Henry. I’d like 
to have a talk with you, and we are 
wondering if you could come over 
for dinner tomorrow night.’ 
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“Your father will probably reply, 
‘Why, yes, that will be fine. How 
are the children? Anything wrong ?’ 

“Your father-in-law will reassure 
him, and without being too mysteri- 
ous, will probably state again that 
they just want to have a talk with 
him. 


The Problem 


“So your dad will hang up the 
telephone with a little frown, and 
the next night after dinner, over a 
glass of his favorite beverage, your 
wife’s father will say, ‘Jim, we have 
a problem here. Mother isn’t quite 
as young as she used to be. Our 
daughter has been trying to get a 
job and has been out of the house, 
and these youngsters are about to 
drive mother crazy. 

““Oh, it was fun for the 
couple of days, sure. But then they 
began to get on her nerves, and 
we've just got to do something about 
it. Now I think you will agree that 
the best thing would be to have our 
daughter stay home with the chil- 
dren. If we hire a nurse, it’s going 
to cost hundreds of dollars, and I 
think it would be better to have their 
own mother with them anyway. If 
she is working, at best she will be 
making a little more than it will 
cost to have a nurse stay with the 
children.’ 

“*And incidentally, it’s not only 
this nurse business, Jim. We have 
begun to find out all over again how 
expensive it is to raise several chil- 
dren. There are doctor bills and drug 
bills, Jim, as well as the usual items 
for clothing and so forth. jim, these 
things are going to run into some 
real money, and it’s going to get 
worse as the children grow older 
and have to be educated. Now we’ve 
thought that maybe you’d feel . . .’ 

“At this point, Jim, your dad 
suddenly has a sickening realization 
that a new burden has fallen on his 
shoulders. He had been living with 
the thought that when you got mar- 
ried, he could finally do all the 
things he wanted to do. He and 
your mother had planned a trip back 
East. They planned to get a new 
car, the one they would have bought 
several years ago but did not because 
you were still in school. 

“Now it appears that these plans 
will have to be postponed again— 


first 


possibly indefinitely—as your father 
realizes that he must bear at least 
half the cost of raising your family, 
and realizes also that he’s approach- 
ing retirement age and the cost will 
be even greater as he gets older and 
the children are ready for high school 
and college. 

“Now the mere fact that you can’t 
take care of this problem does not 
eliminate it, Jim, but it actually 
places it directly on your father and 
mother’s doorstep and on the door- 
step of your in-laws. If anything 
happens to you, somebody is going 
to have to raise your family, and 
your dad is going to be one of the 
somebodies. 

“This is not intended to be a 
criticism of you. Of course you can’t 
take care of the problem, but I would 
like to show you a way that we can 
have it taken care of—a plan under . 
which you will not have to purchase 
anything, a plan under which you 
will not be asked for any money. 
I think you will be doing your par- 
ents and your wife’s parents a great 
favor by exposing the problem, 
bringing it out in the open.” 

At this point, your prospect, Jim, 
Jr., has probably quieted down and 
is listening, so you can go ahead 
with the story. 


Father Could Help 


“In order to meet this liability, 
Jim, your father could take out an 
insurance policy on your life. Note 
that I said he will take out the policy. 
This means ihat he will own it. 
When your father purchases this 
insurance he will actually be creat- 
ing a bank account for himself be- 
cause the life insurance policy on 
your life which we will recommend 
will be of a type that builds up cash 
values over a period of years which 
will be approximately equal to the 
amount of money he will pay in 
premiums for the life insurance. 

“Now at this point in your father’s 
life, he should be saving some money. 
He is relieved of the responsibility 
and the financial cost of your educa- 
tion. You have grown up. You're 
out of the house. The extra money 
he has now will go in part, of course, 
to buy some of the things he has 
always wanted for himself and for 
your mother, but he is finally in a 

(Continued on page 104) 
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Complete — All Employers’ Life 
sales aids are complete with the 
clincher . . . a concise 
application that is easy to 
fill out and close the sale. 
Employers’ Life sales aids that make 
it easier for Agents to sell are available 
on The Home Protection, Complete Home 
Protection, Family Protection, Even Dollar, 
Automatic Estate Builder, and Major Medical 
Expense Plans. Write, or call, today for copies 
of these sales aids. 
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position where he can save some 
money, and it is very important for 
his own future that he do so. 

“Of course, he will put part of the 
money he saves in stocks and bonds, 
and he may believe that stocks and 
bonds are a better investment than 
life insurance. As I have pointed 
out, however, he will have a very 
heavy liability to face if anything 
happens to you, and should you 
meet with an accident in the near 
future, he would not have saved 
enough money in stocks and bonds 
to meet this liability. 

“In any event, he would be wise 
to diversify. If he has 60% of his 
savings in stocks, or in whatever 
investment he believes will protect 
him against inflation, as an investor 
he will want to have 40% of his 
assets in something he knows he can 
get his money out of any time he 
needs it, regardless of market con- 
ditions. 

“Through life insurance, your fa 
ther can not only protect himself 
against the possibility of having to 
help raise your family, but at the 





same time he can force himself to 
save some money against future con- 
tingencies in his own life by creating 
a fund which is guaranteed and 
which will be available to him in any 
emergency.” 

It might be well here for you to 
illustrate how life insurance could 
be of value to Jim’s father. This is 
an illustration that I have used: 

“Jim, when my dad was 69 years 
of age, he had to have an operation 
that cost $9,000. It was a long, 
serious surgical battle for his life. 
He was in the hospital for weeks. 
He had the best surgeons in town, 
and as a result he is alive and 
healthy today. If he hadn’t had a 
cash reserve, which in his case he 
took out of his life insurance policies, 
I probably would have had to come 
up with the $9,000. I wouldn’t have 
minded, but he would have minded 
very much. He likes to be indepen- 
dent.” 


A Good Illustration 


Now it is possible that you won't 
be able to use a story like that, but 
you can say that a friend of yours 
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had been through such a situation, 
and then the story would be ap- 
plicable. Any illustration will suit 
the purpose as long as it points up 
the value of the bank account which 
his father will be building up in a 
life insurance policy. Now you con- 
tinue with your story. 

“So you see, Jim, we're doing 
two things. First, should anything 
happen to you, your father will im- 
mediately receive a_ substantial 
amount of money which he can use 
to provide for your wife and for 
your children while they are growing 
up. This will leave him free to do 
the things he has always wanted to 
do, and it will lift from his shoulders 
the heavy burden he would other- 
wise have to bear in his later years. 

“In the second place, if you live, 
we have not only given him peace 
of mind so far as this liability is 
concerned, but we can also guaran- 
tee that in 15 or 20 years, he will 
have every cent that he has put into 
the contract. Maybe he won’t have 
a big gain, but there are a lot of 
things he could put his money into 
that would not guarantee a 100% 
return on his investment. In addi- 
tion, he will have a guaranteed fund 
from which he can draw in any emer- 
gency; the operation [I just men- 
tioned, for instance. 

“Remember also that there will be 
no income tax on the money paid 
to him in the event of your death. 
That is, there will be no tax on the 
gain over the premiums that have 
been paid. Besides, the life insur- 
ance will not be taxed as part of your 
estate, since it has been owned by 
your father and he has paid the pre- 
miums on it.” 


Most Valuable 


So you end with Jim by saying, 
“So here we have met your prob- 
lem, Jim. We have taken away from 
your father the liability that he 
would have to bear in the event of 
your death, and we are not asking 
him for a cent. Rather, we are pro- 
viding him with a bank account 
which can be most valuable to him 
as he grows older.” 

Obviously, the next step is to get 
an appointment with Jim’s father. 
You may find that Jim will be very 
cooperative and will set up the ap- 
pointment for you. On the other 
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hand, he may agree with your ideas 
but feel that if he approaches his 
father he is putting himself in the 
position of asking for something. In 
that case, you emphasize again that 
no one is asking Jim’s father for a 
thing. Actually, yqu’re doing him a 
big favor, and he will not be giving 
Jim a cent. 

If Jim, Jr., persists in his attitude 
that he does not want to arrange an 
appointment with his dad, you can 
then ask him if he minds if you ap- 
proach his father by telling him that 
you have been talking to Jim about 
an important problem and you want 
to discuss it. 

Now place yourself in Jim’s fa- 
ther’s position. Believe me, if some- 
one called me on the telephone and 
said, “Mr. Davies, I’ve been talking 
with your son, and we have a prob- 
lem. It is very serious, and it’s 
something that affects you closely. 
It is important that I have a few 
minutes with you,” I’d say to my- 
self, “I wonder what that darned 
kid has been up to now.” I'd also 
say, “Sure, come on over.” 


Help or No Help 


Your prospect, Jim, is either go- 
ing to cooperate with you to the 
fullest, and he may sell the policy 
almost automatically for you, or 
he’ll say he wants no part of it. 

But if you are any kind of a sales- 
man you ought to be able to get the 
boy to say at least, “Well, all right. 
Yes, you can tell Dad you’ve been 
talking with me if you want to. I 
hate to go asking for anything, but 
this does seem to be something he 
might want to talk about.” 

The next step is just as impor- 
tant as the step we have been over. 
Jim’s father-in-law should be just 
as interested as Jim’s father. After 
all, his daughter will be bringing her 
children to his house. 

You can choose which one of 
these men you want to approach 
first, Jim’s father or his father-in- 
law. It is certain that Jim’s father- 
in-law can’t rely absolutely on Jim’s 
father’s interest in discharging his 
responsibility. Jim’s father-in-law is 
in this situation just as much as his 
father, and he should be just as con- 
cerned about covering the liability 
that could arise if he were to lose his 
son-in-law. 
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So you have two prospects: Jim’s 
father and his father-in-law, who 
could well be wealthier than Jim’s 
father. 

You'll have a lot of interesting ex- 
periences with this plan. Many 
cases will work out with the pros- 
pect’s father and his father-in-law 
as I have outlined. 
will have other cases in which 
neither is available. Perhaps Jim 
has moved to your city from a dis- 
tant point. Thorough, careful pros- 
pecting is the secret here. 


However, you 


Your Life Insurance 


If you should meet a prospect 
who, let us say, is impossible for 
this plan because his father and his 
father-in-law are dead, you can then 
very honestly tell him, “Well, that’s 
too bad. My plan just won’t work 
in your case. I was completely 
honest in telling you that I wasn’t 
going to ask you to pay anything, 
but you can see that you have a 
problem. Your wife could be in a 
very serious situation if anything 
should happen to you because she 
wouldn’t have anyone to turn to. 
You'd better let me talk to you about 
your life insurance.” 

Now let’s summarize the first part 
of this third-party insurance selling 
plan. 

First, you have a man who is easy 
to approach. He is young, and for 
that reason has not attained a posi- 
tion in which he is protected by a 
confidential secretary and other bar- 
riers that might keep you out. 

Second, your prospect, 
young, is probably healthy. 

Third, because of his age, the pre- 
mium is a reasonable one. After a 
few years, the cash values accruing 
each year—or the cash values plus 
the dividends on the policy—will be 
greater than the premium paid in 
any year. 

Fourth, you can honestly ap- 
proach your prospect by telling him 
that you do not intend to sell him 
anything. That is fundamentally 
the greatest thing we’ve run across. 

Fifth, you will be selling a man 
who has a liability which has not 
been brought forcibly to his atten- 
tion. 


being 


Sixth, you will be selling a man 
who for the first time in his life has 
some excess income because he has 


reached the end of his responsibility 
for the care and education of your 
prospect. 

No life insurance salesman could 
possibly ask for a more interesting 
package. You don’t have to have a 
lot of technical knowledge to sell 
this plan. Every one of you can rec- 
ognize this situation. You can feel 
it because you have probably been 
through it yourself if you have a wife 
and a family. 

You don’t have to become an ex- 
pert estate planner, a tax expert, 
or any kind of technician to sell this 
plan. You are meeting a family prob- 
lem that exists in many homes. If 
vou know how to read a rate book, 
in a limited time you should be- 
come a million-dollar producer. 

The important thing to remember 
here is that you are not dealing with 
$5,000 or $10,000 policies. Five or 
ten thousand won't pay the freight. 
You have to have a minimum of 
$25,000, and possibly $50,000. 
With both the father and the father- 
in-law buying, you have a $100,000 
case. 

The next phase in this third party 
ownership planning is just as im- 
portant as the first, and possibly 
more so to those who have been in 
the business long enough to be able 
to program, to deal with partner- 
ship or business insurance situations, 
or possibly estate planning situations 
that are in advance of the program- 
mung stage. 


Insurance Outmoded 


When you have worked through 
the situation I have discussed with 
you, you will suddenly realize that 
you are face to face not only with 
Jim’s father, who needs to protect 
himself against the possibility of his 
son’s death, but with a man who 
should have his own life insurance 
program reviewed. His children 
have matured. They are out of his 
home and on their own. His life in- 
surance estate has probably been 
planned to provide for their educa- 
tion and maintenance in the event 
that anything happened to him be- 
fore their educations 
pleted. 

We find time and again that such 
men have planned their life insur- 
ance in a manner that was entirely 

(Continued on the next page) 


were com- 
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satisfactory while their children 
were growing up, but which is com- 
pletely outmoded now that the chil- 
dren have married and established 
their own homes. You are in a posi- 
tion to the father or 
father-in-law that you, as a compe- 
tent life underwriter, would like to 
review his life 
to bring it up to date in light of his 
current family circumstances. 


suggest to 


insurance program 


You may find that these men are 
in business. You may find that there 
is a partnership situation or a stock 
cross-purchase plan that should be 
augmented with additional life in 
surance. Very often the reason that 
there is not enough life insurance in 
these situations is that the men were 
under pressure in the final stages 
of educating their children and 
simply did not have the money to 
buy sufficient life insurance to cover 
their business needs. 


Real Service Performed 


You did not have to overcome the 
barrier set up by such a man in his 
office. You have reached your man 
through an individual in whom he 
is tremendously You 
have come to him and performed a 
real service by exposing a liability 
which he may have thought about, 
but about which he has probably 
done very little. You have explained 
a program to him under which he not 
only protects himself now, but lays 
away cash reserves for his protection 
in the future. 

He will respect you, and if you 
are competent to deal with his prob- 
lems you will have in this plan an 
opportunity to be of additional serv- 
ice to him, and possibly to sell addi- 
tional life insurance in worth-while 
amounts. 

Again, when you start talking to 
him—if you have a business case, or 
if he is a doctor or a lawyer—you 
can obtain access to his associates, 
either business or professional. It is 
quite possible that these 
have similar problems in 
families. 

Here you are starting, by refer- 
ral, with the fathers and the fathers- 
in-law, and working back to the 
children. Isn’t this a wonderful 
plan? You start out 


interested. 


associates 


their own 
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the easy way 


by talking to young men who have 
a problem they can’t meet but who 
can be approached by you, and you 
end up talking to the business and 
professional people you have always 
wanted to meet, but who are often 
unapproachable. 


The Big Cases 


Now we get 


cases. 


into the $100,000 
Let us assume that Jim is the son 
of a man who is operating a reason- 
ably successful closed corporation. 
Jim is working in his father’s busi- 
ness, and because of the family situ- 
tion has achieved a scale of living 
which is above average for a young 
man in the business world. 
At the same time, he has achieved 
a plateau of expense which is higher 
than usual. If something happens to 
him, $50,000 won’t go very far. 
Exactly the same approach can 
be used. Jim is not sitting in the 
president’s office. He’s probably out 
in the stock room, and he is ap- 
proachable. Again, he will not have 
the money to buy life insurance in an 
amount sufficient to maintain his 
family in the style to which he and 
his father have accustomed them. 
His father again is approached, 
but this time you are not talking 
about $25,000 ; you are talking about 
an amount sufficient to the 
needs of a family that will require a 
larger income because of the position 
in society it has attained. 


meet 


You suggest that Jim’s father— 
or his father-in-law—should have a 
minimum of $100,000 of protection 
in the event of Jim’s death. Now, 
however, you are talking about a 
sizable premium, quite possibly one 
which even a father in the position 
that we find here will not be willing 
to meet. 

Again, here is the magic of third- 
party ownership. But this time it 
is coupled with additional planning 
known as the split-dollar arrange- 
ment. 

The corporation can take out a 
policy on Jim’s life. The corporation 
can be named beneficiary of the cash 
values which exist in the policy at 
the time of Jim’s death. Jim’s family 
can be named the beneficiary of the 
balance of the life insurance when- 
ever death occurs. Jim can be paid 


a bonus for one or two years until 
the increase in the cash values each 
year is reasonably high. 

Or the corporation can take Jim’s 
note for the first two premiums, pay- 
able, say, over a 20-year period. 
Under this plan, the corporation 
pays that part of the premium which 
is represented by the increase in cash 
value at the end of the year. Jim 
will pay the difference. 

At Jim’s age he'll have practically 
no premium to pay after a few years, 
and the early premiums can be amor- 
tized over a 20-year period. 

It’s true that after ten years Jim’s 
wife would receive a smaller amount 
of money than if he had died im- 
mediately, but the boy’s family would 
also be ten years older, and he would 
have a much smaller liability as far 
as the children are concerned. 

You can get plenty of material on 
the split-dollar plan. The important 
point here is that our third-party 
son-father approach will sell the life 
insurance. So, if you’re interested 
in getting into the bigger cases, and 
there are a number of closed cor- 
porations in your area, use the third- 
party sales plan, but use it in situa- 
tions where a son and a father or 
father-in-law are in business to- 
gether in a closed corporation, and 
you can then make use of the split- 
dollar arrangement to help you close. 


Sale in the Background 


There is even more magic in third- 
party life insurance ownership. Let 
us say that you are interested in 
business cases, that you have made 
the approach through a son or son- 
in-law, and that you have interested 
the man in carrying insurance on 
that son or son-in-law, 

You may have a much bigger sale 
in the background if you have pre- 
pared yourself to deal with business 
insurance cases. Assume that in 
talking to Jim’s father or father-in- 
law you have suggested that if any- 
thing happens to his business part- 
ner, there could be a number of 
problems in trying to do business 
with the deceased partner’s estate. 

If there is no partnership insur- 
ance, fine. You can sell it. How- 
ever, you may not be fortunate 
enough to find that your prospect 
does not have an agreement. He 
may tell you that your first idea 
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was a good one because he was not 
covered so far as his son or son-in- 
law’s death was concerned, but he is 
completely satisfied with an agree- 
ment he already has in force and 
with the life insurance which he is 
carrying to finance it. “I have taken 
care of all the problems you men- 
tioned, Mr. Underwriter. I have ex- 
ecuted a buy-and-sell agreement, 
working with my attorney, my ac- 
countant, and my life underwriter. 
The agreement has been worked out 
to the satisfaction of everyone, and 
I’m not interested in reopening the 
matter.” 

When you get that answer, simply 
ask the man one more question. 
“Mr. Prospect, have you at the pre- 
sent time, or is it conceivable that 
you might in the future have a bank 
loan for the purpose of implementing 
your working capital ?” 


The Bombshell 


Now you shouldn’t be talking to 
this business if it is so unimaginative 
that it’s not going to expand and 
thus will never have any reason to 
use bank capital, so he will say that 
he has a loan at present, or he will 
say, “Yes, it’s possible that we'll 
have to go to a_ bank 
Why ?” 

Now you drop your bombshell. 

When a bank makes a long-term 
loan, it must take steps to safeguard 
its money. One of the steps banks 
take is in a clause which will appear 
on the loan application form, or in 
the contract itself. 
Following is a clause quoted from 
the application form of one of the 
largest banks in the world. 

“If borrower is a corporation, it 
will not, without the consent of the 
bank, pay any dividends on any of 
its outstanding shares or purchase 
or retire any of its shares or alter 
or amend its capital structure.” 

While not all banks use an ap- 
plication form, wherever a_ long- 
term loan is being arranged there 
are in the contract words to the ef- 
fect that there shall be no material 
change in the status of the corpora- 
tion while the loan is outstanding. 

Any stock retirement plan be- 
tween stockholders and the firm is in 
a sense invalidated by that clause. 

So here you have a corporation 
which has borrowed $50,000 or 


sometime. 


some cases, in 
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$100,000. It has a stock purchase 
agreement in force among several of 
its stockholders. The agreement is 
funded with life insurance so that if 
a stockholder dies, the corporation 
will pay, say, $50,000 for his stock 
interest within 90 days. The cor- 
poration executives are secure in the 
knowledge that they have $50,000 
of life insurance on each of the 
parties to the agreement. 

A death occurs. Life insurance 
proceeds are paid to the corporation. 


The bank steps in and informs the 
corporation that it has to call its 
loan because it is not certain of the 
corporation’s future under the new 
setup which no longer includes one 
of the corporation’s keymen. 

Many executives are under the 
impression that the bank would be 
happy to renegotiate a loan should 
a keyman die. One such executive 
told me last year that he had a 
spendid executive committee and 
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that he felt that renegotiating a loan 
after his death would be no problem. 
When at my suggestion he put the 
question bluntly to the vice-presi- 
dent of the bank, he was told that 
the bank would have to wait for a 
year or so before renewing a loan 
in the event of his death to see how 
things were working out. 

One of the results of that conver- 
sation was a $500,000 life insurance 
sale. 

So you talk to Jim’s father or 
father-in-law, if you use this magic 
key and remind him of the bank’s 
position in this matter, you will have 
an opportunity to sell substantial 
amounts of keyman insurance. Ob- 
viously, in cases of this kind, keyman 
insurance should be carried on the 
life of each of the executives whose 
ability is relied upon by the bank 
when it grants the loan. 

Now I hope that these sales ideas 
will be of value to you. 

The first, one which any life agent 
can use because he can understand 


it, is the sale of life insurance to 
protect a young family. The sale 
is made to a man who has a liability 
which he possibly hadn’t realized. 
It is a sale in which the initial ap- 
proach is not too difficult, a sale on 
the life of a man who is probably 
young and healthy, a sale where the 
premium is not too high, a sale to 
a man who has money and can af- 
ford to save some of it for his own 
future as well as protect himself 
against this suddenly disclosed li- 
ability. 

Second, we have a plan which will 
get us before men who should be in 
the prime of life, whose earnings are 
fairly substantial, and who probably 
for the first time in their lives have 
some excess income that they would 
be investing. These men need to 
have their insurance programs re- 
viewed, and we can perform a real 
service for them. 

Third, these men in many in- 
stances will also be in business, and 
they can use the business, if it is a 
family corporation, to relieve them 
of the payment of more-or-less sub- 


stantial premiums which they might 
otherwise have to expend for the 
protection of their son or son-in- 
law’s young family through a split- 
dollar arrangement. 

Fourth, these men very often will 
be in closed corporations where 
cross-purchase or stock retirement 
plans are in force. Here substantial 
amounts of keyman life insurance 
can be sold by using the magic key 
used in the bank loan illustration. 
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JAMES J. HERMANN 
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Chicago, Illinois 


N EXAMINING a vehicle for prop- 
| bn damage there are several 
basic points that should first be 
considered in order that a thorough 
repair estimate be made. Often dam- 
age that is readily apparent and ob- 
vious is only a part of the total re- 
pair schedule. And so the following 
pertinent factors might well be con- 
sidered. 

First, it can be very helpful to 
determine the circumstances under 
which damage to the particular ve- 
hicle was sustained. Then the heavi- 
est point of impact should be located, 
as well as the direction or angle from 
which the force was received. It 
should also be determined whether 
the vehicle in question was standing 
or in motion at the time of accident. 
Another helpful item would be to 
learn if there were passengers in the 
vehicle at the time such accident oc- 
curred. 


Inspection Indication 


Determining the heaviest point as 
well as the angle of impact will indi- 
cate whether close inspection of the 
frame or axle should be made. A 
bent frame is more likely to be found 
when the vehicle has been struck at 
one of it’s four corners, and in a di- 
agonal manner. Front, rear, or side 
impacts are less likely to produce 
frame damage. If impact is received 
at one of the wheels for instance, a 
bent axle may result. Wheel damage 
also requires a brake check. 

Now if the vehicle being examined 
was in motion at the time of accident, 
the possibility of transmission dam- 
age should be considered. Trans- 
mission damage can also take place 
when the car is standing if it happens 
to be in gear. This type of damage 
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LOGIC 


Vehicle Property Damage 


is often overlooked until the car is 
driven a number of miles. If impact 
occurred while the car was standing 
or parked next to a curbing, wheel 
damage should again be considered. 
A check on the wheel-alignment will 
bear this out. When passengers 
were in the vehicle at the time of 
accident, such items as seat tracks, 
seat bay structures, dash panel and 
steering column should receive in- 
spection. 

With rear-end impact of any con- 
sequence, there is a probability of 
damage to the trunk flooring or 
inner wheel housing. The gas tank 
assembly should also be checked. 
Depending on these various factors, 
repairs to electrical mechanisms and 
other automatic or manual devices 
should not be overlooked. 

A point to always remember is 
that labor costs in making such nec- 
essary repairs should be carefully 
weighed as against the replacement 
with new or used parts. Of course, 
late model vehicles usually require 
all new parts. Then too it should be 
remembered there are some parts 
that cannot be repaired or restored 
properly. Chrome for example, even 
with slight damage cannot be suc- 
cessfully re-worked, without requir- 
ing a whole new re-chroming job. 
Any broken plastic items mean re- 
placement. 


Property Damage 


Aside from the damage which is 
obvious it should be realized that 
property damage repairs are often 
necessary though not evident. And 
the examination of any vehicle for 
property damage should include 
these considerations as well as veri- 
fication of prices for labor and ma- 
terial from a book service which 
most adjusters of competence have 
subscribed to for some years. 


LOSS SETTLEMENTS 


A NEW BOOKLET, issued by Indus- 
trial Appraisal Company, points out 
why it is essential for complete pro- 
tection in case of serious fire loss, 
not only to have insurance, but cer- 
tified detailed supporting evidence 
to prove the existence and values of 
the individual items comprising the 
total property. 


Erroneous Methods 


Also covered, in the booklet are 
the many erroneous methods com- 
monly used for estimating values and 
why their use can cause costly de- 
lays and financial loss. The booklet 
also contains many pertinent reports, 
excerpts, statements by leading au- 
thorities on the importance of main- 
taining up-to-date property details 
and valuations. 

A complimentary copy of the 
booklet is available from Industrial 
Appraisal Company, 222 Boulevard 
of the Allies, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


CARGO THEFTS RISE 


THE TOTAL OF cargo thefts is rolling 
up to new peak levels this year, in 
spite of the fact that more goods 
now move under tight theft-pre- 
ventive operations, the Cargo Pro- 
tection Bureau reported today in its 
monthly review of crime trends in 
“Babaco News.” “As predicted at 
the start of the year by all crime 
experts, the crime wave is zooming 
on upwards, with cargo thefts still a 
prime target,” The Bureau says. 
“Total cargo thefts in the U.S. are 
now of the order of ten times those at 
the end of World War II. And the 
FBI tells us, as well as reports com- 
ing in from across the country, that 
they are still going up, some 10% 
greater in the first part of this year.” 
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ass’n notes 


Association of Bond Undrs. of City of 
WN. Y.: Norman Seastedt, Glens Falls, was 
elected secretary. 


Buffalo Ins. Field Club: Jolin H. Ebdon, 
Royal-Globe Group, was elected president 
succeeding Raymond J. Nice, National 
Union. Others elected: Vic« president, 
Charles E. Hall (Springfield-Monarch); 
secretary, Myles W. Rowan (St. Paul Fire): 
treasurer, Edward F. Woelfle, Jr., (America 
Fore Group); and rules and forms, Charles 
F. Ellard (North British) 


““ANOTHER 


reports Everett Stelzner, 
St. Paul Agent, 
Edina, Minn. 


“Sold! Five policies to 


Cincinnati Undrs. Ass'n: Has changed its 
name to “Cincinnati Insurance Board.” 
Lawrence R. King is executive secretary 
and Jack R. Trainer, vice president of 
Walter P. Dolle & Co., is president. 


Federation of Insurance Counsel: Iii. 
liam A. Gillen, member of Fowler, White, 
Gillen, Humkey and Trenam, Tampa, Fla , 
became president succeeding Lowell L. 
Knipmeyer of Kansas City, Mo. Carroll R. 
Heft of law firm Heft & Coates, Racine. 
Wis., was elected to succeed Mr. Gillen as 
executive vice president and president- 
elect, and Robert O. Rooney of law firm 
McBreen, Tobin and Rooney, Chicago, 


elected secretary-treasurer. Vice presidents 


es 
SUCCESS!” 


one new customer with 


ST. PAUL'S AUDIO-VISUAL” 


“Best selling partner I ever had,” says 
Everett Stelzner, St. Paul Agent, about 
his Audio-Visual Unit. ‘Prospective 
customers are fascinated. In one call, 
I sold five policies. I guess it’s true, 
one picture is worth a thousand words!”’ 
At St. Paul, we believe in Audio-Visual. 
Already we are producing our own 
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films. These films dramatize risks. Help 
people remember up to 84% more of 
the sales message. Results in a greater 
proportion of sales for our Agents. 

Get full details . . . and find out how 
you can be a successful St. Paul Agent 
by writing to your nearest St. Paul 
Branch Office. 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 


90 John Street 
New York 38, N.Y. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
Mills Building 
San Francisco 6, California 


adependent 
Insure AGENT 


The Agency System...An American Tradition 


elected: Gregory Brunk, Des Moines, lowa, 
(general counsel, Homesteaders Life and 
Webster Life Cos.); William R. Eddleman 
(Eddleman & Wheeler, Seattle, Wash.); 
Benton E. Gates, Jr., (Gates & Gates, Co- 
lumbia City, Ind.); Henry P. MacKeen 
(Steward, Smith & MacKeen, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia); W. Percy McDonald, Jr., 
(McDonald, Kuhn, McDonald, Crenshaw 
& Smith, Memphis, Tenn.); Donald R. 
Mawhinney (Hiscock, Cowie, Bruce, Lee & 
Mawhinney, Syracuse, N. Y.); Donald E. 
Rhodes (manager, legal dept., Citizens’ 
Mutual Auto, Howell, Mich.) 


General Adjustment Bureau: Rober! J. 
Keaney has been appointed manager at 
Manchester, N. H., succeeding Albert J. 
Foley, who will devote full time to his 
duties as regional supervisor. 

Promoted to branch managers: George 
B. Crews, Anderson, 8S. C.; Latimer C. 
Farr, Jr., Ocala (new address, 8 N. Main 
St.), and John J. Marien, Panama City, 
Fla.; and D. C. Suessmith, Marietta, Ga. 
(new). 


Georgia Ass'n of Managing Gen. 
Agents: Officers elected: President, John 
P. Winchester (Winchester & Co.) succeed- 
ing John W. Farmer (Ford, Farmer & 
Burnett); vice president, Langdon C. Quin, 
Jr., (Hurt & Quin); and secretary-treasurer, 
Fred Hedges (Rives, Massey & Hedges). 


National Ass'n of Cas. & Surety Agents: 
Guy T. Warfield, Jr., president of War- 
field-Dorsey Co., Baltimore, was elected 
president. 


National Ass'n of Cas. & Surety Execu- 
tives: James M. Crawford, vice president 
of Indemnity of North America, was 
elected president. 


National Ass'n of Independent Ins. Ad- 
justers: Voted to accept into membership 
the firm of Penn Eastern Adjusters of 
Indiana, Pa., owned by George V. Terry, 
and a new partnership of Coons & Horton, 
New Albany, Ind., (Harold M. Coons and 
Benjamin Horton). 


National Ass'n of Insurance Agents: 
Porter Ellis, Dallas, was elected president 
succeeding Paul Jones, Tucson. Cooper M. 
Cubbedge, Jacksonville, was elected vice 
president and chairman of the executive 
committee. 


National Ass'n of Mutual Ins. Cos.: IV’. 7. 
James, Jr., secretary-manager of Northern 
Neck Mutual Fire Ass’n of Virginia, was 
elected president. Ralph H. Bennett, secre- 
tary-treasurer of Ventura County Mutual 
Fire, is president-elect and Lester T. Jones, 
president of Town Mutual Dwelling, be- 
came vice president. J. G. Saltmarsh, 
treasurer since 1940, voluntarily withdrew 
his name from slate of officers and G. EF. 
Beall was chosen for the post (they are 
chm. of the board and president, respec- 
tively, of Indiana Lumbermens Mutual). 
Harry P. Cooper, Jr., Indianapolis, was 
renamed secretary. 

Casualty Conference officers: President, 
E. L. Brandt (vice president, Auto- 
Owners); vice president, Robert Doucette 
(secretary, Milwaukee Auto); and execu- 
tive secretary, Carter Grinstead. 

Crop Hail Conference: Chairman, Glenn 
Wistey (assistant claims manager, Farm 
Bureau Mutual, Iowa); and vice chairman, 
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Darrell K. 
Hail). 

Farm Fire Conference: Chairman, Rich- 
ard C. Bloom (secretary, Orleans County 
Farmers Mutual); and vice chairman, Ezra 
W. Harris (secretary, Briar Creek Farmers 
Mutual). 

Farm Windstorm Conference: Chairman, 
D. J. Robideau (secretary, North Dakota 
Farmers Mutual Tornado); and vice chair- 
man, Harold E. Frantz (vice president, 
Buckeye State Mutual). 

Fire and Allied Lines Conference 
(changed named from City Fire Confer- 
ence): Chairman, Howard M. Cullimore 
(secretary, Snake River Mutual); and vice 
chairman, John D. Cox, Jr., (Berkshire 
Mutual Fire). 


Seltsam (secretary, Farmers 


National Fire Protection Ass'n: New 
chairmen named: Fred W. Kempf (Cook 
County Inspection Bureau, Chicago), com- 
mittee on salvaging operations; Fred L. 
Mattson, Jr., (West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Ass’n, Portland), forest committee; W. 
Robert Powers (engineering consultant, 
New York City), committee on general 
storage; George F. Prussing (consulting 
engineer, Washington, D. C.), committee 
on spontaneous heating and ignition; and 
1. J. Steiner (Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Chicago), committee on fire tests. 


Ohio Ass'n of Insurance Agents: Re 
elected: John W. Hamphill, Painesville, 
state national director; Dwight H. Ruther- 
ford, Athens, treasurer; and Douglas N. 
Avery, Columbus, executive secretary. 


Oklahoma Capital Stock Ins. Ass'n: The 
Field Club and CS.A. of O. were dis- 
banded upon formation of this new organ- 
ization. Officers are: President, S. Allen 
Tillotson (Aetna Ins.); vice president, W. 
C. King (C.U./N.B.); and secretary, L. H. 
Meek (Glens Falls). 


Oregon Ass'n of Insurance Agents: Mer- 
rill C. Hagan of Gordon Carey Ins. Agency, 
McMinnville, was elected president suc- 
ceeding Frank Amerata, Portland. Lewis 
M. Fox of J. Rosenthal Co., Portland, was 
was elected chairman of the board of direc- 
tors and Leonard A. Adams, Beaverton, 
re-elected state national director. 

Richard V. Clement, formerly managing 
editor of “Insurance News,” has been 
named assistant executive secretary for this 
organization and Portland Ass’n of Insur 
ance Agents. 


Portiand (Ore.) Ass'n of Ins. Agents: 
William H. Lilly of Dooly & Co. was 
elected president succeeding Robert W. 
Wagner of C. A. Wagner Co. Also elected 
were: Vice president, James M. Campbell 
(Campbell, Galt & Co.); secretary, Alfred J. 
Davis (Alfred J. Davis Co.); and treasurer, 
A. Thomas Bowen (A. P. Bowen Agency). 

Richard V. Clement, formerly managing 
editor of “Insurance News,” has_ been 
named assistant executive secretary of this 
organization and Oregon Association of 
Insurance Agents. 


Society of CPCU: Price M. McCulley, 
Shreveport, was elected president for 1961 
along with vice presidents—William R. 
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Tenants of Chicago’s largest Office 
building who drive down find ample 
parking facilities within a block. For 
those using public transportation the 
“L” and various buses are available 
near the building entrance; the sub- 
way system and Suburban Railway 
Stations can be reached through a 
brief walk, 


WEST JACKSON 


IS UNMATCHED! 


The lobby stores and shops offer al- 
most anything a tenant might want 
—a facility doubly appreciated on 
rainy days. With all this convenience, 
the tenant has the prestige of an ad- 
dress famous throughout America. 
Space inquiries are invited from firms 


seeking ideal Chicago location. 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING 


America’s Greatest Insurance Building 


L. J. SHERIDAN & CO. 


Management Agent 
175 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4 
Telephone WAbash 2-0756 
etna 


Kersten (Van Schaack & Co., Denver) and 
Donald C. Brain (W. B. Johnson & Co., 
Kansas City, Mo.); secretary, 4. Hawthorne 
Criddle (executive vice president, Osthei- 
mer-Walsh, Philadelphia); and treasurer, 
Norman E. Roop (Booth, Potter, Seal & 
Co., Philadelphia). 

New directors are: Northeast region 
John Adam, Jr., (president, Worcester Mu 
tual Fire); north central—Sanford Lederer, 
(executive vice president and treasurer, 
Stewart-Keator, Kessberger & Lederer, 
Chicago) southeast—William E. Booth 
(vice president, Cherokee Ins., Nashville); 
south central—Carl H. Hunt, Dallas; west- 
ern region—Roy A. Westran (staff ins 
analyst, Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Corp., Oakland). 


Officers of newly-organized Mississippi 
Chapter are: President, Zach Taylor, Jr., 
(Taylor Ins. Agency); vice president, James 
1. Tanselle (Grain Dealers Mutual); secre- 
tary, Egbert Schoone (Great American 
Ins.); and treasurer, Edwin C. Brown (F. 
W. Williams State Agency). 


Transportation Ins. Rating Bureau: 
Elected the following companies to com- 
prise the executive committee: American 
Manufacturers Mutual, Central Mutual, 
Federated Mutual Implement & Hardware, 
Grain Dealers Mutual, Hardware Dealers 
Mutual Fire, Indiana Lumbermens Mu- 
tual, Liberty Mutual, Nationwide Mutual 
Fire and Worcester Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies. 
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Disability Control—from page 27 


In this regard, the volume of med- 
ical care rendered by the typical 
physician has increased even though 
his fees have no more than kept pace 
with other prices. Physician income, 
it should be pointed out, seems to 
have increased in no greater propor- 
tion than other salaries and services. 
The situation with hospitals is some- 
what similar. Increased use has 


meant high total expenditures by the 
public, but the sharp inflation in the 
price of a day of hospital care is little 
understood. The main components 
of hospital costs are salaries and 
wages, yet there is no criticism that 
hospital employees are overpaid, and 
there is reason to believe that these 
wages will continue to rise. A con- 
certed national drive by organized 
labor has accelerated hospital salaries 
and rising cost trends and will prob- 
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ably continue to do so further, even 
if indirectly. Finally, criticism has 
frequently focused on drugs, partic- 
ularly those developed in the past 
twenty years, because of their in- 
creasing prominence in medical 
treatment and in total expenditures 
for medical care, even though unit 
prices for the same drugs have not 
increased as have the prices of other 
goods and services. Perhaps it is 
natural and all too human in the face 
of the personal affront of illness to 
accept and take for granted the re- 
duced pain, shorter illness, greater 
comfort and decreased disability re- 
sulting from the physician’s use of 
such dramatic weapons against dis- 
ease. 


Resentment of Iliness 


Every kind of industry or civic 
endeavor can, of course, cite similar 
lack of public understanding, though 
few represent services so personal 
and often so vital as those in the 
health field. Here I wish to say that 
some of the studies conducted by the 
Foundation I represent indicate that 
while the public is critical of medical 
care costs, they are no more so than 
of the increased costs of food, cloth- 
ing and other necessary services. I 
believe the public fundamentally re- 
alizes that much criticism relates to 
their resentment of illness rather 
than the failure to recognize the 
greater effectiveness of medical treat- 
ment, but criticisms continue to re- 
ceive great publicity in spite of such 
realization. 

There is also great clamor about 
the over-use of medical services, par- 
ticularly hospital care, even though 
unwarranted use of services remains 
undefined and undocumented. We 
have just completed a study charting 
the use of hospital services during 
the past quarter century. This study 
shows that measured by days of gen- 
eral hospital care per thousand pop- 
ulation the increase is about 20% 
over this period. This increase meas- 
ured in national totals seems only to 
represent progress, or a more sen- 
sible use of available service. For 
example, whereas twenty-five years 
ago only 37% of all babies were born 
in hospitals, now 95% arrive there. 
Accident cases account for 18% of 
the increase in rate of hospital days, 
and there are large increases in the 
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rate of use of general hospitals for 
heart surgery, for the treatment of 
mental illness and the chronic con- 
ditions of older people. Not inci- 
dentally, the rate of admission for 
what were once the most common 
surgical procedures—tonsillectomies 
and appendectomies—is about one 
third what it was twenty-five years 
ago. I have already said that hospi- 
tal care is much more generally used 
throughout the population, yet the 
increase as represented by national 
figures, does not seem out-of-hand. 
Does it not seem even less so when 
we consider that the public today 
more often expects hospitalization 
not only in times of life-saving 
emergency, but for greater safety, 
comfort, reassurance and conven- 
ience as well? 

Criticisms of voluntary health in- 
surance on one side focus on failure 
to enroll certain groups in the popu- 
lation and the question of whether 
benefits sufficiently protect the fam- 
ily from the risk of high costs. In 
addition, there is criticism of 
whether present voluntary health in- 
surance is leading to improper use 
of some aspects of medical care, 
such as hospitalization. Another 
criticism of consequence focuses on 
the failure of much present insur- 
ance to encourage preventive health 
practices. 


Rapid Growth 


Perhaps the best answer to the 
first of these criticisms is the rapid 
growth of voluntary health insur- 
ance. All studies show the need for 
expanding enrollment and benefits, 
but growth curves point toward 
further progress. As for protecting 
the family from catastrophic costs, 
it is encouraging that the fastest 
growing type of voluntary health in- 
surance called major medical or 
broad coverage gives protection 
against a wide range of medical ex- 
penses. 

It is fair to say that voluntary 
health insurance falls short of meet- 
ing all needs, however. Families in 
this country run the whole gamut 
of costs, ranging from no expendi- 
ture in a year for medical care to 
relatively high costs. About 11% of 
all families have medical expenses of 
more than $500 per year. A large 
segment of this cost is for home and 
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office medical care, diagnostic tests, 
drugs and miscellaneous services 
which for many of these families 
represent unpredicted and unusual 
expenditures. Currently the more 
common types of group coverage for 
hospital care and in-hospital phy- 
sician services do not cover more 
than a third of the full range of fam- 
ily medical expenses. There is little 
question in my mind that insurance 
should not be expected to cover all 


expenditures ; on the other hand, in- 
surance should protect families in- 
curring high costs. Voluntary health 
insurance historically was aimed at 
expenses in the hospital, largely be- 
cause it was practical to administer 
such insurance ; now it is recognized 
that much more attention must be 
given to the whole risk for all types 
of expenditures that accumulate for 
some families. 


(Continued on the next page) 





Disability Control—Continued 


We hear continual public contro 
versy about premiums for health in- 
surance. However, these criticisms 
seem to have little support when the 
public is interviewed directly. For 
instance, in a recent survey of public 
opinion in New York City, Mr. 
Elmo Roper found that most people 
estimated their premiums to be 
much higher than is actually true, 





while 35% of those in the sample 
who had hospital insurance said they 
would or “might be interested” in 
paying half again as much for 
broader benefits. Other surveys 
show a high degree of satisfaction 
among policyholders and a signifi- 
cant portion interested in higher 
benefits. 

There are criticisms of the quality 
of medical care and of the adequacy 
of manpower in the health field, but 
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their validity is more difficult to 
assess. Obviously, optimum accom- 
plishment calls for ever-better pro- 
fessional education, improved or- 
ganization and co-ordination of 
personnel and facilities to assist the 
physician, greater knowledge by the 
public of its responsibilities in utiliz- 
ing medical care, as well as more 
money. It seems very apparent that 
so many variables mean that perfec- 
tion can never be attained. But evi- 
dence can be cited of aggressive as- 
sumption of responsibility for im- 
proved standards by those in the 
health field. I doubt that any profes- 
sion has ever been willing to accept 
so searching an audit of quality as is 
inherent for physicians in the pres- 
ent program of hospital accredita- 
tion. 

There has been increasing public 
knowledge of how to use medical 
services, and the public has been 
given such knowledge through every 
available means—through schools 
and all media of communication. 
But wise public action is by no 
means assured, either on an individ- 
ual basis or by groups. We need 
only to cite the resistance to fluori- 
dation of water as an unbelievable 
example of failure of public educa- 
tion. It has been recommended that 
health insurance cover a_ regular 
physical examination and diagnostic 
services, and the suggestion has 
merit, however expensive such in- 
surance might be and difficult to ad- 
minister. But insurance by itself 
cannot assure universally wise action 
by the public, and in this instance 
the role of insurance should first be 
clarified by experimentation now 
going on. Further the public should 
clearly understand that early and 
wisest use of medical care will not 
reduce the total costs of such care. 
With more and more people living 
longer and longer, the reverse is 
likely to be true. 


National Experimentation 


The health field, too, can take sat- 
isfaction with the experimentation 
going on nationally in organizing 
medical services. Some programs 
have been under attack for taking 
unique approaches to the financing 
and organizing of medical care. 
Nevertheless they provide labora- 
tories for the study of more efficient 
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methods and a continuing incentive 
for improvement in the more tradi- 
tional methods of providing medical 
care. 

In fact, I have taken this time to 
emphasize criticisms of the field be- 
cause | firmly believe that criticisms 
are a built-in component in render- 
ing medical care. This is nothing 
new to a professional group. Self- 
criticism is inherent in professional- 
ism. And all criticism must be heard 
and judiciously evaluated, with cor- 
rective action taken as quickly as 
possible. But public criticisms often 
are based on only half the story and 
therefore are less easy to cope with. 
Those providing medical services 
and trying to improve them must 
guard against being confused or de- 
feated by articulate critics outside 
the field, especially those who rarely 
offer practical solutions. 


Arbitrary Control 


There is great danger in the pos- 
sibility that a crescendo of criticism 
against a service so unadaptable to 
standardization as medical care 
might lead the public to arbitrarily 
control professional matters in var- 
ious ways or through government. 
I believe there is evidence that the 
profession in countries faced with 
great criticism of the health field has 
acceded to government control un- 
wisely, particularly since government 
operation so seldom is able to bring 
resolution to the particular problems 
we are discussing. This is really the 
challenge—principally because ac- 
ceptance that government has an im- 
portant role in the health field in no 
way minimizes the threat of govern- 
ment domination. This threat in our 
country in recent years has changed 
from a frontal attack to a segmented 
approach, but its pitfalls are no less 
real. 

The criticisms of medical care that 
we have been discussing, particu- 
larly from the economic viewpoint, 
all pointed at one time to govern- 
ment programming and are used 
even now as arguments for socializ- 
ing the health field. But it is ap- 
parent that they are less convincing 
than they once were and have lost 
impact. Dr. Henry E. Sigerist, for 
many years professor of the history 
of medicine at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and once one of the most 
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articulate proponents of government 
medicine, more recently presented a 
series of interesting lectures in 
which he said: 

“While I was in the United States ] 
was in the forefront of those who 
fought for (government) health in- 
surance. I was fully aware that it 
was not the only and probably not 
the best solution, but in the nineteen- 
thirties under the Roosevelt admin- 


istration it seemed the best we could 
hope for. 

“Now that I am back in Europe | 
am no longer in favor of (govern- 
ment) health insurance and I think 
that better solutions should be 
found. Health insurance in 
Kuropean countries has become 
rigid, and is in the hands of groups 
that have a very vested interest in 


many 
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Disability Control—Continued 


it. The machinery is frequently very 
clumsy and we generally find the 
tendency to perpetuate under an in- 
surance scheme an outgrown type of 
medical service. Hence the time has 
come to reconsider the whole set of 
problems and to seek new ways of 
solving them, ways that will make 
the best possible use of the present 
technology of medicine.” 

Criticisms of the health field, par- 
ticularly in terms of financing the 
cost of care, are bound to continue. 
The field must neither be confused 
by such criticisms nor persuaded to 
ignore them. If they are weighed 
and answered with objectivity, I be- 
lieve we can meet the economic chal- 
lenge of disability—that the needed 
flow of money can continue without 
controls which will sharply limit the 
amount and quality of care. 


INJURY INDUSTRY 


\mericA HAS A $4 billion “injury 
industry,” University of Michigan 
legal researchers report. This 
amount is spent every year compen- 
sating the victims of personal injury 
accidents and includes: $1.1 billion 
paid by insurance companies for per- 
sonal injury automotive accidents ; 
$0.2 billion paid by insurers for other 
personal injuries; $0.1 billion paid 
by railroad and bus companies ; $1.0 
billion or more in workmen’s com- 
pensation benefits; and $1.4 billion 
or more in “expenses of insurance 
companies, courts, and administra- 
tive agencies handling personal in- 
jury claims.” (To complete the es- 
timate, the unknown amount spent 
by uninsured defendants for adjust- 
ment and defense also should be in- 
cluded. ) 


COTTON GIN POOL 


H. L. DAVIS AND SON, Texas manag- 
ing general agency, has formed a 
pool of American stock companies 
to write fire and extended coverage 
for cotton gin operations. Activities 
will be confined to Texas at first 
with expansion to other southern 
states planned for the near future. 
The agency also operates a hail pool. 
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In every field, 


if pays to deal with specialists 


Fidelity and Deposit Company has specialized 
Smo for 70 years in fidelity and surety bonds. 





“Our people jumped 
at the chance when 
we offered the 
Payroll Savings Plan” 





~ 


One apne mame | 
' 
' 
. 3 


“ 


* 


& te 
F invited every employee in the company 


to come along with us on the Payroll Savings 
Plan and invest in U.S. Savings Bonds regu- 





larly. The response was excellent. People appre- 
ciate having the tough job of saving done for 
them —and a lot of them took time to thank us 
for it. And besides feeling good about building 
a nest-egg, they're proud to be part of an effort 
that helps keep our country strong. This Plan 
makes them feel they ‘belong,’ and that’s the 
best kind of personnel relations.” 

If your company hasn’t gotten around to 
putting in the Payroii Savings Plan, contact 
your State Savings Bonds Director and let him 
show you how simple the Plan really is. Get his 
experienced help in presenting the Plan to your 
organization. Or write Savings Bonds Division, 
U.S. Treasury Department, Washington, D.C. 


ALL U.S. SAVINGS BONDS—OLD OR NEW—EARN %2% MORE THAN BEFORE 
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QUESTION | 


True or False 


1. No protection is available against 
unusual expenditures for the care 
and treatment of 
jury. 


sickness and in- 


2. A particular loss due to accident 
may be indemnified only through one 
form of coverage. 

3. A period of grace for paying re- 
newal premiums is provided in all 
current accident and sickness poli- 
cies. 

4. The term “accidental bodily in- 
juries” includes situations where the 
results were accidental even though 
the insured was doing exactly what 
he intended to do in the 
which he intended to do it. 
5. The partial disability provision 
of most accident policies provides 
payment for a portion of the total 
disability benefit if a person is able 
to perform all his occupational duties 
but only on a part time basis. 

6. The confining sickness disability 
clause of a policy is more liberal than 
a similar clause based upon non-con- 
fining sickness disability. 

7. The initial underwriting of a risk 
is accomplished by the agent in his 
selection of prospects. 

8. Whether a company issued par- 
ticipating or non-participating con- 
tracts has no bearing on the rates 
for those contracts. 

9. “Group” and “franchise” are dif- 
ferent names for the same type of 
insurance coverages. 


way in 


10. A material misrepresentation in 
the application is grounds for void- 


For November, 1960 


The following questions and selected answers are taken from the final 
examination given to the students in the Accident and Sickness Class, the 
Evening Division of the School of Insurance, Insurance Society of N. Y. 


ing a contract no matter when it is 


discovered. 


Answers 


False 
False 
3. True 
. True 
5. True 


. True 
False 
False 
False 

. True 


QUESTION 2 


1. At what percentage of gross earn- 
ings is a policyholder adequately 
covered by income benefits ? 
2. Name the two factors in major 
medical coverage that require the 
policyholder to participate in a loss 
payment. 
3. With reference to the New York 
Disability Law and effective July 1, 
1960: 
the maximum weekly benefit is 
the maximum weekly benefit pe- 
riod is 
the maximum employee contri- 
bution is 
the deductible period is 
the administrative agency is 
4. Name the coverages of a group 
insurance program that relate to 
health insurance. 
5. What is meant by rate by cl 
6. What is the difference between 
an elimination period and a proba- 
tionary period ? 
7. Define “total disability” as usu- 
ally described in sickness and acci 
dent policies. 
8. How company achieve 
normal exposure and guard against 


does a 


anti-selection on the part of appli- 
cants ? 

9. Many hospital indemnity policies 
exclude coverage if the policyholder 
is confined to a veterans’ hospital. 
Why ? 

10. Name the component parts of a 
premium. 

11. Name three exclusions found in 
most disability policies. 

12. Name three factors that deter- 
mine the premium charge. 

13. What is the customary under- 
writing procedure when consider- 
ing an applicant who lists a history 
of a recurring condition but who is 
not disabled for extensive periods? 
14. Why is a problem created in un- 
derwriting reinsurance as the weekly 
indemnity increases ? 

15. Why do companies customarily 
make the application a part of the 
policy ? 


Answers 
1. 75%. 
2. Deductible amount and co-insur- 
ance factor. 
3. (a.) $50 
(b.) 26 weeks in any 52 week 
period 
(c.) 30¢ weekly 
(d.) 7 days 
eighth day 
(e.) workmen’s 
board 


benefits begin on 
compensation 


4. a. Weekly benefit payments for 
non-work connected disability 

b. Hospital coverage 

c. Surgical coverage 

d. Major medical coverage 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Dependents coverage under b, 


, d and f 
Medical coverage 
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berment 


ge. Accidental death and dismem- 
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beyond 
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FIRE- CASUALTY 
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Reinsurance 
AGENCY INC. 


141 W. JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
WABASH 2-7515 


PRESIDENT 





K. L. PEARCE COMPANY 


PAYROLL AUDIT SERVICE 


PAYROLL AUDIT SERVICE—has the ability and 
get-up to get the job done odequotely 
PROMPT SERVICE—Payroll and other cosvalty 
oudits by representative field auditors 


AGENCY CONTACT ALWAYS 


HOME OFFICE: INSURANCE EXCHANGE Bidg. 
OES MOINES, IOWA * Phones CH 3-8649, CH 3.6640 
1OWA © MINNESOTA © DAKOTAS ¢ NEBRASKA 
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5. Rate by class refers to the pre- 
mium charge to a group of policy- 
holders such as by occupation, geo- 
graphic location or common risk for 
whom a common rate may be de- 
veloped actuarially. 

6. Elimination period refers to the 
period of time which elapses after 
disability begins before the insured 
starts to pay benefits. It is a deducti- 
ble period. 

Probationary period refers to the 
period of time after which sickness 
must begin in order for benefits to 
be payable for sickness in some pol- 
icies. Illness commencing before the 
end of the probationary period is not 
covered. 

7. Total disability is usually de- 
scribed as disability which prevents 
the insured from performing the 
usual duties of his occupation while 
under the care of a physician. 

8. First, must have good agents 
since they are the field underwriters. 
Prospects must be sized up to see 
if they are good occupational, moral 
and physical risks and then if they 
are good financial risks. 

Home office underwriters must ob- 
tain physical examinations and/or 
inspection reports on non-cancellable 
and guaranteed renewable contracts. 
Waiver riders must be 
where called for. 


obtained 
Other insurance 
must be checked especially in regard 
to loss of time policies. The appli- 
cant who seeks the insurance without 
solicitation must be checked closely. 
Proper rates must be charged to take 
into account the higher claim poten- 
tial on over age applicants. Certain 
occupations, likewise, present prob- 
lems because what is otherwise a 
minor injury or sickness may be dis- 
abling to them. For example, a hand 
injury suffered by a dentist. Details 
as to the actual duties (at work) of 
applicants should be obtained by use 
of a proper application. 

9. Confinement to veterans’ hospital 
involves no charge to the patient. 
Since hospital insurance is designed 
to help meet the cost of hospital con- 
finement, payment of benefits in 
event of such confinement would not 
be in accordance with the purpose 
of the insurance and would unjustly 
enrich the insured. Hence, the ex- 
clusion. 

10. Permissible loss ratio, overhead, 
commission, 


11. Loss resulting from 

1. War, whether declared or un- 
declared, or an act of war. 
Suicide or any attempt thereat. 
Self-inflicted injury. 
Age. 
Occupation. 
ex, 


wn 


~~ 


w 


13. Cbtain a 
condition. 


waiver rider for the 


14. As the weekly indemnity in- 
creases, the claim frequency in- 
creases as well as the dollar amount 
of the claims. Hence, the reinsurer 
may have a greater payout. This 
would be especially true on surplus 
reinsurance where the reinsurer par- 
ticipates only beyond the retention 
limits of the writing company. 

15. The application is usually made 
part of the policy so that the falsity 
of answers resulting in material mis- 
representations may be used to void 
the policy within the contestable pe- 
riod should investigation prove this 
necessary. If the application is not 
attached the company cannot rely 
on false information in the applica- 
tion. Similar use in regard to denial 
of claim for pre-existence where pol- 
icy is not rescinded. 


INFORMATION CENTER 


A PUBLIC RELATIONS program, in- 
cluding establishment of an Insur- 
ance Information Center in Raleigh, 
has been launched by the North 
Carolina Association of Insurance 
Agents. Carlton Thomas, former 
North Carolina newspaperman who 
is Editor of the American Agency 
Bulletin, national publication of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, Inc., has been employed as 
Director of Public Relations to 
head-up the program. S. G. Otstot 
is Executive Vice President of the 
North Carolina Association and 
Richard S. Brantley is Executive 
Secretary. 

The association hopes to encour- 
age the news media of the state, 
(press, radio and television) to use 
its services in seeking to give their 
readers and listening audience a 
clearer picture of insurance and give 
to the media a continuing, factual 
report on trends and changes in 
insurance in North Carolina. 
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The man who works with high-voltage wires can be in a pretty hot spot .. . but not too hot for 
Continental. We’re just as ready to write Accident and Health Insurance on high-voltage line- 
men as on the little lady whose closest contact with electricity is plugging in a hair dryer. 


See your nearest Continental Agent or Branch Representative for complete information on 
any of our A & H products—Loss of Income . . . Hospital . . . Medical . . . Accidental Death 
. ++ Travel, etc. Individual and Group coverages are available for Standard and Impaired Risks 


and People Over 65. 


For A&H agency appointments, write to: 
AGENCY DEPARTMENT 


Continental Casualty Company 


310 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 4 





A Member of the 


CONTINENTAL-NATIONAL 
GROUP 


Continental Assurance Company 
National Fire of Hartford 
Transportation Insurance Company 


Transcontinental Insurance Company 
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SCIENCE 
FIGHT 


One out of every five 
Americans is infected with 
TB. Chances are that one 
out of twenty of those in- 
fected will break down with 
active disease during his 
lifetime. * Your Christ- 
mas Seal contribution can 
help research find a way to 
prevent those breakdowns 
— perhaps to save someone 
you love. 


ANSWER 
YOUR 
CHRISTMAS 
SEAL 
LETTER 
TODAY 


:Girsms + Gis 
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BLUE CROSS REVISIONS 


AN INCREASE IN Blue Cross rates 
averaging 17.9% has been approved 
in Maryland. The issuance of a $50 
deductible contract has also been ap- 
proved by the insurance department 
on an optional basis. The rates for 
the deductible contract will be ap- 
proximately the same as those pre- 
viously paid by subscribers for the 
standard contract. 

New York Superintendent 
Thomas Thacher has announced ap- 
proval of an amended formula for 
reimbursement of hospitals (based 
on their actual costs) by Associated 
Hospital Service of New York 
(Blue Cross) and granted a request 
for subscriber rate increases averag- 
ing 33.4%, along with broadened 
AHS services to subscribers. 


DEMERIT RATES CRITICIZED 


IN A PREPARED statement, Joe B. 
Hunt, Insurance Commissioner of 
Oklahoma, commented on recently 
filed automobile rates in part as fol- 
lows: “The demerits and penalties 
of these rating plans, I believe, are 
excessive and will force 25% to 
30% (or one out of four) of the in- 
suring buying public to either look 
elsewhere for insurance or drop their 
insurance. In these filings, there are 
no insureds entitled to manual rates. 
They are either entitled to a 15% 
discount or would be raised from 
20% to 150%. These excessive sur- 
charges could well be the forerunner 
for compulsory insurance.” 


RATES REJECTED 


CoMMISSIONER LONG of Tennessee 
rejected automobile rate increases 
sought by the National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters and the 
National Automobile Underwriters 
Association, which were filed in 
conjunction with the “safe driver” 
plan, on the basis that higher rates 
could not be justified for some of 
the individual members of the rating 
bureaus. He further expressed the 


. 


changes 


hope that the 1961 Legislature would 
consider the problem. 

The National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters and the National Au- 
tomobile Underwriters Association 
have petitioned for judicial review of 
Commissioner Long’s order. The 
rating organizations contend in their 
petitions that the Commissioner acted 
arbitrarily in disapproving the rate 
filings on the stated grounds and 
that his order was not in accordance 
with law. They requested the Court 
to vacate and annul the order and 
remand the matter to the Commis- 
sioner for further proceedings in ac- 
cordance with applicable Tennessee 
law. 


MASSACHUSETTS RATES 


PROMULGATION OF the Massachu- 
setts compulsory automobile liability 
insurance rate is being delayed by 
the compilation, for the first time, of 
experience of women drivers under 
25 and motorists who commute ten 
miles or more to work. The statistics 
are being collected by the Massa- 
chusetts Automobile Rating and 
Accident Prevention Bureau for the 
possible establishment of new classi- 
fications. The new rates may be 
announced late next month. 


FIRE RATE REDUCTION 


REDUCTIONS AMOUNTING TO more 
than $1 million a year in fire insur- 
ance rates for certain office and in- 
stitutional properties such as hospi- 
tals, churches and schools in New 
York State were announced by the 
New York Fire Insurance Rating 
Organizations as well as a number of 
changes in rules and forms which 
have been approved by the New 
York State Insurance Department, 
have become effective. 

Revised fire insurance rates filed 
by the Arizona Fire Rating Bureau 
became effective in that state on Au- 
gust 1. The changes are downward 
and do not apply to the extended 
coverage portion of the contract. 
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“There’s a man outside who wants to give someone in the 
claim department a black eye. Are you in?” 


Most dissatisfied insurance buyers don’t 
swing left hooks. They simply take their 
comp and liability business elsewhere. 
The Bituminous agent can confidently 
promise every client fair and prompt 
claim service. Field representatives not 
only have the skill and knowledge to deal 
squarely with every claim, they have full 
authority to effect settlements quickly 
and completely. This record of efficient 
claim service works steadily with Bitum- 
inous’ modern rating methods, foremost 
engineering and agency-conscious audit 


among your clients and good earnings 
for your agency. 





BRANCH OFFICES AND 
SUPERVISORY GEN'L AGENTS: 


Atlanta, Ga.; Belleville, til; Birmingham, Ala.; 
Charlotte, N. C.; Chicago, Ill.; Coral Gables, Fla.; 
Dallas, Tex.; Detroit, Mich.; Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Kansas City, Mo.; Louisville, Ky.; Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Nashville, Tenn.; New Orleans, 
La.; Omaha, Neb.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Richmond, Va.; Rock Island, Ill, and St. Louis, Mo. 





performance. The result is good will 
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sured can be better given by locally 
operated and managed companies 
with an exact and intimate knowl- 
edge of the local problems and con- 
ditions. 
panies is the best evidence that these 


The success of such com- 


opinions are backed up by the as- 
sured’s premium dollar. 
these smaller individually owned and 


However, 


operated companies would do well 
to carefully consider the advantages 
of pooling to a practical degree, their 
machine accounting and _ statistical 
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operations. Some companies have re- 
jected even the first thought of such 
an arrangement, feeling estopped 
by the fact that they were some miles 
removed from their nearest neighbor. 
This should not be a determining 
factor as we have some groups of 
independently operated companies 
enjoying the advantages of a single 
central statistical department located 
at distances of several hundred miles. 
Certainly it is understandable that a 
number of companies operating to- 
gether could afford a single battery 
of more flexible and productive elec- 
tronic or machine accounting equip- 
ment than each company individually 
could support. The output of such 
equipment in respect of management 
reports and other data would be of 
greater variety and value than could 
be obtained from the equipment that 
could be afforded by the average 
small company, and experience data 
on a current basis is going to become 
more and more important to manage- 
ment as the anticipated volume ex- 
pansion becomes a reality. Addition- 
ally, higher caliber men could be 
attracted to operate such a single 
and more comprehensive battery of 
equipment than could be afforded 
by the individual company. The total 
over-all cost would he less and the 
service to the companies, including 
the most important service of pro- 
duction statitistics, would unques- 
tionably be greater. 


Agent's Choice 


The role of the agent will either 
become vastly more important and 
the requirements on him more de- 
manding or he can become extinct 
and take his place in our history. 
The choice lies with the agents. The 
American agency system has suf- 
fered many buffets, a goodly number 
of which could not be defended 
against but some were richly de- 
served. The great majority of those 
who have survived have survived 
either because all along they dis- 
charged the responsibilities of their 
profession or they saw and heeded 
the handwriting on the wall in time 
to take the necessary corrective 
measures. The day of the order- 
taking agent living on his renewals 
and living on the business received 
as a sideline or from personal friends 
and acquaintances has passed. Un- 


less the agent keeps himself cur- 
rently informed of new _ policies, 
new coverages and the ways and 
means by which he can most com- 
pletely and at the same time econom- 
ically protect the interest of his 
clients, he cannot hope to survive. 
There will be improvements in com- 
bination policies, simplification of 
renewals and devices to at least ap- 
parently ease the pain of paying the 
premiums developed as the volume 
of business increases. The agent 
must of necessity keep abreast of 
these changes and apply them to the 
best interest of his clients. Service 
is a most important watchword and 
the horizons are virtually unlimited 
in the expanding economy if he can 
become known as an agent who is 
both equipped and willing to counsel 
and advise the assured to the end the 
protection will be adequate, its limits 
understood and the premium re- 
duced to the degree possible by tak- 
ing every advantage of the forms and 
combinations available. The agent 
must also seek to improve the effi- 
ciency of his methods and processing 
procedures and he must work with 
his companies to assure that there 
is a minimuni duplication of proc- 
essing in the agency and in the com- 
pany. In respect of the general agent 
in particular, it is important that 
duplication does not exist in the gen- 
eral agency and in the company and 
the general agent can enhance his 
position commission-wise by per- 
forming many functions that would 
otherwise be performed at the com- 
pany level. In speaking of the agent 
and the general agent and the ef- 
forts that they should make to in- 
crease their knowledge in order that 
their service to the assuring public 
can be proportionately increased, it 
must be remembered that it will be- 
come increasingly important for the 
company to properly train their spe- 
cial agents and field men to render 
the service to the agent which he is 
entitled to receive from the com- 
pany he represents. Training 
schools for agents have also proven 
to be good investments and, with the 
increasing need for good underwrit- 
ing, agency training by the compa- 
nies should be stressed. The point 
underlying this comment is that, as 
the volume of business pouring into 
the company offices increases, it fol- 
lows that the underwriting attention 
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that can be given the individual risk 
in the home office will of necessity 
be reduced, particularly where the 
amount at risk is small. It will be 
the responsibility of the agent to be 
the first line of defense against the 
acceptance of a bad risk, i.e., bad 
morally or physically, or by virtue of 
exposure to unusual hazards, by 
undue concentration, etc. I have al- 
ways felt that an across the board 
contingent contract between the 
company and the agent is a very 
practical measure to instill in the 
agent the requisite measure of under- 
writing caution. 


Adequate Salaries 


We have spoken of need for train- 
ing staff at all levels in the compa- 
ny’s organizational structure and the 
need for following through on that 
training to assure that there will be 
a continuing succession of trained 
and able personnel to carry on the 
operations of the company in the 
event of loss of executive or super- 
visory personnel for any reason, 
Important in this program of de- 66 = 9 
velopment of a strong organizational A saie Bridge to 
structure is the payment of adequate| » . ’ 
salaries. The insurance industry insure your clients 

: Joseph R. Sullivan 
generally has had a long and unen- . » d ae : 
viable reputation for paying low sal- business aproa : nib ala 
aries. There was a time when secu- 
rity and certain fringe benefits were . 
considered sufficient offset, but that Wherever your clients may operate overseas, AFIA men can 
time has long since passed with the ‘*bridge’’ the distance with sound insurance protection. 
result that if adequate compensation Through years of experience and a continuous exchange of 
is not paid there is no reason for first-hand information AFIA specialists here and abroad can 


optimism that the right type of em- skillfully prepare fire, marine, casualty and surety coverages 

ployees can be retained even if ini- , ; 

tially employed that safeguard your interests and comply with the laws and 
We come now toa very important insurance requirements of each country. 

consideration that should be given 


by all companies in planning to meet FOR EXPERT GUIDANCE AND WORLD-WIDE SERVICE, 


g problems Cet . ul be imposed CONSULT AFIA ON ALL FOREIGN INSURANCE PROBLEMS 
”y measurable increase in writings. 

It is most important that the board 
of directors be composed of men 
whose training and experience qual- 
ify them to form sound judgments 
in matters relating to property and 
casualty insurance. Too often a seat 
poteashes anh g Arscleseone ee! == AMERICAN FOREIGN INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
dividual chosen because of the prob- a 

ability that additional Vachon, will ee eee 
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members may be extremely able men . ? 
. . ae yf ry i i ela alla ne, casualty an 
in their own lines of business but, m association Of lainey arene seere stack fire, mar: mi 
. surety insurance companies providing insurance protection in foreign lands 
(Continued on the next page) 


Venezuela’s Autopista enroute toward Caracas 
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because of the vast differences be- 
tween the management needs of an 
insurance company and those of the 
company with which they are famil- 
iar, with the best faith in the world, 
their advice and counsel may be not 
only valueless but actually damaging. 
Great care should be taken that the 
board is constituted of members 
capable of making a real contribu- 
tion in formulating the plans and 
policies to guide management in the 
operation of a property or casualty 
insurance company. 

In summation, I believe that what 
we face is not a suddenly imposed 
problem with a multitude of facets 
totally unrelated to what has gone 
before, but rather we must provide 
for an acceleration in the increase in 
insurables of an individual nature 
not differing fundamentally from 
those of today. The problems of se- 
lective underwriting and re-insur- 
ance must of necessity grow apace as 
will the need for underwriting profits 


A child... one of tens 
of thousands who need 

your help. Please give 

generously to the 
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sufficient to provide surpluses ade-through errors, inefficient processing 


quate to withstand the impact of the 
increasing reserves. In order to do 
these things, it is necessary that pre- 
mium rates be adequate, processing 
be economical and efficient with ad- 
vantage taken of the possibilities of- 
fered by automation and electronics, 
that control by the insurance depart- 
ments be strengthened and the com- 
panies devote their efforts to obtain- 
ing, training, and retaining proper 
personnel with the term used in the 
broad sense to include all from mail 
room personnel through the mem- 
bership of the board of directors. 
Underwriting should again come 
into its own and the combination of 
good underwriting and adequate 
premium rates may well make possi- 
ble the retention of risks that might 
otherwise be rejected. Obviously it 
would be advantageous to write these 
risks if, in the over-all, an underwrit- 
ing profit may still be realized, as 
otherwise an undue number of 
rejected risks are going to demand 
recognition politically and the gov- 
ernment will of necessity enter the 
insurance business. There is little if 
anything ahead that will be entirely 
new and there seems no reason to 
believe that the solutions cannot be 
found through proper planning fol- 
lowed by vigorous and concerted 
action to educate and lead in those 
areas in which the solution is de- 
pendent on others. 


Increasing Exposure 


With the growth of the company 
will come the increasing need for 
protection against dishonest acts and 
the increasing exposure should be 
regularly evaluated and the scope 
and limits of protective bonds realis- 
tically upgraded. Already mentioned 
is the need for increased supervision 
by the insurance departments and 
along this same line the com- 
panies should take a hard look at 
their auditing programs. The re- 
sponsibilities of both the companies’ 
internal auditors and the independ- 
ent consultants will grow apace and 
the increasing need for this protec- 
tion to management, stockholders 
and policyholders must be recog- 
nized. The potential for loss to the 
company through dishonest acts will 
be enhanced by the increase in op- 


portunity and the potential for loss 
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or methods made obsolete, will in- 
crease as the item volume grows. 
The responsibilities of management 
will reach the point that it is no 
longer possible for them to have the 
intimate knowledge of departmental 
operations they enjoyed when the 
company was small and they will 
then be well advised to rely on the 
examinations, reports and advice of 
independent consultants specializing 
in and engaging daily in such serv- 
ice to insurance companies. 

Let us not be blind to the things 
which are wrong with the industry 
and let us endeavor by vigorous and 
concerted action to correct these 
things. They will not correct them- 
selves. This is a most challenging 
era and the insurance industry is 
vital to our economy and to our way 
of life. We can afford to give it of 
our best and we can be sure that 
what it gives to us will be propor- 
tionate to what we give to it. 


REVISED BLANKET BOND 


In A MOVE to broaden the scope of 
coverage and to meet the expanding 
requirements of savings and loan as- 
sociations, the Surety Association of 
America has revised to September 
1960 the Savings and Loan Blanket 
Bond, Standard Form No. 22. The 
basic bond has been changed from a 
“loss sustained” basis to a “discov- 
ery” basis and the format is on a 
“declarations” page basis so that all 
typing may be done on such page. 
The net effect of the changes is an 
over-all extension of coverage, a 
broader scope of service to insureds, 
and a modernization of a contract 
that is of increasing importance to 
savings and loan associations. 


DRIVER PSYCHOLOGY 


THE NEW YORK JOINT Legislative 
Committee on Motor Vehicles and 
Traffic Safety is sponsoring a sym- 
posium on the psychological aspects 
of traffic safety today which will also 
serve as a legislative public hearing. 
A psychiatrist, a psychoanalyst and 
six psychologists who have studied 
traffic safety will speak and then be 
questioned by the committee as to 
why people drive carelessly and what 
type of law might produce the best 
remedy. 
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SOLVING COMMON PROBLEMS 


- HE POSSIBILITY OF a much 
closer association in the search 
for insurance 
problems in Britain and the United 
States 
Beamish (deputy general manager 
and secretary, The London Assur- 


answers to common 


was mentioned by G. G. 


ance), the new president of the In- 
surance Institute of London, in his 
inaugural address to members. In 
1947 the Institute started an ad- 
vanced studies scheme with the aim 
of promoting the corporate study of 
problems closely related to the insur- 
ance business beyond the examina- 
tion stage. The scheme has proved an 
outstanding success and is now an 
important feature of the Institute’s 
activities. The valuable work of the 
study groups has been widely recog- 
nised, and many of the forty reports 
already completed have attracted 
worldwide interest. New groups are 
formed during each (winter) session 
of the Institute. 


Study Groups 


Mr. Beamish said that currently 
some 350 of their members were tak 
ing part in twenty-two separate study 
groups working on a wide variety of 
subjects. He said “At its best, such 
a study group is immensely stimulat- 
ing to its members and the end pro- 
duct is valuable to the whole busi- 
ness. To be frank, I should add that 
at the other end of the scale a lot of 
hot air can be generated to little 
purpose. I am glad to say that our 
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record is an excellent one, and the 
educational policy committee of the 
Chartered Insurance Institute, in its 
recent report covering the whole field 
of insurance education, has paid trib 
ute to our pioneer work and to the 
progress we have made.” 


Benefit of Others 


Mr. Beamish said they had been 
invited to make their program avail 
able through the C. I. I. for the bene 
fit of other institutes 
collaboration in 


local whose 


specific subjects 
might be welcomed. They had natu- 
rally agreed to support the C. I. I.’s 
suggestion and, as a start, had pro- 
posed the following two subjects 
which seemed to be suitable for col- 
laboration and 
“A Compari- 
son of the Law of Negligence in 
England and Scotland” and “Survey 
and Inspection Technique of Fire, 
Burglary, Public Liability and Em- 
ployers’ Liability Insurance Under- 
writing.” 


between London 


other local institutes : 


There had now been a further de 
velopment, he said, in the shape of 
a request from the C. I. I. to co-oper- 
ate with the Society of Chartered 
Property and Casualty Underwriters 
of Philadelphia in a similar way. The 
Society had asked that study groups 
might be established on both sides of 
the Atlantic to consider some prob 
lems of common interest. Despite the 
practical difficulties of implementing 
this proposal, Mr. Beamish thought 
the idea should be followed through. 


WASHINGTON POST-MORTEM 


REPORTS AND 
International 


surance’s 


IMPRESSIONS of the 
Union of Marine In- 
annual conference in 
Washington, D. C., published in 
Britain have been unanimous on one 
point: that the conference success of 
the meeting was largely due to the 
excellent arrangements made and 
carried through by the American In 
stitute of Marine Underwriters. The 
attention to detail by the American 
Institute, the sincere welcome for all 
delegations, and American-style hos 
pitality—all these have been referred 
to in glowing terms. The consider 
able amount of work which was pro- 


cessed and the success of the meeting 
are attributed in part to the excellent 
understanding between the two pres- 
idents, Miles F. York of the Ameri- 
can Institute and L. Rostock-Jensen 
of the International Union. 


Greater Importance 


As for the meeting itself, there has 
been particularly interesting 
comment, made by Fairplay. This 
journal stated there was a common 
feeling that in its new form the open 
council meeting is tending to over- 
shadow in importance the closed 
council meetings, a development 
which must be regarded with some 
reserve. Said the journal: “There 
is no case whatsoever for extending 
free access to all the meetings of the 
conference. In fact, had that been the 
position, some embarrassment might 


(Continued on the next page) 
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have resulted to the British market 
in which there are elements not yet 
fully converted to the objectives of 
the Union. 

“Tt is fair comment that, were by 
the British to 
suspend its active participation, dis- 
advantages in competition would out- 
weigh advantages, if any. In fact, 
much British business might become 
vulnerable to other markets 


any chance market 


which 
are maintaining a close interest in the 


Union. It was well said at this con- 


ference that intensification in com- 
petition which has been noted in the 
international field results rather from 
the break which occurred between 
the British and Continental markets 
during the war years than from any 
stimulation which external markets 
have received through partaking in 
the activities of the Union.” 


THE AVIATION SCENE 
Some 350 jer airliners have already 
been delivered to the world’s airlines, 
and in the next twelve months or so 
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this total is expected to rise to about 
six hundred. Aviation insurers, like 
airline operators, are still digesting 
the implications of having jumped the 
speed of air transport from the 350 
knots of the piston engined aircraft 
to the subsonic ranges of the jets. 
Yet already the aviation industry is 
planning for the supersonic airliner 
and the nuclear powered aircraft. 

Just how insurers stand in the fast 
moving aviation field was discussed 
at the annual meeting, in Sicily, of 
the International Union of Aviation 
Insurers. While a note of cautious 
optimism was struck over insurance 
experience with jets to date, it was 
obvious that many underwriters felt 
that events were moving too swiftly 
for their liking. 

For one thing, the jets mean a new 
order of complex maintenance, en- 
gineering and operating problems to 
which facilities, staff and procedures 
have to be adjusted. These problems 
are being resolved, but not without 
difficulty, underwriters have 
noted. The director general of the 
International Air Transport Associa- 
tion said recently it would take ten 
years to assimilate the jets fully 
within the rest of the air transport 
system, to pay for them, and to ab- 
sorb all the changes in the organiza- 
tional structure which were forced on 
airlines. He added: “It is now being 
suggested that we should within this 
next decade take the decision to go 
into supersonic speeds twice and 
even three times those of the jet. At 
a moment like this, the first reaction 
of a harrassed industry is to hope 
that it is only a nightmare and that 
we shall wake tomorrow morning to 
find that it isn’t so.” 

He stressed, too, that the super- 
sonic aircraft is still an unknown 
quantity. This aspect was ventilated 
at the Sicily meeting, when delegates 
were told that the problems involved 
included refrigeration and naviga- 
tional control. The fuel problem was 
related to the high temperatures to 
which fuel might be subjected be- 
cause of the general increase of tem- 
peratures within the airframe. 

Various airline studies of super- 
sonic flight had been undertaken and 
one point of particular concern was 
the question of ground control once 
the aircraft had got below 70,000 
feet. Some doubt had also been ex- 
pressed as to the operational advan- 


as 
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tages of such aircraft, the cost having 
been variously reported as being any- 
thing between 15 and 50 per cent 
more than that of any subsonic air- 
craft, with a consequent resistance on 
the part of passengers to pay higher 
fares. It was also felt that a super- 
sonic aircraft could only have a 
limited route operation, and perhaps 
the London-New York sector would 
be the most suitable. 

It had been estimated that the cost 
of such aircraft to be reflected in the 
insured value when in service would 
be anything from 4 million to 8 mil- 
lion. And another matter of interest 
to underwriters was that the number 
of passengers such aircraft could 
carry would probably not be very 
much more than 120. 


Increase in Premiums 


On matters of more immediate 
concern, the London aviation market 
reported that premium income has 
risen by approximately 25% during 
the two years 1958 and 1959, largely 
as a result of insurance of the jets 
with high values which in themselves 
have been subjected to rates approp- 
riate to the introduction of new type 
aircraft. Underwriting results have 
indeed not been unsatisfactory, but 
losses incurred in the course of train- 
ing pilots of new type aircraft are 
still causing concern. 

Alan B. Hunter (principal sur- 
veyor of the British Aviation Insur- 
ance Co.) again presented an in- 
valuable paper on jet airliner ex- 
perience. He felt it was clear that 
this was an appropriate time for un- 
derwriters to examine the early re- 
sults of jet operation in the light of 
vastly improved income prospects. 
As for. the accident picture, Mr. 
Hunter said this was a great deal 
better in the second year of operation 
than he had expected, and he refer- 
red to the “brilliant” passenger op- 
erations of the Boeing 707, for ex- 
ample, as a tribute both to the air- 
lines and to Boeing. He estimated 
world hull losses, which included six 
aircraft totally destroyed to date, as 
being in excess of $30 million. 

Bearing in mind the general level 
of premiums, it was clear that the 
first year of operations (1959) would 
show a loss to insurers. This they 
would recover in the second year, 
which nevertheless included some 
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accidents which came very close to 
being disastrous. These remarks 
were echoed by R. H. Jennens ( Brit- 
ish Aviation Insurance Co.), presi- 
dent of the Union, who said that the 
jet situation had improved consider- 
ably since last year. Underwriters 
were now getting the benefit of an in- 
creasing premium and wider spread 
of risk on the big jet fleets. But the 
catastrophe potential could not be 
ignored, and it had to be remembered 
that 1960 would be the first year of 


full jet operations through the long 
winter months. The time to review 
the position, he said, would be at the 
end of the winter period when the 
risk that was deserving by reason of 
its good experience should be al- 
lowed to benefit. 

In his more detailed remarks at 
the meeting, Mr. Jennens said the 
non-marine insurance market had 
been able to establish an Atomic In- 
surance Pool, based on the knowl- 
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edge of given nuclear establishment 
operators, but air transport was a 
much more intangible animal, and 
one could not control where an air- 
craft might crash. Moreover, not all 
countries had signed the O.E.E.C. 
Nuclear Convention and there was a 
ten year period during which claims 
could be 
edge was required to deal with cer- 


made, Specialist knowl- 
tain radiation disease claims, and all 
these points were inclined to increase 
the cost of insurace. 

All in all, underwriters were tend- 
ing to the view that it was against the 
public interest to carry nuclear fuel 
waste and an approach had been 
made to the International Air Trans- 
port Association for their views on a 
suggestion that this should only be 
carried against a complete indemnity 
from the nuclear establishment oper 
ators. 

Another 
to underwriters mentioned 


matter of considerable 
urgency 
by Mr. Jennens was the position sur- 
rounding the recovery of large air- 
craft from runways after accidents. 
Members were in touch with local 
airport authorities and national do- 
mestic airlines, he said, and it was 
hoped that sufficient material would 
be forthcoming to enable the closest 
study of the problems involved with 
a view to achieving greater uniform 
ity. 

There is no doubt that the Interna- 
tional Union is playing an 


increas- 


ingly important part in aviation in- 
surance, and it is no exaggeration to 
say that its annual forum is no less 
important than that of the Interna- 
tional Union of Marine Insurance. 
This is proved by the moral and 
practical support the Union is receiv- 
ing from underwriters all over the 
world. Nineteen countries were rep- 
resented at this year’s meeting in 
Sicily, including, for the first time, 
Brazil, India and Japan. 


RULES FOR NUCLEAR SHIPS 


IN THE SEPTEMBER issue | reported 
that the world’s first classification 
Rules for Nuclear Ships had been 
published by Lloyd’s 
Shipping. This lead has been fol- 


Register of 
lowed by Norway, for it is an- 
nounced that the permanent commit- 
tee of Det Norske Veritas has ap- 
proved a draft set of rules covering 
the building and equipping of nu- 
clear powered ships. Changes in the 
Norwegian society’s rules usually 
come into effect six months after they 
have been approved, but in this case 
the rules are entirely new and can be 
used immediately. 

The rules contain eighteen para- 


graphs which cover, inter alia, the 


requirements for reactors, fuel ele- 


ments, control and instruments, cool- 


ing of reactors and protection against 
radioactivity, and protection against 
fire and explosion. 


Det Norske Veritas has also ap- 
proved a draft set of rules for ships 
designed for carrying liquefied gas, 
a trade which is growing rapidly in 
several parts of the world. The rules 
include provisions regarding con- 
struction of the ship, temperature, di- 
mensions of tanks, arrangements for 
tank compartments, piping, safety 
valves, materials for ships and tanks, 
marking of tanks and valves, insulat- 
ing materials, cooling of tanks, ven- 
tilation, and safety rules during load- 
ing, discharge and transport. 


A NOTABLE CENTENARY 


THE YORK/ANTWERP Rules have 


gained universal recognition and now 
govern the adjustment of almost all 
general averages : yet their centenary 
passed almost unnoticed. It is rare 
to find a bill of lading or charterparty 
that not include the clause 
“General Average to be adjusted ac- 
cording to York/Antwerp Rules, 
1950,” or a clause to similar effect. 
But one hundred years ago the situa- 
tion was hopelessly confused and the 
laws of general average differed ma- 
terially from country to country, and 
even from port to port. 

It was in an attempt to bring about 
some degree of uniformity that a con- 
ference was held in Glasgow, Scot- 
land, in September, 1860, under the 
auspices of a body entitled the Na- 
tional Association for the Promotion 
of Social Science. The meetings 


does 
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“How I turned a $10 inquiry into 
an $826 premium ...on the spot!” 


by a Cleveland insurance agent 


“One day not long ago, I received a telephone call 
from one of my clients inquiring about a Schedule 
Fidelity Bond for his office clerk. Bob Layne, Special 
Agent for The American, happened to be in my office 
at the time and suggested that we make an appointment 
right then to discuss the matter with my client. 


“During our visit, Bob surveyed and analyzed their 
entire Crime Insurance Program and made alternate 
quotations on the spot to coincide with his recommenda- 
tions. My client was very impressed with the coverage 
gaps pointed out by Bob and, as you can imagine, de- 
cided against the low-premium Schedule Fidelity Bond 
in favor of an entirely new program, covered by The 
American’s Blanket Crime Policy with a premium of 
$826. Furthermore, I was assured that more business 
would be coming my way shortly! 


“It couldn’t have happened at a more opportune 
time. The speedy (and successful) conclusion of our call 


on this risk meant that I could leave on time, with my 
family, on the vacation trip we had planned so long. 
And as for Bob Layne, I promised I’d send him a 
postcard first thing. He’s one guy I want to keep in 
touch with!” 


You, too, can help yourself to extra income by 
taking advantage of The American’s fine reputa- 
tion, multiple line facilities and excellent branch 
office services ... offering prompt policy-writing, 
expert engineering, premium auditing and speedy 
claim attention. Contact your closest branch office. 
Let us prove to you that The American means business 


.--» MORE BUSINESS FOR YOU. 
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Aetna insurance: John M. B. Ward has 
been appointed as special agent in Phila- 
delphia suburban territory. 


Aetna Life Aff. Cos.: James R. Glassco, 
Jr., formerly assistant cashier at National 
Bank of Commerce of Houston, Texas, has 
assumed the position of assistant cashier. 
Aetna Casualty changes: A. Edward 
Thompson promoted to manager of special 
risk div., New York City, succeeding Vin- 
cent E. Baldwin, retired, and Otto Kauf- 
mann named superintendent of the div.; 
and Frederick B. Anderson advanced to 
general manager at Louisville, Ky. 


Allied Mutual (lowa): Announced the 
purchase of E. E. Schumacher General Ins. 
Agency of Phoenix, Ariz., with John F. 
Bloom transferred from Nebraska to take 
over as field supervisor and R. R. Walker 
from home office claims div. as resident 
claims manager. Mr. Schumacher will con- 
tinue as manager of the agency. 


Allstate Cos.: Executive appointments at 
regional offices: Harrison, N. Y.—Robert J. 
Barry, services manager, and Gertrude M. 
Keogh, assistant personnel manager; Sko- 
kie, Ill—Harold G. Behnke, policy service 
manager; Atlanta, Ga—Carroll E. Dunn, 
sales supervisor, life-accident-sickness; Pas- 
adena, Cal—Frank J]. Farrell, assistant 
claim manager; and Toronto, Can.—James 
E. Fraser, district sales manager. 


American Casualty: Eugene F. Campion 
has been named property manager in De- 
triot and Everett H. Hosford appointed 
production manager at Chicago. 


American Home Orenpe Joseph P. Finne- 
gan has been advanced to superintendent 
of administrative dept. and Myles F. Dris- 
coll named manager of systems and proce- 
dures div. Donald E. Johnson, former pur- 
chasing agent of Merchants Fire Assur., has 
been appointed assistant manager of office 
services div. 


American Insurance: 4. J. Prebil has been 
»xromoted to assistant vice president in 
1ead office organization dept. 


American Surety & Pacific National 
Fire: San Francisco offices have been inte- 
grated at one location (433 California St.) 
with the following staff assignments for 
Pacific regional office: Henry Ernst, re- 
gional manager; Robert E. Hauck, assist- 
ant regional manager; James H. Wells, 
regional production manager; Francis W. 
Connelly, regional casualty manager; Wil- 
liam N. Jaccard, assistant regional casualty 
manager; John B. Crawford, regional bond 
manager; Richard Schumacher, assistant 
regional fire manager; N. L. Paulsen, assist- 
ant regional inland marine manager; Fran- 
cis F. Seitz, regional loss manager (fire- 
inland marine); and N. F. Henry, regional 
comptroller. Underwriting and production 
activities within a 50-mile radius of San 
Francisco to be supervised by that office as 
follows: D. T. Hutchins, manager; George 
Keenan, fire supervisor; J. Douglas Miller, 
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bond supervisor; and Everett Goins, pro- 
duction supervisor. 

Operations at Chicago integrated at one 
location (Brooks Bldg.) with following 
staff assignments: Owen D. West, regional 
manager; Kenneth J. Stoike, associate re- 
gional manager; W. E. Robinette, regional 
fire manager; Joseph H. Kellan, assistant 
regional fire manager; Jack C. Enter, su- 
pervisor homeowners unit; David W. 
Hoefer, regional casualty manager; R. M. 
Curtis, assistant regional casualty manager; 
William J. Decherd, regional surety bond 
manager; Edward O. Platell, regional fidel- 
ity-public official bond manager; Elmer C. 
Mulder, fire loss manager; Ralph Guy, as- 
sistant fire loss manager; D. J. Goetz, 
regiona’ comptroller; and Harley Woods, 
assistant regional comptroller. 


Atlantic Cos.: Frank Hill has been ap- 
pointed supervising underwriter for com- 
pensation-general liability lines in casualty 
branch and agency unit. 

Nicholas J. Schreiber has been named 
special agent in New Orleans servicing 
Louisiana and Mississippi and in Mobile, 
Ala., for all lines fire-marine. 


Atlantic Ins. Undrs.: Henry W. McCusker, 
Jr., has been named underwriting manager 
in Fort Lauderdale for this Florida general 
insurance agency. 


Aviation Employees Group: ©. B. Baugh- 
man was elected as an assistant secretary. 


Beneficial Fire: Announced the appoint- 
ment of Excel Brokerage Co., Inc., 155-31 
Jamaica Ave., Jamaica, N. Y., as managing 
general agents. Philip Platzer, vice presi- 
dent of Excel, is in charge of the agency 
which will merchandise a unique medical 
pay policy which has a double indemnity 
eature for assigned and surcharge risks 
drivers and families. 


A. B. Bentley (New York, N. Y.): Richard 
Hayek, Licensed Broker, has become an 
associate broker with this company. 


Berkshire Mutual: Alfred R. Nelson has 
been appointed field representative in 
Ohio and in addition will assist in the de 
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velopment operations in Michigan, Indiana 
and West Virginia. 


Blakeslee & Wilbur: This Patchogue, 
N. Y., agency has been purchased by John 
C. Weghorn, but will be completely in- 
dependent of the John C. Weghorn Agency 
at New York City of which he is president. 
It will be operated as the Blakeslee, Wil- 
bur & Weghorn Corp. Peter C. Waldeck, 
formerly with Loyalty Group, has joined 
the agency as vice president and general 
manager and Donald Aviano will remain 
with the firm as assistant secretary aiding 
Mr. Waldeck in the management. Fred 
Wilbur, retiring soon, will continue to 
serve as a consultant. 


Boston Group: Francis G. Westerman has 
been appointed manager of newly-estab- 
lished Lansing (Mich.) branch office, and 
Paul N. Catherman named manager of 
Indianapolis branch. 


Bruckmann & Co., William A.: This New 
Jersey corporation of insurance adjusters 
has opened a new department specializing 
in yachts and aviation to be managed by 
Ronald K. Bersworth, operating basically 
out of Asbury Park. 


Buffalo: Russell B. Clark, formerly with 
Kemper Group, has been appointed special 
agent in western New York territory. 


Celina Group: David A. Taxter has been 
appointed special agent operating from 
Columbus (Ohio) office. 


Consolidated Mutual: Matthew A. Mur- 
phy has been advanced to assistant vice 
president in charge of underwriting. 


Continental Casualty: Appointments at 
Kansas City branch: Thomas W. Kirgis, 
sales and administrative assistant: and 
Richard W. Wilson, consultant for special 
risk group plans. 


Crawford & Co.: A branch office has been 
opened in Columbus, Ohio, with James U. 
New, Jr., as manager for this Atlanta firm 
of insurance adjusters. 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau: [William 
P. Morse has been advanced to claim man- 
ager succeeding Carl W. Kroening, retir- 
ing after 45 years’ service. James R. Leffler 
has been named to newly-established post 
of compensation claim manager at home 
office. 

Michael R. Tillisch, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed Los Angeles branch claim manager 
succeeding Mr. Leffler and is replaced as 
Omaha claim manager by Robert C. King, 
home office claim examiner. 

Advanced to branch sales managers 
Richard I. Burgraff, San Francisco; Robert 
E. Keefe, WUllinois, replacing Rolind G. 
Earle, transferred to Dallas; J. Franklin 
Wilson, New England, succeeding Lawton 
B. Kingsbury, named New England 
branch manager; and Edward A. Zengel, 
upstate New York. Byron N. Dewey has 


(Continued on the next page) 





Field Appointments—Continued 
been named Albany (N. Y.) branch acci- 
dent prevention manager. 

Appointed field sales managers: Marvin 
C. Anderson, Illinois branch; Lewis B. 
Hoagland, Buffalo-Rochester territory, re 
placing Edward J]. Matthews, transferred to 
East Orange, N. J.; and Clifton E. Swanson, 
Los Angeles, succeeding G. M. Powell, 
moved to Philadelphia as branch sales 
manager. 


Fairfield & Ellis: Gordon D. Sterling, 
formerly with engineering div. of Factory 
Mutual Associated Cos., has been ap 
pointed loss prevention engineer on the 
technical staff of this Boston general in 
surance agency where he will serve in an 


advisory capacity to clients in the chemical 
industry. 


Fidelity & Casualty: John A. Carroll, 
agency superintendent at Philadelphia, has 
been named to succeed James F. Levis, re- 
tired, as resident manager there. 


Fidelity & Deposit: John L. Connolly, Jr., 
has been advanced to manager of San 
Francisco claim office succeeding Richard 
A. Williams, resigned. He will be assisted 
by Robert E. Leslie. 


General Accident Group: Louis W. Bur 
and Jack F. Derrickson have been pro 
moted to superintendents of automobile 
underwriting depts. in southern-western 
and eastern sections, respectively. 
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Glens Falls: Louis P. Murray, Jr., has been 
appointed assistant manager of Ohio dept. 
(Columbus) succeeding Wilfred C. Barr, 
promoted to home office as superintendent 
of field underwriting. 


Government Employees: Has opened a 
Norfolk sales office at #47, Southern Shop- 
ping Center, managed by Robert S. Smith. 
Through an affiliate company, the local 
GEICO office will now extend its services 
to include automobile financing. 


Hanover Group: Vincent J. Toher has 
been appointed assistant secretary. 


Harleysville Mutuals: Theodore K. Glenn 
has been appointed New Jersey branch 
service office manager in Haddonfield. 
William H. Sappington has joined the 
Trenton claims office as district claim man 
ager and John R. Walters promoted to 
district claim manager at Wilmington, Del. 


Hartford Accident: Terence R. Black 
wood has been promoted to agency su- 
perintendent at Baltimore. Thomas M. 
Wightman has been named special agent 
at Waco, Texas. 


Hartford Fire: Jez M. Thomas, Jr., has 
been named underwriting superintendent 
of eastern dept. and is replaced as agency 
superintendent by William G. Munroe. 

Appointed special agents: Wallace F. 
Lepper, Manchester, N. H., succeeding 
Robert E. Eno, transferred to Hartford; 
James J. Millerick, Boston; and Peter J. 
Wedge, Bangor, Me. 


Hartford Steam Boiler: Richard D. Far 
rell has been appointed office supervisor 
of Syracuse branch. 


indiana Lumbermens: Warren D. Macken 
der has been appointed special agent for 
Kansas and Missouri. 


Industrial Indemnity: Clarence G. John- 
son has been named home office claims 
manager to succeed René M. Claudon, vice 
president-claims, who will retire at year- 
end but will continue as claims consultant 
handling special projects. 

Sterling Hilen has been appointed north- 
ern region claims manager replacing Mr. 
Johnson and is succeeded as Sacramento 
div. claims manager by Jack Hoss. Eric A. 
Ganz, formerly with Great American, has 
joined the San Francisco div. to take care 
of property lines production activities in 
the metropolitan area. 

\ new branch office has been established 
in Pasadena under the direction of 
Thomas P. Neely, branch manager. Gor 
don Grant is casualty underwriting man- 
ager, James Cox, manager of property 
lines dept., Will Murphey, claims manager, 
Raymond Campbell, safety engineering 
and injury prevention services, Eugene 
Richmond, collection activities, and Wil 
liam Spargur and Richard Andersen, spe- 
cial agents. 


Ins. Co. of N. A.: Edgar R. Johnson has 
been named resident secretary of New 
York office replacing assistant secretary A 
Wesley Barthelmes, who will undertake an 
important new assignment in the near 
future. 


Johnson Claims Service, M. M.: This 
Fort Wayne corporation has purchased 
the O. V. Lane Adjusting Co., Muncie, 
Ind. 
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Jones & Whitlock: H. W. Casler, formerly 
assistant U. S. manager and vice president 
of North British Group, has joined this 
corporation as assistant vice president. 


Liberty Mutual: Hubert K. Plott has been 
appointed assistant vice president with 
headquarters at Atlanta. Named district 
managers: Edwin E£. Grauer, Carolina 
(Charlotte); Robert E. Mason, Virginia 
(Richmond); Clarence W. Moseley, Ken- 
tucky (Louisville); Frank S. McCoy, Ten- 
nessee (Nashville); and Ralph B. Polk, 
Georgia-Ala.-Miss. (Atlanta). 


London Assurance Group: Robert L. 
Richards, formerly with Pacific National 
Fire, has been appointed special agent 
for metropolitan Chicago area. 

Patricia M. Caragher was elected assist- 
ant secretary of Guarantee Ins. Co. In 
addition to assuming the duties of assistant 
secretary Anne §. Watson, retired, Mrs. 
Caragher will continue as private secretary 
to president T. A. Long. 


London & Lancashire Group: Vincen! B. 
Hurlbut, Jr., has been appointed special 
agent for western Mass. and Vt. 


Lumbermens Mutual Ins.: Promoted: 
Domenic J. Grosso to manager, inland 
marine dept.; Carl Theaker to manager, 
automobile dept.; and Ray C. Snyder to 
assistant manager of newly-created com- 
mercial multiple line dept. 


Lumber Mutual Fire: !V. 4. Haase has 
been appointed to Ohio and Michigan 
territory. Norman C. Whitlock has been 
named field assistant for Texas territory. 


Markel Service of Canada: A new 
branch office has been opened in Calgary, 
Alberta, with Harold L. Flax as manager. 
Guy P. McDuff has been named Montreal 
branch manager succeeding Mr. Flax. 


Martin Co., Claude R.: Walter F. Weid- 
man has joined the staff of this general 
adjustment firm at the Williamsport, Pa., 
office. 


Maryland Casualty: William W. Moor- 
head has been advanced to manager of 
the marine dept. succeeding Ernest E. 
Alderman, resigned. 


ees ge Mutual wg Durlin W. 
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Hickok and Walter O. Mi have been 
advanced to assistant vice presidents. Wil- 
liam J. Warren has been made assistant 
vice president and will head the liability 
claims section; company general claims 
attorney James L. Schueler has assumed 
the additional duties of assistant general 
counsel and John Imesch advanced to re- 
gional claims manager for Detroit metro- 
politan office. 


Mutual of Omaha: Albert J. Shepherd has 
been appointed general agent in Cedar 
Rapids, lowa, succeeding Verdi F. Lenzen, 
retired, and a service office also has been 
established there under the management 

Richard McGlade. Both appointments 
are for this company and United of 
Omaha. 


National of Hartford Cos.: Effective Jan. 
1, 1961, R. K. Linton is being promoted to 
agency superintendent of western dept. 
production staff (Chicago) and is suc- 
ceeded as manager of fire-marine-multiple 
peril div. at Kansas City (Mo.) by J. R. 
Pyle. 
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Special agent A. D. Didier has been 
transferred to Minneapolis succeeding 
Irvin O. Steen, retiring Dec. 31. David V. 
O’Brien has been employed as special 
agent in northwestern Ohio. 


National Union Cos.: Wallace §. Lapham, 
formerly with Home Indemnity, has been 
named manager of Louisville office. 


Nationwide Cos.: Attorneys John C. Wag- 
ner and George W. Schmidt have been 
promoted to assistant counsel. 

Bernard G. Gottemoeller has accepted 
the position of assistant vice president of 
National Casualty Co., a subsidiary of 
Nationwide Corp., which is a_ holding 
company associated with this group. 


Northwestern Mutual: Richard S. Kni 
lane has been named district claims man 
ager at Columbus, Ohio. A new district 
claim office has been opened at Dayton, 
Ohio, with James A. Hopkins as manager. 


Pearl-Monarch Group: Weston J. Field 
has been appointed special agent for New 
York suburban territory. 


Pennsylvania Lumbermens: A new office 
has been opened at Phoenix, Ariz., under 
management of Frank Love, former as- 
sistant manager at Charlotte, N. C. Spe 
cial agent H. M. Franklin has been trans- 
ferred to Charlotte to serve South Carolina 
and western North Carolina, and £. L. 





Field Appointments—Continued 


Mitchell has been named special agent for 
Georgia (Columbia). 


Phoenix of Hartford Cos.: Promoted: 4/ 
bert S. Ekwall to superintendent of the 
marketing dept.; and Harold F. Porter, Jr., 
to state agent in southwestern Conn. 

Appointed special agents: Frank E. 
Schroeder, western ‘Texas (Lubbock); 
James C. Cunningham, North Carolina 
(Raleigh); Dean L. Carttar, Arkansas 
(Little Rock); and Henry Young, south- 
central New York (Syracuse). 


Phoenix of London Group: Glenn C. 
Hoffman has been advanced to state agent 
for Wisconsin. John C. Meyers and 
Charles T. Carney, Jr., have been ap- 
pointed special agents in Pittsburgh and 
Ohio (Akron), respectively. 


Retail Credit Co.: Donald L. Larson has 
been made manager of new branch office 
opened at Tucson, Ariz 


Royal-Globe Group: Harold W. Schloss, 
a secretary, has been given the additional 
title of actuary. Robert R. Ayles has 
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been named assistant manager of inland 
marine-burglary-glass dept. in New York 
office. 

John Croker has been promoted to casu- 
alty special representative for northern 
New Jersey (East Orange) and is succeeded 
as state agent by Edward T. Keale, while 
Mathew J. Matzer has been named state 
agent at New Brunswick replacing the late 
Edward J. Garrison. Harold R. Onder- 
donk replaces Mr. Keale as state agent at 
Kingston, N. Y., and Frederick A. Warren 
becomes special agent at New Haven, 
Conn. 

John J. Buchy has joined the Philadel- 
phia bonding dept. as special representa- 
tive and Louis J. Cease as bond special 
representative at Buffalo. 


Springfield-Monarch Cos.: Assistant sec- 
retary Theodore F. Angell has been trans- 
ferred to Montclair (N. J.) service office to 
be in charge of all property and casualty 
operations. 


Standard Accident: Joseph F. Ladman, 
Jr., has been appointed assistant manager 
and Thomas H. Nolan, Jr., as manager of 
engineering dept. at New York branch. 
Herbert K. Thompson has been named 
chief casualty and property underwriter 
at Richmond, Va., office. 


State Farm Cos.: Promotions and trans- 
fers: Home office—Tom Costigan to com- 
munications superintendent; Les Philpott 
to services procedures superintendent; 
Warren Slaughter to superintendent of 
commercial transportation; Kenneth L. 
Adams to securities unit superintendent; 
Clair E. Flessner to mortgage unit super- 
intendent; and Harry Jahnke to general 
regional auditor. Data processing super- 
intendents: Gerald B. Norton, south cen- 
tral (Murfreesboro, Tenn.); Stephen Di 
Stefano, Mid-Atlantic (Springfield, Pa.); 
Joseph Giroux, northwest (Salem, Ore.); 
and William Lowrie, western (Berkeley, 
Cal.). Michigan (Marshall)—Ben Lark to 
service superintendent and Donald Morell 
to data processing superintendent. North 
central (St. Paul, Minn.)—James Campbell 
to property claim superintendent; Walden 
Zimmerman to data processing superin 
tendent; Noel Bisel to claim superintend- 
ent—fire; and Edward Heyer to claim 
superintendent. Missouri (Columbia) 
Eugene J. Murphy to division manager; 
Frank Binkley to claim superintendent 
fire; and James Horton to regional audi- 
tor. Midwest (Bloomington, I1l.)—G. Rob- 
ert Mecherle to claim superintendent; 
James Shampo and Merle Watters to claim 
superintendents. Southern (Birmingham, 
Ala.)—Curtis C. Bailey to claim superin 
tendent; Don E. Hicks to data processing 
superintendent; and Morris $. Thompson 
to agency director. Southern California 
(Santa Ana)—Harry Ostrom to service su- 
perintendent; Robert Hamilton, Jr., to un- 
derwriting superintendent; David Home- 
wood to data processing superintendent; 
David K. Thomas to division manager; 
and John Tully to service superintendent. 
Southeastern (Jacksonville, Fla.)}—David 
MacNamara to director of education and 
training; Bart A. Riley to divisional claim 
superintendent; Robert Barr to division 
manager; Nolan Buckles to agency records 
superintendent; Vernon Duncan to direc 
tor-internal control; Walter Hays, Jr., to 
data processing superintendent; John T. 
McKeil to divisional claim superintendent; 
and Leland Roberson to divisional claim 
superintendent. East central (Newark, O.) 
—George Scheid to service superintendent 
fire. West central (Lincoln, Neb.) 
Orrin Osterholm to divisional claim su- 


perintendent; and Leon Overbeck to data 
processing superintendent. 

State Farm Fire & Casualty has named 
Robert Stites assistant vice president—gen- 
eral underwriting, James H. Hazard ap- 
pointed assistant vice president—actuary 
(a new position), Joseph Zangerle made 
manager of Mid-Atlantic fire div., and 
James Moerman moved up to assistant 
service superintendent. 

State Farm Mutual Auto. has added 
Lyle E. Dallefeld to its executive staff to 
serve as executive assistant in the man- 
agement planning area. 


Sterling Offices: Joseph E. Malfanti has 
been named manager of the facultative 
reinsurance dept. in San Francisco. 


Stuyvesant: Thomas B. Reid, formerly 
with Continental Casualty, has been ap- 
pointed manager of claims dept. succeed- 
ing Richard H. Work, who became vice 
president—claims of Southern General. 


Toplis & Harding, Wagner & Glidden: 
Richard C. Gilliam has joined Hugh C. 
Graham as associate manager at New 
Orleans, La., and will be in charge of the 
non-marine section while Mr. Graham 
continues management of the ocean ma- 
rine dept. 


Tower Ins. Group: Calvin E. Sogge and 
E. Boone Coy have been appointed spe- 
cial representatives of Federal Life & Cas- 
ualty to develop and present a life in- 
surance sales concept to casualty agents 
of this group. Don Anderson has been 
named a special representative of Federal 
Life & Casualty to acquaint Wolverine 
Insurance agents and the King Merritt & 
Co. (mutual fund distributors) sales force 
with techniques of life insurance sales and 
service. 


Traders & General: William G. Dodd and 

ilbert L. Voss have been appointed spe- 
cial agents at Houston and New Orleans 
branch offices, respectively. 


Trinity Universal: Curtis D. Jacobs has 
been appointed Milwaukee branch claims 
manager. 


United Pacific Group: Kenneth V. Hau- 
gan has been advanced to administrative 
assistant at home office. 


Utilities Ins.: Paul Hackett and Marvin 
Newcomb have been promoted to assistant 
secretaries. 


Zurich-American Cos.: Elevated to full 
branch status: Richmond, Va.—John C. 
Lachman, manager; St. Louis—Nathan C. 
Neesley, manager; and Des Moines—Thad 
A. Kenny, manager. 

William G. Skelly, formerly with Mutual 
Boiler & Mach., has been appointed to 
handle boiler-machinery production and 
underwriting at Philadelphia branch and 
Ralph E. McCorkle, Jr., named supervising 
underwriter, Pittsburgh branch. 

Kansas City branch appointments: Gene 
R. Shores, sales representative; Mary L. 
Moran, claims examiner; and Viola E. 
Sagebiel, fire underwriter. 

Cleveland branch appoints multiple line 
sales representatives: W. Dean Ehlert, 
Richard H. Erickson and Raymond P. 
Corrigan. 

The Phoenix, Ariz., branch office has 
moved to 116 S. Central Ave.; Gordon L. 
Oliver and James Semick have been added 
to the staff as underwriters. James V. 
Emery is supervisor. 
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Editors call him the backbone of America. Politicians call him the Majority Vote. 
Economists call him the big Middle Income Market. 


He’s a prominent man in the State Farm picture. Our agents know him well. They 
provide much of the auto insurance he buys. And at the same time they are 
giving him opportunities, never before so readily at his disposal, to protect 
himself and his family more adequately with the home and life insurance he needs. 
For him, for millions like him, the State Farm agent is the Family Insurance Man. 
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TODAY’S PROBLEMS 


HATHAWAY G. KEMPER 
Chairman 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 
Company 


HE MOST IMPORTANT of the 
tpt confronting us is ob- 
viously the rate deterioration we are 
experiencing due to a number of 
factors. In automobile this has been 
going on for some time, but was 
highlighted when the Bureau stock 
companies decided to meet the com- 
petition of the captive agent compa- 
nies, and mutual companies too, by 
filing so-called merit rating plans, 
first in California then in a number 
of other states. 

In California this may work, due 
to the fact that reasonably accurate 
records are kept on traffic violations 
and accidents, but we wonder about 
other states where the data is not 
complete or reliable, which is one 
of the things that defeated the old 
merit rating plan years ago. 


A Surcharge Plan 


Before the introduction of these 
new merit rating plans the only ves- 
tige of previous efforts that remains, 
that I can recall, is the Preferred 
Risk Rating Plan in New York. This 
is a surcharge plan which, on the ac- 
tuarial drafting board, was supposed 
to produce a penalty of a minimum 
of 10% of all risks. Right now 
about 344% are paying a_sur- 
charge. What happened to the 
others? One way or another, they 
have avoided the intended penalty 
for their poor driving. This is ex- 
actly what happens to the honest en- 
forcement of traffic laws. We have 
enough traffic laws, if efficiently ad- 
ministered, to reduce the accident 
frequency throughout the country at 
least 50%. 

The next serious step is the new 
New Homeowners policies and 
rates, obviously designed to take all 
the profit out of this class, if not to 
develop a severe underwriting loss, 
in an endeavor to meet the threat of 
the captive agent companies now en- 
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tering this field and, for that mat- 
ter, the members of the American 
Mutual Insurance Alliance who have 
been in the field for some time and 
write a substantial volume. 

This coverage and rate deteriora- 
tion have extended into the liability 
field and many other lines, and it is 
feared will continue to do so 
a few years to come. 

Now added to this general picture 
of deterioration comes an increasing 
realization on the part of state of- 
ficials and politicians that they are 
in a position to bring pressure to 
bear on the insurance departments 
of their respective states to keep 
rates down or reduce them, due to 
the public appeal of such action. 


for 


Congressional Attitude 


Pyramiding on this unsatisfactory 
situation comes the realization of the 
Federal Congress that they might 
have a lot to say about how well 
state regulation of insurance is 
working under Public Law 15 and 
just what Congress should do about 
it. Out of this sprang the so-called 
O’Mahoney Committee, the result 
of whose investigation may be dis- 
astrous. 

One of the most serious aspects of 


Coverage and rate deterioration 


this whole situation, in my mind, is 
the fate of the rating bureaus. This is 
of particular interest to the medium 
and smaller size companies who do 
not have su‘ficient exposure to de- 
velop rates and who must have the 
experience of all companies, or a 
reasonable proportion thereof, if 
they are to develop intelligent and 
adequate rates. Incidentally, the 
same thing applies to the larger com- 
panies, whether mutual or stock 
and whether they know it or not. 
Just one more thing ; the question 
of a change in the Federal tax of 
mutual insurance companies. It is 
perfectly obvious that a mutual in- 
surance company does not make a 
profit and, therefore, should not be 
taxed on its underwriting earnings, 
and any tax should be levied only 
against its investment 
even that 
fact that 
paying 


income—if 
this not withstanding the 
mutual 
heavier 
stock competition. 

Do not underestimate the virility 
of the smaller and medium size com- 
panies. Due to their size, they de- 
velop a character and personality 
and a loyalty on the part of their 
staff, their salesmen and, yes, even 
their policyholders, that a larger 
company finds most difficult to ob- 
tain. 


insurers are now 


taxes than their 


Now, how about the companies 
themselves. Are each of us giving 
complete service to our policy- 
holders, whether they be large or 
small? Are they over-paying divi- 
dends, or over-deviating? Is their 
production cost excessive in view of 
the lower rate level in most lines? 


Over-valuing Assets 


Are they over-valuing their as- 
sets? For example, if they are show- 
ing stocks at market value, are they 
putting up a reserve equal to the un- 
realized appreciation, or at least a 
reserve for the long-term capital 
gains tax, which of course would 
have to be paid if they sold the 
stocks. 
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Today's Problems—Continued 


Are they being realistic, in facing 
the next few years, in reducing their 
expense to the lowest possible point ? 

The that this 
business of ours is said to be cyclical 


reason insurance 
is simply because when things get 
bad enough are 
forthcoming, together with any other 


rate corrections 
action that may be necessary to place 
level keel. Just 
one warning: the natural out for the 
politician is to strongly support the 
introduction of state funds 
the reai danger. 


the business on a 


there is 


Am I discouraged? Certainly not. 
[ am not a bit concerned about the 
reduction of the price advantage of 
mutual versus stock, simply because 
I think service is the most important 
gift to the insuring public. Just to 
re-emphasize, I am referring to serv- 
ice to the individual policyholder as 
well as the large policyholder ; see- 
ing that he is properly and com- 
pletely covered and making certain 
that in event of a loss he gets every 
These 
our most important problems. 


possible consideration. are 


CRIME REPORT 


UNIFORM CRIME REPORTS, just re- 
leased by the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, indicate that crime vol- 
ume continued unabated in 1959. 
Last year of the fifties registered a 
new all-time high with 60 percent 
more crime than 1950 and 128 per- 
cent over 1940. Crime continues to 
outpace population growth 4 to 1. 
Criminals did not slacken their ac- 
tivities in 1959. By the end of the 
year, police had counted 1,592,160 
serious crimes. They listed increases 
in the vicious crimes of murder, 
forcible rape, and assault to kill or 
to inflict serious injury. Auto thefts 
and other major thefts increased 
while burglaries 
changed and robberies declined. 


remained un- 
burglars, and other 
thieves stole over $500 million in 
loot, during 1959. Police recoveries 
cut the net loss to 47 cents on the 
dollar. Almost 
valuation represented autos; but a 


Robbers, 


one-half the stolen 


high recovery rate (92 percent) by 
police led to a net loss of only 8 cents 
on the dollar in this category. For 


other types of property, police re- 
covered only 13%. 

Burglars unlawfully entered resi- 
dences with 7 percent greater fre- 
quency in 1959 than in the previous 
year, accounting for 42 percent of all 
burglaries. Attacks on stores, offices, 
and other nonresidence structures 
declined 4 percent, but these places 
were victimized in 58 percent of the 
burglaries. Thefts of accessories and 
other articles from automobiles ac- 
counted for 44%. 


NAIA 


PorTER ELLIS, Dallas, was elected 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, succeeding 
Paul Jones, Tucson. Cooper M. 
Cubbedge, Jacksonville, was elected 
vice president and chairman of the 
executive committee. S. H. Warner, 
Memphis, and Milton R. Cheverton, 
San Diego, were appointed for one 
year and three year terms respec- 
tively, as members of the Executive 
Committee, 
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Automobile Liability Insurance—In- 
sured's Fraud and Non-Cooperation 
Immaterial, When—Cooperation Re- 
quired Only to Extent Demanded— 
Unavailability of Bases for Denial of 
Coverage Not Stated by Insurer 


Automobile Club Insurance Com- 
any v. Turner (Court of Appeals of 
Kentucky, 1960) 335 S.W. 2d 889 

One Long was an insured, who 
owned a car which was involved in 
an accident while being driven by one 
Brewer. A week after the accident 
the insured, Long, gave a statement 
to the insurer, in which Long stated 
that he had been the driver at the 
time of the accident. When the in- 
jured party, Wanda Turner, filed 
suit, Long, the insured, was again 
interviewed. This time he confessed 
his false statement as to who was the 
driver of the car. Under the omnibus 
clause of the policy the 
Brewer, was an insured. 


driver, 


Controversial Letter 


The evidence on the point of co- 
operation was as follows: that the 
insurance company’s attorney sent 
Brewer a registered letter some 40 
days after the injured party’s suit 
was filed, and obtained Brewer’s sig- 
nature on the return receipt; that 
this letter requested Brewer to come 
to the attorney’s office, but that 
srewer did not do so; that the letter 
specified and pointed out the damage 
the insurer would suffer from lack of 
cooperation, and that the policy 
might be cancelled ; that the attorney 
also wrote to Brewer, asking him to 
bring Long to the attorney’s office ; 
and that the attorney made efforts to 
locate Brewer in the neighborhood 
where he understood Brewer lived, 
but was unsuccessful. On the other 
hand, Brewer testified no one ever 
came to see him from the insurer, 


For November, 1960 


and that he received no correspond- 
ence about the matter. 

The suit by the injured party, 
Wanda Turner, resulted in a default 
judgment in her favor, the insurer 
having refused to defend. Wanda 
Turner brought the present case 
against the insurer, and in the trial 
court verdict and judgment were 
entered in her favor. On the insur- 
ance company’s appeal to Kentucky’s 
highest court, that judgment was af- 
firmed. In the Court’s 
leading to its conclusion, several in- 


discussion 


teresting rules were expressed: It 
was held proper to limit the evidence 
on the question of cooperation to the 
time preceding the insurance com- 
pany’s refusal to defend the case 
against the insured. On the insurance 
company’s point that there was fraud 
on the part of the insureds, the view 
was that this could not be prejudical 
to the insurer because the insurer’s 
withdrawal from the defense “was 
based primarily upon alleged failure 
to cooperate rather than upon active 
fraud at the time of the accident.” 
The Court expanded on this idea, 
saying: “For fraud and collusion to 
be a valid defense, it seems that it 
should be of such a nature as to fix 
liability for the accident upon the in- 
sured driver so as to permit recovery 
on the insurance policy when in fact 
there was no liability on the part of 
the insured.” 

The Court also held the view that 
the insurance company’s liability did 
not depend on who was driving the 
car, and that prejudice was difficult 


was 
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furnished the insurance company 
after suit was filed but “long before”’ 
answer was due. Finally, the Ken- 
tucky Court approved a charge which 
in effect required of the insured only 
such assistance and cooperation “as 


was demanded” of the insured. 


Automobile Liability —Insurance— 

Statements in Application—To 

Avoid Policy Must be False, Material, 

Known to be False, and Made in Bad 
Faith 


Allstate Insurance Company v. 
Stinger (Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 


vania, 1960) 163 A. 2d 74 


In this case the application for in- 
surance included the question 
whether within the past two years 
the named insured had his driving 
license suspended, revoked, or re- 
fused. The answer on the application 
was, of course, in the negative. In 
actual fact the insured’s license had, 
within the two years, been revoked 
for a period of two months because 
he was an incompetent driver. “The 
incompetence resulted from his being 
an inmate of the Emoryville State 
Hospital as a mental patient between 
January 3 and April 3, 1956. Upon 
certification by the hospital that he 
was competent to drive, his license 
was restored on April 30, following 
his discharge.” 


Conflicting Evidence 


There was a conflict in the evi- 
dence in that the insurance agent who 
took the application testified he read 
the declaration to the insured pre- 
cisely as written and received a flat 
negative answer, whereas the insured 
testified that the agent paraphrased 
it and related it to being in an acci- 
dent, so that he “thought that the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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The Judge Says—Continued 


question had to do with driving his 
car and not with his being a hospital 
patient for other causes.” 

The trial court held that the policy 
was void. On appeal to the Pennsyl- 
vania Supreme Court, the approach 
to the question involved was typified 
by a statement that, “An insurer can- 
not evade its firm contract at will,” 
and references to the materiality of 
mental illness to the risk, “but how- 
ever material it cannot avoid the pol- 
icy unless it was also concealed or 
otherwise misrepresented in bad 
faith.” 

Another statement was: “Finally 
there is not evidence even of materi- 
ality because there is no showing of 
mental illness or of any reason for 
the insured’s being a patient in the 
State Hospital.” The Court further 
stated: “It is not enough to show 
simple knowledge that an answer is 
false: the knowledge of falsity must 
be acted upon in bad faith.” 

However, in its conclusion the 
Court clearly stated: “In sum, when 
dealing with a representation in an 
application for insurance, the insurer 


may not successfully disdain liabil- 
ity unless three conditions concur: 
(1) the declaration by the applicant 
must be false; (2) its subject matter 
must be material to the risk; and 
(3) the applicant must have known 
it to be false and it must have been 
made in bad faith.” 

The lower court’s decision was re- 
versed and the insured held to be 
entitled to coverage. One judge 
stated, “I strongly dissent,” and was 
joined in the dissent by another 
judge. The dissenting opinion quoted 
a Pennsylvania case to the effect that 
where the documentary evidence 
shows the policy was issued in re- 
liance on false statements made by 
the insured, under circumstances 
where the insured must have been 
aware of their falsity, the insurer is 
entitled to judgment as a matter of 
law, and that there was no merit in 
the contention that the question 
should be left to the jury. 
further 
states that the insured “cannot avoid 
his admittedly false representation 
which was obviously a very material 
inducement to the issuance of the 
policy, by oral testimony which var- 


The dissenting opinion 


ies or contradicts or negates the writ- 
ten instruments. The insured admits 
that his answer was false and, we re- 
peat, a child twelve years old would 
have known (if he had made it) that 
it was both material and false. If the 
law permits a party to a written in- 
strument to ‘explain away’ and cir- 
cumvent or nullify language which is 
plain, clear and unambiguous, by al- 
legations or testimony that he didn’t 
understand it, or he misunderstood 
it, or it was explained ‘different’ to 
him, what is the use of having a writ- 
ten contract or a written application 
if it can thus be changed, contra- 
dicted and nullified. And what hap- 
pens to the parol evidence rule. . . .” 


ASSIGNED RISK STUDY 


THE GENERALLY ACCEPTED opinion 
that people who end up in an as- 
signed risk insurance plan are there 
primarily because of a poor driving 
record was confirmed by a recent 
study of the New York state as- 
signed risk plan population by an 
NAII subcommittee composed of 
eight members. 
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Two important Services 


GEORGE C. BUBOLZ 
Michigan Resident Manager 
Home Mutual Insurance Company 
Appleton, Wisconsin 


N THE American Agency Sys- 
of insurance, agents and com- 
panies need to work together, hand 
in hand, on a partnership basis. It 
must be a two-way system. As com- 
panies grow this is often forgotten. 
Departments in a company too often 
are too far removed from the needs 
of an agent who is working at the 
“grass roots” level when a close 
working relationship is a “must.” 
The company needs to know what 
the agent’s needs are and to do some- 
thing about meeting these needs. The 
agents want two important services 
from their companies. 


Requires Knowledge 


The insurance business is no 
longer a simple business that can be 
transacted adequately on a part-time 
basis. It is a business that requires 
knowledge and energy to put into ef- 
fect that knowledge. An abundant 
and increasing supply of highly ed- 
ucated people has become the abso- 
lute prerequisite of social and econ- 
omic development in our world. It 
is rapidly becoming a condition of 
national survival. This appliies like- 
wise to our insurance agents. They 
need all the education in the field of 
insurance that is possible for them to 
receive in order to become produc- 
tive. The insurance agent needs in- 
surance education to progress, to 
grow and even to survive. The com- 
panies that are making tremendous 
growth in our day are those that have 
employed men and women educated 
in the technical and managerial skills 
of the business. They can hardly af- 
ford to guess wrong in their selec- 
tions. The cost of selection errors is 
always high. Men who were edu- 
cated in their field with formal 
knowledge and with experience have 
brought their company and_ their 
business a tremendous saving. Such 
savings have actually meant the dif- 
ference between profit and loss. 
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Thirty years ago, only one out of 
every eight Americans at work had 
attended high school. Today, four 
out of every five of the young people 
of high school age in the United 
States attend high school. Twenty 
years hence, when today’s middle- 
aged will have retired, practically 
every working American will be a 
high school graduate. We have al- 
ready passed the halfway mark. 
Even greater has been the jump in 
college and university attendance. 
Thirty years ago it was still negligi- 
ble four % or less of the appropriate 
age group. Today the figure is 
around forty % for the nation. This 
takes in groups such as the Southern 
Negro and the Southern “poor 
white,” for whom going to college is 
still all but unknown. In the metro- 
politan areas of the country—even in 
such a predominantly working class 
city as Detroit—the figure is nearly 


f 


fifty %. 


It will, barring catastrophe, 
be that high for the nation as a whole 
in another fifteen years. Adult edu- 
cation during the last fifteen years 
has been growing faster in this coun- 
try than college enrollment. 
fresher courses are increasingly de- 


Re- 


manded of our teachers. This 
program of education likewise is 
needed by our insurance executives 
and our insurance agents. We no 
longer can sell insurance by taking a 
few supplies in our hand and writing 
up a policy. We need to understand 
the entire field of insurance with the 
needs of our clients in mind. Our 
work is based on the mind rather 
than on the hand. Too often when 
economists talk of “capital” they 
rarely include “knowledge.”” Yet this 
is the only real capital today. This 
applies to insurance agents. Their 
knowledge of the business of insur- 
ance and its application to our so- 
ciety is the real capital of the insur- 
ance business today. 

With all of this education in all 
walks of society an insurance agent 
needs similar opportunities. Educa- 
tion for the insurance agent becomes 
a priority in the insurance profession. 
It is the foundation of the excellence 


and achievement, if not of the sur- 
vival of the business itself. The more 
knowledge our agents have in the 
field of insurance, the higher their 
rate of return. Our agents need this 
education not merely for the sake of 
making a living, they need it to be- 
come bigger, better, more educated 
and more excellent men and women 
in their profession. They must be 
prepared to meet the demands that 
society makes on them to work out 
insurance programs that will protect 
against disaster and danger. They 
must be conscious of how much there 
is still to learn. They must acquire 
basic tools of policy coverages, rates, 
and an understanding of property 
values. They need to know the latest 
policies for their clients and any in- 
novations that are coming within the 
industry. 


Various Courses 


Many of our agents did not have 
the opportunity to receive insurance 
education in college but they can re- 
ceive it in courses offered through 
many Universities now 
Graduate Education 
courses in the field of property in- 
surance. Michigan State University 
has courses in basic fundamentals for 
a period of two weeks which give 
instruction on the duties of the De- 
partment of Insurance—what it does 
and how it operates; on fire insur- 
ance—the standard policy, dwelling 
forms, commercial forms, package 
policies and Inland Marine; on the 
Inspection and Audit Bureaus; on 
Casualty and Liability coverage ; on 
Automobile, Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion and Plate Glass coverage ; Bur- 
glary and Robbery coverage; and 
on Boiler and Machinery contracts. 
This course features personalized in- 
struction and employs much repeti- 
tion of well-organized material. In 
addition to this Basic Fundamentals 
Course, which is a must for the be- 
ginner agent and for the office “Girl 
Friday” who needs additional back- 
ground, there are courses in agency 
operations and sales. These 


{Continued on the next page) 
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Important Services—Continued 


three-day courses which are the 
mechanical supplement to the Basic 
Fundamentals Institute. Emphasis is 
placed on how to sell, how to service, 
and how to operate effectively. Close 
attention is given to matters con- 
cerned with rating, policy writing, 
cancellations and loss procedures, 
with special reference made to the 
dwelling package policies. There are 
courses in office procedures for the 


office employee with a background in 
basic fundamentals of fire and casu- 
alty coverages. Many agents send 
their office girls to these courses not 
only for the valuable training they 
offer, but also for the excellent op- 
portunity they provide to exchange 
experiences with others performing 
the same duties. Courses like the 
ones given at Michigan State Uni- 
versity are likewise given at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, at universities 
in Indiana and at many other leading 
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universities. These courses do not 
only confer privilege but create re- 
sponsibility. They give the insurance 
agent high ethical values, strong 
moral responsibility and a commit- 
ment to serve no mean end. 

Correspondence courses that may 
be had at very reasonable cost are 
available through the National As- 
sociation of Mutual Insurance 
Agents and through insurance pub- 
lications. These are elementary 
training courses treating fundamen- 
tals of fire, inland marine and casu- 
alty and surety. They provide the 
trainee with a thorough working 
knowledge of property and casualty 
insurance. The enrollee is supplied 
with a complete assembly of lesson 
booklets and question pages in post- 
type binder with a quantity of ad- 
dressed reply envelopes, one for each 
lesson, when instructor service is 
ordered, and a_record-of-progress 
sheet. One may have the equivalent 
of individual personal training under 
expert supervision and helpful coun- 
sel by ordering instructor service. A 
national school I recently attended 
for one entire week covered the fol- 
lowing subjects by national leaders 
in their field: Risk Analysis (Survey 
Selling); Agency Accounting and 
Cost Control; Agency Public Rela- 
tions; Agency Advertising; Profit- 
able Use of the Telephone; Short 
Cuts in Agency Management Sales- 
manship; Legal and Tax Implica- 
tions of Agency Perpetuation; The 
Future of the American Agency Sys- 
tem. The school was extremely bene- 
ficial and provided informal sessions 
at night and discussions during meal 
times which helped to stimulate all 
students in the class for increased in- 
terest and service in the property in- 
surance field. 


Necessary Adjustment 


Insurance education helps the 
agent meet new competition. Mar- 
ket research courses are available on 
what kinds of policies people want 
or are likely to buy and what insur- 
ance companies can do to build such 
policies. Insurance companies and 
agents need to adjust to changing 
population trends if they are to grow 
as rapidly as they have in the past 
decade or two. Agents will need to 
cultivate the younger age groups 
much more intensively; the popula- 
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tion aged twenty to twenty-nine will 
jump by nearly nine million in the 
next decade. Since the consumer is 
“king,” it matters tremendously what 
his taste is. All of this is covered in 
insurance courses available for our 
agents in this twentieth century. In- 
surance education is not only a trend 
~it is a necessity in our day of edu- 
cation for the mass of our population. 
It is a service that companies must 
stimulate and encourage the agent to 
receive, either through information 
about such education to the agents, 
or through participation with agents 
in such courses. 


Better Field Services 


Another significant factor in as- 
sisting the agent to be better and 
more productive is better field serv- 
ices. Field services are generally per- 
formed by the fieldman known as 
the special agent, a state agent or a 
resident manager. The fieldman is 
the company in his own territory. 
As the fieldman is regarded so the 
company is generally regarded in the 
territory where the company is repre- 
sented. He must be a good salesman 
and a good executive. He must com- 
bine the zeal of a missionary with 
the cold practicality of a bill collector. 
There are few careers which offer a 
greater challenge. The fieldman is 
the go-between, the liaison between 
the home office force and his agency 
plant. It is his job to see that neither 
party gets too far away or astray 
from the main purpose of the com- 
pany-agency relationship, which is 
to make money for both parties. The 
fieldman must be able to manage 
himself. He must lay out his own 
work and must be able to manage his 
own time and to use it intelligently. 
Time and ability are the principal 
things he has to sell. The fieldman 
must come well prepared and must 
realize that time spent with an agent, 
provided he accomplishes his mis- 
sion, is time well spent. The field- 
man must not spread himself too 
thin. There are agency appoint- 
ments; prospective customers for 
profitable lines of insurance; alert 
agencies who will work with him on 
new lines which his company is try- 
ing to develop, and a hundred and 
one other hopeful possibilities which 
will help him to do the things he is 
supposed to do which will gain him 
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the satisfaction he needs to bolster 
his confidence and ego. 

The fieldman is the company’s 
eyes and ears when reports, surveys, 
analyses and maps fail to give the 
company a complete idea of hazards 
involved in a certain risk. A field- 
man needs to report regularly to the 
home office or his supervisory office 
to keep them informed on devel- 
opment in the field and in the indus- 
try. He must never lose sight of the 
fact that he is the company’s sales- 


one that continues to gain more and 
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science and industry... 
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If he doesn’t like to sell, he will 
be far happier and more useful in one 
of the many phases of the insurance 
business which do not involve sales 
work. The company-agency relation- 
ship is created and nurtured by the 
ministrations of representatives of 
the company whose job it is to sell 
the company’s facilities through in- 
surance agents. The fieldman’s job 
is the wholesaling of 
through retail outlets 


man. 


insurance 
which are 
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Important Services—Continued 

agencies operating under the Ameri- 
can System. He devotes all 
of his sales and service efforts to the 


Agency 


advancement of the individual agent. 

It is important that a fieldman be- 
come acquainted with the office peo- 
ple in the agency. If the Girl Friday 
does all of the inside work, it is im- 
portant for the fieldman to know her. 
She frequently places new business 
with the company she likes best. She 
keeps the books, writes the letters to 
the company, handles the 
her 


grief. It 
advantage to get 
acquainted with the fieldmen so they 
can help her in whatever difficulties 
may arise between her and the com- 
pany. 


is also to 


He might suggest to her that 


A 

BUSINESS GIFT 
THAT’S “MADE” 
FOR YOU! 


she keep an agency office handbook 
where she can conveniently jot down 
things which she wants to know, but 
which are not so urgent as to require 
an immediate answer. Theu, as the 
fieldman calls at the agency, she has 
her questions ready. This is a good 
way to encourage an agency to use 
the company services. He is con- 
stantly in contact with agents, he is 
constantly coming across good ideas, 
which he is glad to pass along to his 
agents. 

A fieldman ought to find it helpful 
to divide his territory into sections 
and thus reduce the possibility of 
neglecting certain parts. Agents 
generally like to be visited about once 
every six or eight weeks. It is advis- 
able whenever possible for a fieldman 
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to mail a card in advance to the 
agency giving the day and the hour 
of his visit. His announcement card 
could also have space for questions 
that the agency has for the fieldman 
when he comes. This is valuable for 
both the agency and the fieldman. 
Each week’s work should be planned 
before starting. One should avoid, 
as much as possible, coming back by 
the same route travelled when going. 
He will try to make the largest num- 
ber of calls in the shortest distances 
compatible with what he intends to 
accomplish during the week. Too 
many calls are not desirable. Activ- 
ity is not synonymous with accom- 
plishment. 


Agency Helper 


A fieldman can teach an office girl 
how to write policies so she will 
make fewer mistakes to write about. 
He may need to give advice on the 
best bookkeeping system. He may 
need to give instructions on insur- 
ance coverage and to advise on edu- 
cational material. The  fieldman 
needs to be a well-informed person 
since agents today are too busy to 
spend much time on visiting. They 
are in search of knowledge to im- 
prove their agency growth and pro- 
gress. The fieldman that helps an 
agency most and inspires the agency 
toward better performance will be 
respected and generally his company 
will be the favorite company in the 
agency and will benefit by a good 
share of profitable business in the 
agency. Other items with which a 
fieldman can help are: information 
on agency advertising; collections ; 
selling aids and knowledge of com- 
petition. Agents are busy people and 
often do not find it convenient to 
meet. A group of interested agents 
in an area however could get to- 
gether at a noon luncheon and benefit 
by a question and answer period dur- 
ing that time. It would provide the 
agents with an opportunity to share 
opinions which are helpful to group 
action. Energetic and successful 
agents could contribute broad view- 
points based on collective thinking as 
well as on their individual needs. 

Business results come from agen- 
cies that have been given the oppor- 
tunity to study and become informed 
on the insurance needs of today. It 
comes from knowing our market and 
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attracting agents with goods and 
services that will help them. My own 
experience in the development of the 
Home Mutual Insurance Company 
program in Michigan indicates that 
agents want two important services 
from their companies. They are 
seeking education and field services. 
Insurance education is in the reach of 
nearly every agent in our country 
and field services can generally be 
provided in almost any area where it 
can be used. The task for today is ed- 
ucation with enlightenment and field 
services by trained technicians who 
are sales producers working with 
agents. Such a program will make 
the agent the key figure in the insur- 
ance industry and he will develop his 
agency to be a credit to society, to the 
industry and to himself. This, I be- 
lieve, is a constructive program for 
the insurance industry, out to build, 
to do and to lead. It is hard work 
but it is the work of learning, build- 
ing and leading. Assistance from the 
company in the field of insurance 
education and through field services 
seems likely to be the most valuable 
contribution it can make to agencies 
in the coming years. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, Etc., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, OF 
BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS, FIRE AND CASU- 
ALTY EDITION, published monthly at Rensselaer, 
N. Y., for October |, 1960. 


State of New York, County of New York, ss. 
Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the ate 
and oount aforesaid, Personally appeared Arthur 
Snyder, o having been duly sworn according 
to law, depen and says that he is the business 
manager of BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS, FIRE 
AND CASUALTY EDITION, and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management and 
circulation of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in Section 
411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editors, managing editor and business man- 
ager, respectively, are: Publisher, Alfred M. Best 
Company, Inc., Executive Offices, 75 Fulton Street, 
New York, N. Y.; Editors, Joseph P. Byrne, 
Thomas J. Lewis; Managing Editor, Chester M. 
Kellogg; Business Manager, Arthur Snyder; all of 
75 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y 


2. The owner is Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., 
75 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y.; and the owners 
of 1% or more of the stock are: Gertrude V. 
Ammermuller, 235 West 102nd Street, New York, 
N Mildred B. Baird, 28 Prospect Ave., Mont- 
clair, N. J.; Voting Trustees Under the Will of 
Alfred M. Best, 75 Fulton St., 
Randolph C. Betts, Montreal, Canada; Clem & 
Company, Boston, Mass.; Lillian R. Floegel, Ii! 
Stratfor " Ave., Garden City, N. Y.; Andrew J 
Gavey, 5 Orchard St., Glen Lyon, Pa.; Kellogg & 
Company, c/o Nat'l State Bank, Summit, N. J.: 
Alice L. Kellogg, 615 Tremont Avenue, Westfield, 
N. J.; Chester Kellogg, 615 Tremont Avenue, 
Westfield, N. J.; Wilhelmina J. Kellogg, | 60 
Tremont Ave., Westfield, N. J.; Frank J +... 
10 South LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill.; 
McElraevy, 394 Porter St., 
Raymond T. Smith, 


New York, N. Y.; 


John R. 
Manchester, Conn.; 
10 South LaSalle St., Chicago, 
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Teamwork in Action” 


Lumbermens of Mansfield wholeheartedly endorses and sup- 
ports the National Association of Mutual Insurance Agents 


and the high standards which it upholds. 


Warrior” 
everywhere. 


Traditionally, Mutual Insurance has always dedicated 


The “Mounted 


is truly an emblem of integrity for mutual agents 


itself 


to the needs and interests of the policyholder. Lumbermens 
through the local independent agent, with his personal services, 
expert counsel, and technical know-how have made broader, 
more economical coverages available to a constantly expanding 


market. 


This “Teamwork In Action” 


we face today. 


is our answer to the challenges 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


A MULTIPLE LINE COMPANY 
General Offices, Lumbermens Heights, Mansfield, Ohio 


Branch Offices — St. Louis, Dallas, San Francisco and Los Angeles 


lll.; Vance C. Smith, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Arthur Snyder, 75 Fulton St., New York, 
N. Y.; Kathryn Snyder, Garden City, N. Y.; Elma 
Ww. Thomas and Joan W. Thomas, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; William E. Whitney, 105 Juniper Rd., 
Belmont, Mass. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding | 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders and secu- 
rity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they aopear 
upon the books of the company, but also in 
cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting is given; also that the said two para- 
oem contain statements embracing affiant's 

I) knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 


Established 1895 


and conditions under which stockholders and se- 
curity holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees hold stock and secu- 
rities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association or corporation 
has an interest, direct or indirect, in the said 
stock, bonds or other securities than as so stated 
by him. 


5. The average number of copies of each issue 
of this publication sold or distributed, through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during 
the 12 months preceding the date shown above 


was: 25,630. 
ARTHUR SNYDER, 
Business Mana 
Sworn to and subscribed before Ay this 28th 
day of September, 1960. 
DONALD F. AYERS 
Notary Public, State of New York 
No. 30-5133375 
Qualified in Nassau County 
Commission Expires March 30, 1962 
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American Equitable Assurance Company of New York 
Organized 1918 


Globe & Republic Insurance Company of America 
Established 1862 


Merchants and Manufacturers Insurance Company of New York 
Organized 1849 


New York Fire Insurance Company 
Incorporated 1832 


Corroon & Reynolds Group 
92 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


News from London—from page | 30 


were presided over by Lord Broug- 
ham and Lord Neaves, and were at- 
tended by representatives from Eng- 
land, the Continent and the United 
States. A series of eleven resolutions 
were passed, and it was upon this 
framework that the York Rules of 
1864 were built and, subsequently, 
the York/Antwerp Rules of 1877, 
1890, 1924 and 1950. 


INCIDENTALS 


Tue St. HeELen’s Insurance Com- 
pany, London, has announced that its 
American trust fund, which was es- 
tablished in 1956 at $500,000, has 
now been increased to $1 million. 

The Board of Governors of the In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency 
have approved international regula- 
tions for the safe transport of radio- 
active materials. The regulations 
apply to the shipment of radio iso- 
topes for scientific, industrial and 
medical purposes, fissionable materi- 
als and large radiation sources. The 
regulations will be adopted by the 
Central Office for International Rail- 
way Transport and the International 
Civil Aviation Organization. 

Russian specialists are exploring 
the possibility of prolonging the navi- 
gation period on the rivers of the 
European part of the U.S.S.R. which 
are normally ice bound for three or 
four months of the year. It is plan- 
ned to provide pumping installations 
at the reservoirs of Dnieper power 
dam, which will pump warm water 
from the deeper layers of the man- 
made lakes into the stream below 
the dam. This is expected to delay 
the formation of the ice crust by 
about two months. Similar pumping 
installations are expected to be used 
along the River Volga. 


REHABILITATION AWARD 


THE PRESIDENT’S AWARD, an annual 
honor bestowed by the National 
Rehabilitation Association on the 
individual making the year’s major 
contribution to rehabilitation, was 
presented this year to W. Scott 
Allan, medical services head of Lib- 
erty Mutual Insurance Co., Boston. 
Allan has directed the development 
of two pioneer rehabilitation centers, 
one in Boston, the other in Chicago. 
He is the author of the book “Reha- 
bilitation: A Community Challenge” 
and lectures widely. 





REINSURANCE 


Increasing demands for 
protection and _ service 
have been fully met by the 
direct Underwriters, who 
have found that— 


Reinsurance is the best 
device yet invented to 
add the required scope, 
capacity and security to 
meet the growing market. 


Employers Re _ provides 
complete service in 


MULTIPLE LINES 


EMPLOYERS REINSURANCE CORPORATION 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Insurance Exchange Bldg. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
107 William Street 175 West Jackson 100 Bush Street 
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Now—more strongly than ever—U.S.F.&6. reaffirms its faith in the 
independent agent with unusual four-color page advertisements like | 
this in The Saturday Lomi Post, Time and US. ‘News & World Report. | 
Now- monies in the ine if bendent | 
age ¥ | 
un: 
adve 





"USFG_ 


aranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. 





ad OL i 
companies 


ARGONAUT UNDERWRITERS Insurance Co. 


Menlo Park, California 
Becomes Life Company 


This Company has changed its name to Argonaut Life 
Insurance Company and was issued a permit authoriz- 
ing the exchange of its 3,500 shares, par value $100, for 
an equal number of new shares under its new name. All 
shares are owned by Argonaut Underwriters, Inc., un- 
derwriting managers for Argonaut Insurance Company. 
The company had developed a sizable volume of auto- 
mobile business but writings in 1959 were confined to 
group accident and health and no insurance was in force 
at the 1959 year-end. 


AVIATION EMPLOYEES Insurance Co. 
Silver Spring, Maryland 


New Vice President 
Arnold H. Johnson has been elected a vice president 
of this company, a subsidiary of Aviation Employees 


Corporation, following his resignation as executive vice 
president of American Mercury Insurance Co. 


BUFFALO Insurance Company 
Buffalo, New York 


Executive Elections 
John L. Edelman, general claims manager, has been 


elected a vice president and Leo J. Abbott resident 
secretary of this company. 


COSMOPOLITAN Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Heads Claim Department 
Jack F. Clifford, former claim manager of the Fire- 
man’s Fund Group in Chicago, has joined this company 


as vice president in charge of claims. 
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EMPLOYERS MUTUALS 


Wausau, Wisconsin 
New Vice President 


Carl D. Berry, formerly special consultant and account 
executive with the Exchange National Bank of Chicago, 
has been elected to the newly created position of senior 
vice president of finance for these companies. 


FEDERAL Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Stock Offer 


It is contemplated that after declaring and paying a 
10% stock dividend on its presently outstanding stock, 
this company will offer to exchange one share of its 
stock for each share of Great Northern Insurance Com- 
pany of Minneapolis stock. Such an offering would be 
contingent upon the acceptance by holders of at least 
eighty-five to ninety-five per cent of the outstanding 
shares of Great Northern. 


GLENS FALLS Insurance Company 
Glens Falls, New York 


KANSAS CITY Fire and Marine Insurance 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Stock Exchange Offer 


A proposal by the Glens Falls Insurance Company to 
exchange one share of its capital stock for each share 
of the Kansas City Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
has been approved by the board of directors of each 
company. The offer is contingent, among other things, 
on the acceptance by holders of at least 80% of the 
shares of the Kansas City Fire and Marine. It is 
planned that Kansas City Fire and Marine will continue 
to operate as a separate company, with headquarters in 
Kansas City. It is estimated that on a combined basis 
the two companies would have an annual premium vol- 
ume in excess of $100 million. Combined assets would 
approximate $190 million. 


HANOVER Insurance Group 
New York, New York 


New Officers 
This Group has elected James D. Cameron, vice presi- 
dent of the companies, and appointed Vincent J. Toher, 


assistant secretary. 
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HARLEYSVILLE Insurance Companies 


Harleysville, Pennsylvania 
New Life Company 


A resolution was unanimously approved at a special 
policyholders’ meeting of these companies authorizing 
the organization of the Harleysville Life Insurance 
Company with an original paid-in capital of $300 thou- 
sand represented by 60,000 shares of $5 par value stock 
and in addition a paid-in-surplus of $150,000, all of 
which will be paid in equal shares by the Harleysville 
Mutual Casualty Company and the Harleysville Mutual 
Insurance Co. 


HARTFORD'S 
ONLY 
PROFESSIONAL 
REINSURANCE 
COMPANY 


METROPOLITAN 
FIRE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


J. B. CARVALHO, President 
95 WOODLAND STREET, HARTFORD 5, CONN. 

















INTERSTATE Fire and Casualty Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dividend Increase 


Directors of Interstate Fire & Casualty Company, 
Chicago, voted that the semi-annual dividend payable 
October 15 to stockholders of record October 1, be in- 
creased from 17%4¢ to 20¢ per share, bringing the total 
dividend for 1960 to 37'%4¢, an increase of 50% over 
the 25¢ paid in 1959. 


THE LUMBERMENS Mutual Casualty Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Acquires Blackhawk 


This company has purchased Blackhawk Loans, Inc., 
and the Blackhawk Acceptance Corporation, both of 
Sycamore, Illinois. It had previously acquired the 
Mercury Loan Company and the Mercury Acceptance 
Corporation, both of Moline, Illinois. The loan com- 
panies, in addition to personal loans, will be able to offer 
complete financial service, including automobile financing 
and acting as mortgage loan correspondents. 


MEMBERS MUTUAL Insurance Co. 


Dallas, Texas 


New Officer 


J. Boyd Browning has been named assistant man- 
aging director and vice president of this casualty firm 
owned by and serving credit union members exclusively 
in Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico and Arkansas. 


MERCHANTS MUTUAL Insurance Company 
Buffalo, New York 


Heads Statistical Department 
Kenneth Dodge Moses, senior vice president in 
charge of the statistical department is retiring and will 


be succeeded by Philip A. Knopp who has been with 
the company since 1928. 


MICHIGAN MUTUAL Liability Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


Heads Claim Department 


3ruce W. Griffin was advanced to vice president and 
will head the company’s nation-wide claims organization 
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succeeding W. R. MacGregor who is retiring after 35 
years of service. 


MOTORS Insurance Corporation 

New York, New York 

Elects Officials 
George L. Payne has been elected treasurer and 

Robert H. Edwards has been elected comptroller of 


Motors Insurance Corporation, a subsidiary of General 
Motors Acceptance Corporation. 


MUNICH Reinsurance Co. 
Munich, Germany 


U. S. Appointment 


Munich Management Corporation, U. S. manager 
for the company, announced the appointment of James 
P. Waltman as executive vice president. 


NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE Insurance Co. 
Atlantic Beach, Florida 


NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE Insurance Co. 
Charleston, West Virginia 


In Receivership 


The National Automobile Insurance Company, a 
Delaware corporation with administrative offices in At- 
lantic Beach, Florida, was placed in receivership on 
September 14. Its wholly-owned subsidiary, a West 
Virginia corporation of the same name, was also placed 
in receivership by a court order dated Sept. 29. 


NORTHWESTERN Mutual Insurance Co. 
Seattle, Washington 


Incorporates Subsidiary 


This company of Seattle has announced the incorpo- 
ration of a subsidiary, the Northwestern Security In- 
surance Company. The new company is capitalized for 
$1,000,000 with a paid-in surplus of $2,000,000. It was 
formed primarily for low-cost automobile insurance, 
but will be tised for homeowners and fire and allied 
business in selected territories at a modest deviation and 
a lower commission rate. Automobile writings will be 
at a deviation of between 15% and 20%, with a 15% 
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UNITED STATES 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


Casualty 


Marine 


Home Office 


60 John St. New York 38, N. Y. 























OUSTON FIRE avo CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 


MULTIPLE LINE 


ENERAL INSURANCE CORPORATION 


HOME OFFICE . FORT WORTH, TEXAS 














commission to producers, on a fully automated operation 
with direct collections. 


OLYMPIC Insurance Co. 


Los Angeles, California 
New Officer 


Walter B. Elcock, Jr., formerly president of the 
Southern General Insurance Company, Atlanta, has 
joined Olympic Insurance Company, Los Angeles, as 
vice president and manager. Mr. Elcock also becomes 
a vice president of the affiliated Marathon and Spartan 
Insurance Companies. 





PACIFIC NATIONAL Fire Insurance Co. 


San Francisco, California 
Executive Appointment 


Henry G. Sheehy, first vice president and director of 
American Surety Company, has also been named presi- 
dent of this company in another major step by Trans- 
america Corporation to coordinate the activities of its 
fire and casualty insurance subsidiaries. 


Four Fine Facilities 
Th PITTSBURGH 


—_iKig - 


ALLEGHENY . 
Opposite Greater Pittsburgh Airport. 
MOTOR INN 60 air-conditioned rooms, tile bath, TV, 
radio, phone. Year-round swimming 
pool. Courtesy car to and from airport. 
_ AMherst 4-7790 


In the heart of the Golden Triangle. 
400 outside rooms, bath, radio, TV, air- 
conditioning. General Forbes Lounge & 
Dining Room. ATlantic 1-6970 


HOTEL 
® PITTSBURGHER 


JACKTOWN 
MOTOR HOTEL 


1 mile west of Irwin Interchange on 
Route 30. 60 air-conditioned rooms 
with TV, telephone, combination tile 
baths. Excellent dining room and facili- 
ties for group parties. UNderhill 3-2100 


HOTEL 


ETTIEE Opposite Greater Pittaburgh Alport. 


56 air-conditioned rooms, tile bath, 
radio, TV, private phone. Courtesy car _ 
to and from airport. AMherst 4-5152 x 


it l ls 


"Teletype Service. Telephone any Knott Hotel. All 

\ Knott Hotels and offices in U.S. connected by 

JA teletype 

HASTE ny, 

Joseph F. Duddy, 
Gen. Manager 


Route 30, Lincoln Highway, 
Shortest Route to Pittsburgh 








{f\ Pee 
\ 


REINSURANCE | 


} 
} 
j 


FRANK | 
BURNS inc. | 


STUART BUILDING | SEATTLE, WASHINGTON ; 
ES MERE RE 
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PREFERRED RISK Automobile Insurance Co. 


Newark, New Jersey 
Name Change 


This company has changed its name to Motor Club 
Fire and Casualty Company. It is owned by Motor 
Club of America Insurance Company. 


SPARTAN Insurance Co. 


Los Angeles, California 
New Company 


This company has been issued a permit to sell to 
Pacific Finance Corporation not to exceed 8,000 of its 
$100 par value stock at $150 cash per share, aggregating 
$1,200,000. The company was licensed August 31 by 
the California Insurance Department to transact fire, 
marine, plate glass, automobile, liability, boiler and 
machinery, burglary, and miscellaneous insurance. 


STATE AUTOMOBILE and Casualty 


Underwriters, Des Moines, lowa 
Purchase Offer 


Automobile Underwriters, Inc., attorney-in-fact for 
the company has tendered an offer to purchase not less 
than a majority of the capital stock of Guaranty Security 
Insurance of Minneapolis, what is left of the old North- 
western Fire and Marine after paying stockholders a 
special cash dividend of $6,250,000 in 1959 and merging 
with and assuming the name of the Guaranty Security. 
It is understood that the company would remain a 
separate entity under its present management. 


STATE FARM Mutual Automobile Insurance 


Co., Bloomington, Illinois 
New Affiliate 


Incorporation papers have been filed with the Illinois 
Insurance Department for the State Farm Assurance 
Company, a proposed wholly-owned affiliate of the 
company, to write life insurance in areas where State 
Farm’s present life affiliate, State Farm Life Insurance 
Company, is not licensed. State Farm Assurance will be 
a non-participating company with capital of one million 
dollars and surplus of two million dollars. 


UTILITIES Insurance Co. 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Vice President and Secretary 
H. J. Shaw has been elected vice president and sec- 
retary of the company. Paul Hackett and Marvin 


Newcomb were promoted to assistant secretaries. 
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Yes, here’s a unique and inexpensive client 
SERVICE that will keep your name and service be- 
fore your clients every day for 2 years. 


And you'll be helping to reduce their insurance 
costs ... to prevent accidents . . . cut production 
losses . . . and save money. 

BEST’S SAFETY MAINTENANCE DIREC- 
TORY combined with THE MANUAL OF SAFETY 
TECHNIQUES is an authentic up-to-the-minute ac- 
cident prevention manual and safety buying guide. 
Your industrial clients will find that you have virtu- 
ally provided them with a top flight safety staff. 


And the Safety-Manual-Directory is an excellent 
prestige builder for you! Every time your client picks 


SAFETY DIVISION, 


it up or even looks at it he’ll see your name promi- 
nenily imprinted on the cover. 


You'll be pleased to know, too, that this modern 
client relations authentic service is quite inexpensive 
—and good for 2 years! Three to nine copies are only 
$5.00 each (minimum order—3 copies) ; 10 or more 
copies are $4.25. That’s a saving of from $2.25 to 
$2.50 a copy over the usual $7.50 price. And, there’s 
no charge for imprinting if you order 10 or more 
copies. (There is a slight charge for imprinting less 
than 10 copies.) 


Send us your order now. Take our word—it will 
be one of the best investments in better client rela- 
tions and prestige advertising you ever made. 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC., 75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 


To: Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., 75 Fulton Street, New York 


38, N. Y. 


ye re imprinted copies of 


BEST'S SAFETY MAINTENANCE DIRECTORY COMBINED 
WITH THE MANUAL OF MODERN SAFETY TECHNIQUES. 


NAME __ ; 
a 
AGENCY NAME - 





ADDRESS 


My gold imprint should read: * 














CITY ZONE STATE 











* Imprint limited to three lines, capital letters only. 





THE ANSWERS 
TO YOUR 


REINSURANCE 
REQUIREMENTS 
ARE YOURS 
FOR THE 
ASKING 


EXCESS OF LOSS 
PRO RATA 
CATASTROPHE 


Your reinsurance needs receive executive attention 


OCEAN REINSURANCE COMPANY 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 





WINTER DRIVING 


ACTUAL DRIVING TESTS during the harshest mid-winter 
conditions provided the data for two new booklets issued 
by the National Safety Council to help drivers of both 
trucks and passenger cars overcome the hazards of win- 
ter driving. 

“Keep Rolling with Safety in Winter Weather,” 
aimed at the driver of trucks, buses and commercial 
vehicles, outlines the six major hazards of winter driv- 
ing, including increased braking distances and the effect 
of temperature on starting and stopping. Test facts on 
jackknifing and its prevention, as well as maintaining 
control in skids, are explained in detail. Use of tire 
chains is discussed—and strongly urged. 

For passenger car drivers, “Be a Winter Winner” 
offers in non-technical terms tips on safe winter driving. 
Research-obtained information relates the best methods 
of starting, stopping and maintaining traction. Again, 
tire chain use is emphasized. 

An eleven-point checklist of essentials for preparing 
vehicles for the perilous winter driving season is included 
in both booklets. Both contain charts and drawings— 
and clear up a number of common misunderstandings 
about cold weather driving. 

Research for the booklets was gathered by the Na- 
tional Society Council committee on winter driving 
hazards on frozen lakes in upper Wisconsin during the 
dead of winter. The winter driving tests were begun in 
1939 and have yielded much important information for 
automotive manufacturers, engineers, driver trainers 
and individual drivers. 

A single sample copy of both booklets may be obtained 
from the National Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


HOME CARE PROGRAM 


A NEW HOME CARE insurance program that can help 
relieve over-crowded hospitals by providing full care 
in the patient’s home was introduced in California 
last month. The program will provide home care in 
addition to hospital benefits at no increase in premium 
rates, according to Peter G. Frederickson, San Fran- 
cisco regional group manager for Federal Life Insurance 
Company of Chicago. The plan is being made available 
initially only in the San Francisco area where the 
Visiting Nurse Association and the Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults will provide home care and therapy 
under direction of the patients’ own physicians. Pa- 
tients are referred to home care programs by their own 
physicians. Upon acceptance for the home care program 
the company pays, in lieu of any other medical expense 
payable under the policy, the expense actually incurred 
by the insured person for: physician’s visits; visiting 
nurse and medical welfare services up to a maximum of 
$5 per visit and limited to one visit per day; X-rays and 
laboratory services ; medication and drugs professionally 
administered and physical therapy. Maximum benefits 
for any one period of total disability are the aggregate 
total of the daily hospital benefit plus the hospital ex- 
tras benefit, less any amounts payable for resident 
hospital confinement. 
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new directors 


American International Underwriters Corporation (New A ppl if & Cr W/ 
York, New York}: William Niedecker, president of Ameri- € On OX, Me. 
can International Underwriters, Inc., San Francisco, Ken- 111 JOHN STREET * NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 
neth J. Brown, vice president in charge of world wide 
fire insurance, Walter E. Brill, vice president in charge of Insurance Managers and 
operations in the Southwest and Donald H. Miller, presi- Underwriters since 1872 
dent and director of American International Marine 


Agency, New York. 


Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company (New York, New 
York): J. Wilson Newman, chairman and chief executive 
officer of Dun & Bradstreet, has been elected a trustee 
of this company and a director of the affiliated Cen- 
tennial Insurance Company. 


General Reinsurance Corporation (New York, New York): 
Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, former Canadian Minister of Trade 
and Commerce and Minister of Defense Production. FOUNDERS AND MANAGERS 


OF THE 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 


(Hartford, Connecticut): Crampton Trainer, senior vice \X/ hi G l 
president and treasurer of the Aetna Life Affiliated as ington enera 
Cc ies. 

id ali INSURANCE CORPORATION 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company (Boston, Massachu- 
setts): Charles F. Avila, president of Boston Edison Com- FIRE AND ALLIED LINES 
oe AUTO PHYSICAL DAMAGE - INLAND 


Manhattan Fire and Marine Insurance Company (New AND OCEAN MARINE - YACHTS 
York, New York): Robert L. Mulreany, a partner in the AIR CARGO 
New York City law firm of DeForest, Elder & Mulreany. 

















Handsome new 


inders for your BEST'S NEWS 


COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS—from page 9 


RHODE ISLAND Examined 

Blackstone Mutual Insurance Co. Providence, Rhode Island 

Manufacturers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co. . Providence, Rhode Island Immediate Gold-embossed on 

Delivery 2 tones of rich 
maroon; sturdy 

SOUTH CAROLINA Examined bd leatherette; 

Dixie Fire and Casualty Co. Greer, South Carolina 8Y0"x12"x2%"; 

Southeastern Fire Insurance Co Greenville, South Carolina $3.00 each, can 12 ~ Dae ' 

Southern Home Insurance Co. Greer, South Carolina postpaid 


VIRGINIA Admitted 
American Road Insurance Co. .. Dearborn, Michigan 
National Insurance Underwriters St. Louis, Missouri 


These rich-looking binders put your year’s 
aN ee nose xd supply of The News in one convenient place 
MPA’ Mutual cote t: od a aati yore 2 = a —making a dignified display and a useful 
Preferred Fire Insurance Co. Topeka, Kansas reference in your office. 


Utilities Insurance Co. St. Louis, Missouri 
; Alfred M. Best Co., Inc. 
WASHINGTON Admitted 75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Financial Indemnity Co Los Anaeles. California P 

imperial Casualty and Indemnity Co. Omaha, Nebraska Mail TO Alfred M. Best Co., Inc. 

Mutual Protective Insurance Co. . Omaha, Nebraska Convenient 75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 
Coupon Please send Best’s News 
WEST VIRGINIA Admitted TODAY! Binders at $3.00 each. 

Preferred Insurance Co. Grand Rapids, Michiaan 














ONTARIO Admitted 
Hardware Mutual Casualty Co. . Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
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obituaries 


Allen: Clinton Linwood Allen, chairman 
of the board of the Aetna _ Insurance 
Company, died September 29th at the age 
of 66. Mr Allen began his insurance 
career with the Orient Insurance Com- 
pany in 1913, returning to that company 
in 1919 after army service at the Mexican 
Border in 1916 and in France during 
World War I. Mr. Allen joined the Aetna 
in 1921 as special agent in Michigan and 
was promoted to state agent for that terri 
tory in 1924. He was active in association 
work and was elected president of the 
Michigan Fire Underwriters Association in 
1927. He transferred to the home 
office in 1928 as state agent for Connecti 
cut and Western Massachusetts. He was 
president of the Connecticut Field Club 
and a member of the Executive Committee 
of the New England Insurance Exchange, 
1933-1934. He was active in the founding 
of the Hartford College of Insurance, and 
was a member of the executive committee 
and a trustee of Appointed 
general agent in 1938, Mr. Allen 
elected assistant secretary in 1939, and 
secretary in 1943. He was elected vice 
president of the Aetna and transferred to 
Chicago as manager of the Western De- 
partment, in 1946. He served almost 
years as vice president of the \W'cst 
Underwriters Association. in | vir. 
Allen was elected executive vice piesident 
of the Aetna Insurance Group and re 
turned to the home office at Hartford. In 
February, 1950, he was elected a directoi 
of the Aetna and its subsidiary companies, 
and in September, that year, was elected 
president. Mr. Allen retired as president 
of the Aetna Insurance Company in Feb 
ruary, 1959, when he was named chairman 
of the board. 

Mr. Allen was a director of The Con- 
necticut Bank and Trust Company of 
Hartford and a member of the executive 
committee; trustee of the Society for Sav- 
ings of Hartford, the American Foreign 
Insurance Association of New York, and 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. and 
member of its investment and banking 
committee. From 1951 to 1957, he served 
as director of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States—for insurance. He 
was a member of the Hartford Club, the 
Hartford Golf Club, and the Off Sound 
ings Club. 


was 


the college 
was 


two 


Caruso: Fred I. Caruso, special agent in 
the arson department of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, died sud- 
denly October 11 at the age of 55. After 
practicing law in West Virginia for six 
years Mr. Caruso joined the National 
Board where he served as a special agent 
in Pennsylvania and California and re 
cently in the Washington, D. C. area. 
His service with the National Board was 
interrupted during World War II when 
he served with military 
31% years. 


intelligence for 


Copley: Donald O. Copley bond under 
writer with the St. Paul Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company, drowned September 
18th when he fell from his boat into Big 
Marine Lake, some 25 miles north of St. 
Paul. Mr. Copley joined the St. Paul in 
1937 in the fire loss department. After 
two tours in the Army he was assigned to 
Tampa, Florida, as a fieldman. Returning 
to the home office in 1954 Mr. Copley 
joined the loss department as an examiner. 
A year later he was promoted to under 
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writer in the home office bond section of 
the indemnity department, the position he 
held at the time of his death. 


Davis: Roy L. Davis, CPCU, CLU, mid. 
western manager of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies, died Sep- 
tember 20th at the age of 67. Mr. Davis 
entered the insurance business in 1923 and 
that same year received the degree of 
doctor of philosophy from New York Uni- 
versity. He became a co-partner in the 
Chicago insurance firm of W. W. Durham 
& Co. He was graduated from the Pitts- 
burgh Life Insurance School in 1926. Mr. 
Davis was educational sales training di- 
rector for the Continental Casualty Com 
pany and the Continental Assurance Com 
pany from 1927-1929. In 1937 Mr. Davis 
was appointed assistant director of insur- 
ance of the state of Illinois and placed 
in charge of the department’s Chicago 
office. He resigned this position in 1940 
to take over the ACSC’s Chicago branch 
office. Mr. Davis served in the Army Air 
Corps during World War I as a flying 
instructor. 


Donegan: Owen A. Donegan, retired vice 
president in charge of the Baltimore 
Branch of the Fidelity and Deposit Com 
pany of Maryland died September 2Ist 
following a brief illness. Mr. Donegan 
joined the F. & D. in 1905 as a member of 

home office fidelity department and 
in 13%) accepted a position as solicitor 
with che PB 'unore branch. The follow 
ing vear he was made assistant manager 
and in i920 was promotea w branch man 
ager. He continued his capacity until 
1948 when he was elected © vice president 
of the company. He reti.cd in May of 
this year. Mr. Wonegan was active in 
many civic and professional organizations, 
including Rotary, Knights oi slumbus, 
Casualty and Surety Club, A jisociated 
Builders and Contractors, Inc. and the 
Maryland Bankers Association. 


Everest: Edward H. Everest, a member 
of the national board of the National 
Association of Mutual Insurance Agents, 
died of a heart attack October 9th. Mr. 
Everest developed the group insurance 
plans of the New England Mutual and 
was a trustee of the plans. A specialist in 
group insurance, he had planned to retire 
as president of J. C. Bradley & Co., Inc., 
New Haven insurance agency which he 
had headed for years, and live in Florida 
for nine months of each year. He would 
have spent three months in New Haven as 
a consultant in group insurance. One of 
the leaders of the New England Mutual 
Association of Mutual Insurance Agents 
and founder of the Connecticut associa- 
tion, he was the first president of his 
home state group. 


Hall: Edward W. Hall, retired assistant 
treasurer of the National Union Insurance 
Companies died recently following a long 
illness. A veteran of World War I, Mr. 
Hall joined National Union’s accounting 
department more than 39 years ago. He 
served in various capacities until 1945 
when he was named comptroller. In 1947, 
he was given the additional duties of 
auditor, and, in 1949, was elected assistant 
treasurer. He retired last May Ist. 


Moulton: F.. Phillipps Moulton, Cleveland 
agent, died suddenly October 6 at the age 
of 81. Mr. Moulton entered the insurance 
business with the Travelers Insurance 
Company, in Philadelphia, in 1899. After 
three years there, he moved to Cleveland 


as an agent. He was a member of the 
Cleveland Life Underwriters and of the 
Insurance Board of Cleveland. Mr. Moul- 
ton was a member of Gaston G. Allen 
Masonic Lodge, and was active in the 
City Club and a member of the Lakewood 
Methodist Church. 


Summerhayes: George FE. Summerhayes, 
retired superintendent of the fidelity divi- 
sion in the home office bonding depart- 
ment of The Fidelity and Casualty Com- 
pany of New York, died suddenly Sep- 
tember 22nd at the age of 67. Mr. Sum- 
merhayes had served America Fore with 
The Fidelity and Casualty Company 
throughout his career and was superin- 
tendent of the fidelity division in the 
home office bonding department when he 
retired in 1958 under the Group's retire 
ment plan. He joined The Fidelity and 
Casualty in 1920 as an underwriter in 
the bonding department. He became su 
pervising underwriter there in 1948, step- 
ping up in 1957 to superintendent of the 
fidelity division. 

Mr. Summerhayes played a prominent 
role in the development and underwriting 
of the Commercial Blanket and Compre- 
hensive Dishonesty, Disappearance and 
Destruction (3-D) policies. He was active 
on various advisory committees of the 
Surety Association of America and was the 
author of numerous articles for insurance 
trade journals. 


Voltz: Allan S. Voltz, statistician and 
assistant secretary of the National Union 
Insurance Companies, died recently at the 
age of 52. He had been associated with 
National Union since 1934. 


MAP SERIES 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF a completely 
new type of map pinpointing relative 
neighborhood buying power within 
recognized metropolitan areas has 
been announced by Sanborn Map 


Co., Inc. The map uses five dif- 
ferent colors to portray residential 
areas, according to five different 
classes of income per household. 
Each map unit, consisting of a 17” 
by 22” map sheet at the scale of one 
inch to 4,000 feet, covers an area of 
12 by 15 miles, or 180 square miles. 
Depending on the size of the metro- 
politan area, one or more units are 
required to cover a city. The new 
map series has been developed in co- 
operation with Sales Management, 
Inc. and its affiliate, Market Statis- 
tics, Inc. and is based in part on 
1960 statistics compiled by the latter 
organization coordinated with data 
obtained for the detailed Sanborn 
fire insurance map. Map units of 
fourteen metropolitan areas are now 
available, with maps for an addi- 
tional thirty-six cities scheduled for 
completion within the next 
months. 
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LAST SIX 


EDITORIALS 


Accident and Health Experience 
Assent and Dissent 

Editors’ Corner, The (monthly) 
Insurance Investments 
Estimated nee (1959) 
Lloyds Underwriting an Line 
London Lloyd’s 1959 Report 
Mutual Semi-Annual Teerience 
Mutual Underwriting by Lines 
Reciprocal Underwriting by Line 
Semi-Annual Results—Stock Companies 
Stock Underwriting by Lines 
Stock Company Groups 


BUYERS & LOSS CONTROL 


Behind the Losses (monthly) 
Buyers Round Table (monthly) 
International Standards (Safety) 

Capt. Charles P. Murphy 
Is the Price Right?—H. J. Ginsburg 
Radiation Hazards Protection—Dr. Irving A. 
Radioactivity Hazards—W. T. Tower 
Risk Control—Howard (©. Giles 
Small Loss Crisis—Z. A. Truss 
Thirteen Steps to Kitchen Safety 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT and HEALTH 


Accident and Health Developments (monthly) 

Broadening the Market—William H. Day 

Common Endeavor, A—Arnold T. Everett .. 

Control of Losses—S. Bruce Black 

Developments in Health Insurance—Z. J. Faulkner 

Disability Control—George Bugbee id 

Effective Telephone Technique—Howard J. Richard .. 

Entering the Life Field—Edwin H. Marshall .............++4 A ug. 99 
Functions of the Council—Arthur M. Browning 

Making Time Count—Oscar Feuer 

Selling Life (monthly) 

Should You Sell Life Insurance ?—Jack McDevitt 

Third Party Ownership—Davies 
What's New in Life Insurance- 


LEGAL AND CLAIMS 


Aspects of Aggentet E. Mahoney 

Judge Says, The—R. M. MacArthur (monthly) . 

Liability Guiding Principles 

Legal Spotlight 

Recovery Procedure Under Uninsured Motorist Cover 
John D. Cheek 

Vehicle Property Damage (Loss Logic) 


Ber ste in 


John D. Brundidge, C. L.U. 


..Nov. 141 


Oct. 107 


Oct. 107 


James J. Hermann..Nov. 109 


MANAGEMENT & GENERAL 


Acceptable Sucetine 

A Future? . nd How !—£. W. 

Assigned Risks— William Leslie, Jr. 

Business Philosophy, A—Roland H. Lan 

Competitive Enterprise at its Best—J. Fictor Herd 
Earthquake Insurance—P.G. Buffinton 

Excess Lines Round Table—Arnold J. ” Fiepenheiner 


t II 

Fire Safety in the Home . 
Fire Safety on the Job 
vorngn Markets for Insurance—Harrington Putnam 
If I Were King—Fugene F. Gallagher 
Importance of Being Human—Arne sagner 
Independents’ Experience—S. Alerander Bell 
International Capacity for Atomic Liability Risk 

Ws as baiihns de dbdehdaleddU abodes oeesccecccccccess Oct. 20 
Investigation of Ciaims—Robert W. Schooley ..............Sept. 125 
Key to Growth, The—John A. Diemand 
Merit Rating Myths and Mysteries—LeRoy J. 
Merit Rating Results—S. Alewander Bell 
Negligence Claims (Loss Logic)—Edward H. 
News from London—Denzil Stuart 
Operating Trends—Frank ay 
Population Explosion—William A, F. Smi 
iy Looe: Regulatory Bill—Nat’l Assn. of Independ: nt 


Rehabiiitatin the Handicapped— Dr. Nicol H. 
Tax Status of Fire and Casualty 

Today’s Problems—Hathaway G. Kemper 
Two Important Services—George C. Bubolz 
Trends in Building Construction—F. W. 
View of Reinsurance, A—Richard K. Welch 
Way to Profit, The—Walter R. Slaight 


OFFICE METHODS 


Advance Planning—Gus Foressell ..........ccccccceccceceeend Aug. 33 
Advance Planning for Service June 37 
Around the Office (monthly) : = :& 
Automatic Collating 


July 20, wir 89 
.Nov. 84 
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MONTHS 


Be Original in Copying ........ een 
oe ats (monthly) ... 

Cash for Equipment 
Computers—Are They Worth Their Salt ?— 

Raymond Dreyfack 
Controlling Absenteeism and Tardiness—Guy Fergason 
Cutting Office en E. Wilson 
Cutting Verifying Tim 
Development of Lomtr’ 

Harold L, Myers 
Furniture and Equipment Accounting (1.A.S.A.) 

H. Dirk Holleman 
Giving, Getting, and Understanding Instructions— 

.. BM) Aleppo ae Aug. 
Management’s Political Responsibilities—Guy Fergason ...... J july § 
Modern Aids to Office Efficiency (monthly) 

Modern Carillons 

Office Automation—R. Hunt Brown 

Office Busybody, The—Guy Fergason 

Office E — nt Directory (monthly) 

Overall Company Budget—W. N. Stannus 
People-Training—Sid Slifken 

Planned Purchasing 

Pre-Authorized Check Plan, The—Marius M. Martin 
Tips on Time Cards—Jack Taylor 


Experience (1.A.8.A.)— 


SALES AND EDUCATION 


BO I ios 0 0 kai ccirdcenatansasadesanbasdensedaee Sept. 
Boiler and Machinery Is Insurance—J. A. Sebert P 
apuelty SE icasheccgidbasiaidaanansshae sees escent Sept. 137 
CrP.C Questions and Answers—American Institute 
Part iS mpencanee nee ont Sere +++-..-May 71, June 8&5 
ar —Insurance Principles an -ractices ....Jul 
Part I1I—General Education Te gent 
Part IV—Law 
Door Opener—John W. Stewart 
Direct Mail—C. F. Scheer 
Fidelity Bonding—William 7. Muldoon 
Income Protection for Professional People Temple. 
Market Survey and Analysis—William L. C.P.C.U. 
Quiz of the Month 
Principles of Accounting ..............cscccees May 109. June = 
Principles of Management July 99, Aug. 7 
EER RINGERS ERR eee RAT NS Se beiab: Sept. 13 
Selling Parade (monthly) . 105 
Service for the Customer—Frank E . 101 


Lloyd L. 
Gallogly, 


Oct. 
Aug. 


69 
- 91 
65 
. 64 
18 
95 
89 
61 


Association Notes 

Best’s Stock Index 
Building Cost Index 
Company Developments . 
Conventions Ahead 

Fire Losses 

Home Office and Field Appointme nts 
Insurance Stock Quotations 
Motor Vehicle Deaths 

New Publications 
Obituaries 


Automobile 
Ariz., Georgia, Nev., 
Maine, Mar aa 
Conn... D. Mass., 
Del., Fia., Sie Nebr., 
Ohio 


Dh . snindherteadeddastundes cata ved lick vba oene cs 
M: issachusetts, Oklahoma, Tennessee .....................) Oct. 4 


Glass 
Alaska, Ariz., Arsk.. D. C., 
Tenn., . Va 


Homeowners 


Mass., N. , Okla., Ore., 


Hospitalization 
Tn iath ik 6 caiueendh os ekisne cb ccdedusscs weakens Aug. 
Maryland, New York ) 


w York.. 
Liability Other than Auto 
Ariz., Colo., Del., D. C., Ga., Kans., Me., Nev., . 
8. D., Utah, Vt., W. Va MUS aacs ccsuvardcccen cic “June 96 
Arizona, New York bbe R DL «2 0¢cneugiddeendtun es Lbaws Seon 122 
Ti, » Towa, . Mex., ; y 118 


wornman’ . Ora 
New Je 
Kans., 
Mo., Pa. 





INSURANCE COMPANIES REPORTED ON (FROM MAY, 1960) 


Aetna Life Affiliated Companies, Maxtfond 
(Named —~ Head) Aug. 1 
Afco, New Yor 
(Executive Elections) July 129 
Agricultural Insurance Group, Watertown 
(Budget Plan) 
(Package Policy) 
Allied Mutual Casualty, Des Moines 
(Name Changed) 
Allied Mutual Ins. Co., Des Moines 
(New Title) 
Allstate Insurance Cos., Skokie 
(Elected Vice President) canal May 147 
(Guaranteed Auto Policy) 
(Guaranteed Renewable) } 
(Writing Commerciai Risks) . Aug. 129 
(To Change California | ne eae 
Marketing Man of the Year)....Oct. 151 


America Fore-Loyalty Group, New York 
(Executive Elections) June 141 
(Expanding Operations) 

(Management Shift) 

American Hardware Mutual, Minneapolis 
(Executive Elections) . June 141 
(New President) July 129 

The American Ins. Co., Newark 
(Executive Promotions) ........../ Aug. 129 

American Internat. Underwriters, New York 
(Elected Vice President) 

American Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Charlotte 
(Mutuals Merge) Oct. 151 

American Mutual Ins. Co., Grand Rapids 
(Merged) 

American Mutual Liability Cos., 
(New Vice President) 

American Reinsurance, New York 
(Executive Promotions) ......... May 147 

American Surety Group, New York 
(First Vice President) ...........¢ June 141 
(Elected Vice President) ......../ Aug. 129 
(Team Program) Oct. 151 

Appleton & Cox, Inc., New York 
(General Counsel) May 147 

Argonaut Insurance Co., Menlo Park 
(New President) 

(Bxecutive Elections) ............/ A ug. 129 

Argonaut Underwriters Insurance Co., 

Menlo Park 
(Becomes Life Co.) Nov a 

Associated Hospital Serv. of New York, N. Y. 
(Elected President) ............. ot 147 

Atlantic National, New York 
(Vice Presidents) 

Audubon Ins. Co., Baton Rouge 
(Named Vice President) 

Aviation Employees Ins. Co., 
(New Vice President) 


Bankers Life and Cas. Co., Chicago 
(Insurance on Credit) 
Berks and Lehigh Mutual, 

(Merged) 

Bituminous Casualty Corp., 
(Executive Election) 
British General Insurance Co., I 

New York 
EE erry May 147 
(Mame SED ais Wobucke e'o-se0ees May 147 

Buffalo Insurance Co., Buffalo 

(Acquires Southern General 
Agents) 

Buffalo Ins. Co., Buffalo 
(Executive Elections) 
Cal-Farm Insurance Co., Berkele y 

(Merger Approved) 

The Camden Fire Assn., Camden 
(Named Secretary) 

Carolina Mutual Ins. Co 
(Mutuals Merge) 

The Celina Group, Celina 
TTS Sn vikccrudtaduacbeceeske May 147 
(Merger) June 142 

The Central Natl. Insurance Group, a, 
(Medical Director) 

Cimarron Insurance Co., Cimarron 
SEINE. 66.0 cc ccwscsncacect July 129 

Citizens Casualty Co., New York 
(New President) 

Combined Ins. Cos., Chicago 
(Executive Elections) 

Commercial Union Fire Ins., 
Merged) 

Commercial Union Ins. Co., New York 
| eee: May 147 

Continental Casualty Co., ee 
(Sells Interest in U. S. Lif e) ....May 147 
(Executive Elections) J 
(Executive Elections) June 142 
(Heads Liability Dept.) ..........4 Aug. 129 

Corroon and Reynolds Group, New York 
(Marine Manager) 

Cosmopolitan Insurance Co., Chicago 
(Heads Claim Dep: urtment) ...... Nov. 151 

Cumis General Ins. Soc., Inc., Madison 
(Property Affiliate) July 130 

Dixie Auto Ins. Co., Anniston 
(Executive C hanges) Ssbnveoncwenk May 148 
(Pxecutive Elections) June 142 


Wakefield 


June 141 


Sept. 151 
Stiver Spring 


Kutzton 


Rock Island 
June 141 


June 141 
Oct. 151 


June 142 


July 129 
New York 


160 


~~ ataat i. oe New Yo 

pours N.Y t. Gas.) 

Em loyers OD Rng Wausau 

ecutive Elections) 
(iecentien Appointments) Oct. 152 

Employers Mutuals, Wausau 
(New Vice President) ............ Nov. 151 

wy Reinsurance Corp., Kansas City 

tock Offering) May 148 
ney General Tos. Co., Miami 
(In Receivership) 152 

Farm Bureau Mutual of Washington, ie 
(Merger Approved) .... July 129 

Farmers Mutual of Nebraska, Lincoln 
(Non-assessable Policies) uly 130 

Federal Ins. Co., New York 
PE oaks oa bhaeciine sven Nov. 

Federal Mutual Ins. Chicago 
(Executive Elections) 

Fidelity and Deposit Co., Baltimore 
(Exchange Negotiations) 

(Opposes Merger) 

Fireman’s Fund Group, San Francisco 
(No Immediate Life Plans) ...... May 148 

Founder’s Ins., Los Angeles 
(Executive Blections) 

Founders Mutual Cas., Chicago 
(New President) 

Freeport Ins. Co., Freeport 
(Affiliation) 

(Stock Exchange Completed) 
General America Group, Seattle 
(Television Series) 
General Exchange Ins., New York 

(Merger) 

General Reinsurance, New York 
(Executive Elections) 

General Union a Swe Nee 
(Temporary Injunction) 

Glens Falls Ins., Gas ‘Falls 
(Heads Pacific Coast Dept.) 
(Finance Facilities) 

Glens Falls Ins. Co., Glens Falls 
(Stock Exchange Offer) Niheeue sce Nov. 151 

Government Employees, Washington 
(To Finance Mobile Homes) June 142 

Great American Ins. Co., New York 
(Executive Elections) . 

(Elected Secretary) ...........-ee4 June 143 

Great Northern Ins. Co., Minneapolis 
(Offer for Stock) Nov. 151 


New York 


July 130 


June 


May 148 


The Hanover Insurance, 
(Merger Proposal) 

Hanover Insurance Group, New York 
(New Officers) Nov. 151 

Hardware Mutual Cos., Stevens Point 
(Executive Elections) June 143 
(Enter Reinsurance Market) 

Harleysville Ins. Co., Harleysville 
(New Life Company) ov. 152 

Hartford Fire Ins. Group, PRO 
CER TR RENEE co cvccccccecoeceed July 131 
(Executive Appointment) July 131 

Hartley Mutual Fire, York 
(Name Changed) June 143 

Hartley Mutual Ins., York 
(New Title) 

Hawkeye Security Ins., 
(Elected President) 

The Home Ins. Co., New York 
(Purchases Agency) 

Indiana Insurance, Indianapolis 
(Re-Orognization) 

Indiana Tambermens, Indianapolis 
(New President) .. 

Institutional Insurance Co., Chicago 
(Executive Elections) 

Insurance Company of N. A. Cos., Phila. 
(Capital Increase) May 148 
(Stock Dividend) . .eee-.dune 1423 
(Merger) July 131 

International Auto Ins. Exchange, Indian- 


Aug. 131 


June 143 
Des Moines 
June 143 


July 131 


apolis 
(Executive Promotions) 
Interstate Fire & Cas. Co., 
(Dividend Increase) 
Iowa Hardware Mutual, Mason City 
(Executive Elections 
Iowa Natl. Mutual, Cedar Rapids 
(Promotions) .... 
Jefferson Insurance Co., New York 
(Executive Changes) 
Kansas City Fire & Marine Ins., Kansas City 
(Stock Exchange Offer) Nov. 151 
Kentucky Central Ins.. Anchorage 
(Commences Operations) 
LaSalle Casualty, Chicago 
(Moves Home Office) 
(Stock Dividend) 
The London and Edinburgh, London 
(Trust Fund Established) 
The London and Lancashire, Ltd., 
(U. S. Manager) 

The Lumbermens Mutual, 
(Executive Changes) 
The Lumbermens Mut. Cas. Co., 

(Acquires Blackhawk) 


July 131 
Aug. 131 


enuen 
Mansfield 


Chicago 
Nov. 152 


Maine Insurance Co., Portland 
(Elected Treasurer) oseee 
Maryland National Insurance, Bei Air 
(Dividends) ..-May 149 
Mass. Bonding, Bosto 
(Stock Purchase Challenged) ..-May 149 
(Merger Proposal) July 132 
Members Mutual Ins. Co., Dallas 
(New Officer) ( 
Merchant Fire Assurance Corp., New York 
Merchants Mutual Ins. Co., Buffalo 
(Heads Statistical Dept. Ms 
Metropolitan Fire Assurance, Hartford 
(Executive Vice President .......May 
Michigan Mutual Liability, Detroit 
(Vice President) ay 
Michigan Mutual Liability Co., Detroit 
(Heads Claim Department) . Nov. 152 
Minneapolis Fire & Marine, Minneapolis 
(Custodianship Dissolved) June 144 
Mission Insurance, Los Angeles 
(New President) . fey . 
(Calls Deferred, Votes Stock 
Dividend) 
Mohawk Ins. Co., New York 
(Additional Financing) Sept. 151 
Motor Club Fire and Casualty, Newark 
(New Title) Nov. 14 
Motors Insurance Corporation, New York 
(Executive Vice — May 1° 
(Merger) 4 b 
(Elects Offic ials) . 
Munich Reinsurance Co., Munich 
(Maltman Executive Vice 
President) 
Munich Reinsurance Co., Munich, ee 
(U. S. Appointment) . Nov. 153 
Mutual Ins. Co. of Pennsylvania, College- 


New Title) bias kedsoevevesthi aan 
Mutual of Omaha, Omaha 
(Insurance in Subway) . 


National Auto. Ins. Cos., a Beach 
(Executive Elections) ‘ May 149 

National Automobile Ins. Co., * “Atlantic Beach 
(In Receivership) Nov. 153 

National Automobile Ins. Co., promes 1g 
(Liquidation Proceedings) .. Oct. 
(In Receivership) 

National Family Ins., St. Paul 
(New Company) .. 

National of Hartford Cos., Hartford 
(Executive Promotions) 

The Natl. Mutual Ins. Co., Celina 


eeeeeee 


(Merged) 

Nationwide Mutual Ins., * Columbus 
(Executive Appointments) 

New Amsterdam Casualty Co., Baltimore 
(Exchange Negotiations) . Sept. 151 
(Opposes Merger) .....+++ss-+s+: Sept. 151 

N. Y. Mutual Casualty, New Yo 
(Absorbed by Empire Matusiy ..-Jduly 130 

Norfolk and Dedham Group, Dedham 
(Elected § wecretary) - June 145 

North American Reins. Corp., 

(Executive Elections) ..»-May 152 
Northern Assurance Co., London 
(General U. 8. Attorney) ay 152 

Northwestern Mutual Ins. Co., * Seattle 
(Incorporates Subsidiary) . 153 

Northwestern Mutual Ins. Co., Seattle 
(Senior Vice President) June 145 

Norwich Union Fire Ins. Soc., , Norwich 
(Group Management) ...... .May 152 

The Ohio Casualty, Hamilton 
(Dividend Increase) . 

Ohio Farmers Cos., Columbus 
(Budget Plan) June 145 

Old Security Casualty, Kansas City 
(New Company) ......- Aug. 131 

Oly mpic Insurance Co., Los. Angeles 
(New Officer) 

Pacific Employers Group, Los Angeles 
(Executive Elections) May 152 

Pacific Indemnity Co., Los Angeles 
(Stock Split) 

Pacific Natl. Fire, San Francisco 
(President Resigns ) June 145 

Pacific Natl. Fire Ins. Co., San ——- 
(Executive Appointment) 

Pacific of New York Group, New Y a 
(Executive Elections) .- Sept. 152 

Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual, Phila. 
(Executive Elections) ype 5 
(Executive Elections) 

Pennsylvania Millers Mutual, Wilkes Barre 
(Title Changed g. 131 


! ° 
view ‘itl Mutual, Coilegevilie 


New Title) ......+. Aug. 132 

Preferred Risk Auto. Ins. Co. 

(Name Changed) Nov. 164 
Prudential of Great Britain, New ton 

(Executive Blections) ... May 153 
The Reinsurance Corporation, New Y ja 

(Increased Dividend) July 132 
Reliable Insurance Co., 

(To Sell in Supermarkets) .......May 153 
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Reliable Insurance Co., Miami 
(Change in Management) 
Reliance Insurance Group, Philadelphia 
(Executive Promotions) June 
Royal-Globe Insurance Group, New York 
Named Secretar May 1538 
Safeco Insurance 
(Boatowners Polic: 


y) 
— ard Insurance Co Co., fiaritord” 


(Group Management) 
Security Ins. Co. of New Haven 
(Exchan pegeustions) ae 
(Dividen ction) 
Skandia Insurance Co., New York 
(Sixtieth Anniversary) 
Snake River Mutual Fire, Boise 
(Title Cha e 
Snake River utual Insurance, Boise 
(New Title) Aug. 132 
Southern General ins., Atlanta 
hased June 146 


Aug. 132 
(New Vice President) Sept. 152 
Spartan Ins. Co., Los Angeles 
(New Company) .........+....0:- Nov. 154 
Springfield- enareh Ins. Cos., Springfield 
(Affiliation) June 146 
(Stock 7 Gaaee) Oct. 152 
Cc. V. Starr and 
(Vice President) June 146 


State Automobile & Cas. Underwriters, 
Des Moines 
(Purchase Offer) 

State Farm Mut. Auto. Ins. Co., bitcodieian 
(Auto Coverage Aug. 132 
(Executive Elections) ...........Aug. 132 
(Broadens Voluntary Auto 

Market) Oct. 155 

State Farm Mut. Auto. Ins. Co., Bloomington 
(New Affiliate) woee NOV. 154 

State Mutual Insurance, Flint 
(New President) 

The Stewartstown Mutual Fire, Stewarts- 

town 
(Tame CREMGOE) ccccscccccecccse Sept. 153 

St. Paul Fire and Marine, St. Paul 
(Increased Dividends) ........... Sept. 152 

Stuyvesant Insurance Co., Allentown 
(Enters Surety Field) 

(Reinsurance Dept. to H. 0.) ....Oct. 156 

Sun Ins, Office, Ltd., London 
(260th Anniversary) ............. May 153 

The Surety Insurance Co., 
(Vice President) 

Texas eee Group, Dallas 
(Vice President and Treasurer)..June 146 

Tower Insurance Group, Battle C reek 
(Channing Acquires Group) earn a May 154 

Travelers Insurance Co., Hartford 
(Elected Vice President) 


Greenville 
July 133 


May 14 


United States F. & G., 
(Executive Changes) 

United National Insurance Co., Phils adelphia 
(New Company) . 156 

Unity Fire and General, New York 
(New Secretary) ....--.-++-++++- May 154 

Universal Automobile Ins. Co., Indianapolis 
(Expands Operations) 

Universal Insurance Co., Milford 
(Capital Increase) 

Universal Insurance, New York 
(Offer for Stock) 

Utilities Ins. Co., St. Louis 
(Executive Elections) 

Utilities Insurance Co., St. Louis 
(Vice President and Secretary) . 

Vigilant Ins. Co., New York 
(Enters Colombia) 

Wabash Fire and Casualty, indianapotis 
(Bus Risks) . 153 

Washington Farm Mutual, Yakima 
(Merger Approved) 

Washington General Ins., 
(New Vice Presidents) 

Western Casualty and Surety Co., 
(Capital Increase) 
(Stock Dividend) 

Windsor Mutual Ins., 
(Merged) 

Worcester Mutual Fire, Worcester 
(Executive Blections) 


Baltimore 


July 133 
June 146 
June 146 
-Nov. 154 


New York 
July 136 
Fort Scott 
J 


Hamburg 
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THE BUSY EXECUTIVE'S GUIDE .. . A complete statistical history 
of fire and casualty insurance, covering all stock companies and those 
mutuals writing 75% of all mutual business. Through tables and graphs 
it permits an instant grasp of trends over the past 50 years. Its format 
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2. Stock Companies 
3. Mutual Companies 
4. Lloyds & Reciprocals 
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AFCO, New York, N. ¥ 

Aetna Casualty & Surety Co., Hartford 
All-Steel Equipment Co., Aurora, Lil = 
America Fore Loyalty Group, New York, N. ¥ 
American Casualty Co., Reading, 

American District Telegraph Co 

American Equity Insurance Group, Miami, 

American Fire & Casualty Co., Orlando, Fla 
American Foreign Insurance Ass'n, New a 
American General Insurance Group, Houston, Texas 
American Insurance Co., Newark, N. J 

American International Underwriters Corp., New 
American Motorists Insurance Co., Chicago, IL. 
American Plan Corp., New York, N 

American Reinsurance Co., New York 

Appleton & Cox, Inc., New York, N. ¥ 

Atlantic Companies, New York, N. Y 


Conn 


terkshire Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Pittsfield, Mass, 
Bituminous Casualty Corp., Rock Island, IL. 

Booth, Potter, Seal & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Boston Insurance Group, Boston, Mass. .. 

sowles, Andrews & Towne, Inc., Richmond, Va. 
Briscoe & Associates, J. Huell, Chicago, Ill. 

Burns, Inc., Frank, Seattle, Wash 

Bushnell & Co., Alexandria, La 


Chevrolet Motors—Div. Gen. Motors Corp., 

Clark & Co., Otis, San Francisco, Calif 

Combined Insurance Co. of America, Chicago, Il. . 
Commercial Standard Insurance Co., Fort Worth, Texas 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance C« 

Continental Casualty Co., Chicago, Ill 

Copease Corp., New York, N. Y ‘ : 
Corroon & Reynolds Group, New York, N. Y. 

Crum & Forster, New York, N rg ‘ 

Crown Life Insurance Co., Toronto, Canada 

Cudd & Coan, Inc., Spartanburg, S. C 


Dale & Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
Dictaphone Corp., New York, N. Y 
Dimling, Henry, Los Angeles, Calif 


Eagle Fire Insurance Co., Jersey City, N. J 
Employers’ Life Insurance Co., Boston, Mass 
Employers Reinsurance Corp., Kansas City, Mo 


Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland, Baltimore, 
Financial General Group, Des Moines, Iowa 
First Boston Corp., New York. N. Y : 
Friden, Inc., San Leandro, Calif 
Froggatt & Co., Inc., Joseph, New 


York 
Fund Insurance Cos., San ; 


Francisco 


General Accident Group Philadelphia, Pa. . 

General Insurance Corp., Fort Worth, Texas ; 

Grain Dealers Mutual Insurance Co., Indianapolis. Ind. 
Guaranty Security Insurance Co., Minneapolis, Minn 
Greene, Inc., W. W., New York, N. Y a 


Haloid Xerox Inec., Rochester, N. ¥ 
Hanover Insurance Group, New York 
Harleysville Mutual Insurance Co 
Home Insurance Co., New York 
Homer Bray Service Inc., Evanston, Tl 
Hooker, Russell O., Hartford, Conn 
Houston Fire & Casualty Insurance Co 
Howard & Co., Ltd., Robert, Montreal 


N. ¥ i 
Harleysville, Pa. 
Y 


Canada 


Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Insurance (o.. 
Ins. Co. of North America, Philadelphia, Pa die ha alee 
International Business Machines Corp., New York, N. ¥ 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Indianapoli Th 
1 Cover 
2 


° 


Kansas City Fire & Marine Insurance Co 
Kansas City Life Insurance C : 
Knott Hotels, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Kolob Corporation, Salt Lake City 


Kansas 
o., Kansas City, Mo. 


Utah . 


Leonhart & Co., Ine., Baltimore, Md 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, 


» » 


Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co., 
Mankin and Co., Ine., Chicago, Tl. 
Manning & Sons, T. A., Dallas, Texs 
Marbury & Co., Wm. A., Ruston, La. 
Marsh & McLennan Inc., Chicago, 
Marshall & Co., A. W., Newark, N. J. 
Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore, Md. 
McGraw-Edison, West Orange, N. J. 
Melling & Bevingtons, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
Metropolitan Fire Assurance Co., Hart 
Munich Reinsurance Co., New York, N 


Nascon Specialty Div.—Eaton Paper Corp., Pittsfield, Mass. 
National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio 

National Union Insurance Cos., Pittsburgh, 

New Amsterdam Casualty Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Norfolk & Dedham Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 

North American Reinsurance Corp., New York, N. 
Northwestern Mutual Insurance Co., Seattle, Wash. 


Ohio Casualty Insurance Co., Hamilton, Ohio 
Ohio Farmers Companies, LeRoy, Ohio 
O’Teale Associates, Inc., Queens Village, N. Y. 


Pacific Indemnity Co., Los Angeles, Calif 

Pan American Companies, Houston, Texas 

Paramount Underwriters, San Francisco, C: 

Paull & Son, Ine., Alfred, Wheeling, W. V 

Pearce Co., K. L., Des Moines, lowa 

Peerless Insurance Co., Keene, N. H. 

Penna. Lumbermens Mutual Ins. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phoenix of Hartford Group, Hartford, Conn. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Providence Washington Insurance Co., Providence, R. 


Rapid Business Forms Co., Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Recording & Statistical Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Reinsurance Agency, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

Reliance Insurance Co., Philadelphia, Pa. haa 
Remington Rand Div. of Sperry Rand Corp., New York, N. Y... 
Ritter General Agency, Denver, Colo. 

Royal-Globe Insurance Group, New York, N. Y. 


St. Paul Group, St. Paul, Minn. 

Security-Connecticut Group, New aven, Conn. 
Security-Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, Il. 

Sheridan & Co., L. J., Chicago, IL ala 
Springfield-Monarch Insurance Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Standard Accident Companies, Detroit, Mich. 
Standard Insurance Co., Tulsa, Okla 

State Farm Mutual Auto Ins. Co., Bloomington, Il. 
Sterling Offices, Ltd., New York, N. Y 

Stewart, Smith & Co., New York, N. Y. 

Stewart, Smith (Canada), Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
Strudwick Co., A. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Studebaker-Packard Corp., South Bend, Ind. 

Sun Insurance Office, Ltd., New York, N. Y. 

Superior Insurance Co., Daiias, Texas 


Tiffany Stand Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Tower Insurance Group, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Traders & General Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas 
Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, Tl, ... 
Trinity Universal Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas 
Tri-State Group, Tulsa, Okla. 


Uniform Printing & Supply, Lowell, Mass. 
United States Casualty Co., New York, N. 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., 

’. 8. Bronze Sign Co., New York, N. Y 
Utilities Insurance Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Washington General Insurance Co., New York. N. Y 
Whiting-Plover Paper Co., Stevens Point, Wis. 
Willcox & Co., Ine., New York, N. Y. 

Wilson & Co., Ltd., A. E., Toronto, Canada 

Wolfe, Corcoran and Linder, New York, N. 
Woodward & Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis, New York, N. Y. 
Wright Line, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


"The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S 
INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of distinction as only those insurance companies 
which receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 
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““Unforeseen events. . .need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


Wishing won't work 


Just wishing trouble away won’t work. An accident, burglary, robbery, 


lawsuit—any number of things could happen to you which would 
cost you a lot of money. No bones about it, you’ve got to be ready for trouble. 
You’ve got to do something ahead of time. See your local 
independent agent who represents the Maryland in your community—or your broker. 
He’ll make sure you’re adequately protected before trouble comes. 
Remember: because he knows his business, it’s good business for you to know him. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


\ 


bat, val roy Ie 
There are many forms of Maryland protection for business, industry, and the home. Casualty Insurance, Fidelity \ owen ML acer} 


and Surety Bonds, and Fire and Marine Insurance are available through 10,000 agents and brokers. 5 ca, 


Another striking advertisement to help build more business for the local agent or broker by dramatizing the importance of insu 





WHY ARE SO MANY HOMEOWNERS 
DISCARDING THEIR OLD INSURANCE FOR INA? 


The way people continue to turn to INA agents for 
Homeowners Insurance you'd think INA was still 
the only company with a single “package” insur- 
ance policy for homeowners. 


INA invented the Homeowners Policy and has 
continued to improve it—so that today, despite 
many imitators, the original is still far the best. 
INA’s world-wide network of claims offices is an- 
other powerful plus. With so many of your cus- 
tomers traveling these days, this looms larger than 


ever before. 


Add INA’ urrent powerful advertising in The 

Evening Post, and it’s easy to see why 

turn to INA, and INA agents turn up 

more sales each year. How about you? Do you 
represent INA? 


INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 


f North America 














